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A TOUR 

TO  THE 

ROYAL  SPA  at  CHELTENHAM 

O R, 

Gloucefterfhire  difplayed. 

CONTAINING 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  CHELTENHAM, 

IN  ITS  IMPROVED  STATE} 

ITS 

Mineral  Waters,  I ' Amusements, 

Public  Walks,  ( Environs,  &c. 

THE 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNTY  AND 
CITY  OF  GLOUCESTER, 
and  the  towns  of 

CIRENCESTER,  ] TEWKESBURY, 
TETBURY,  I FAIRFORD,  &:c. 

A CORRECT  ITINERARY  FROM  CHELTENHAM} 

AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

The  Polls  to  and  from  Gloucejier  and  Cheltenham, 
The  Whole  interfperfed  with  Explanatory 
Hijforical,  Chronological,  and  Genealogical  NOTES. 
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PREFATORY  ADDRESS, 


From  a remark,  “ That  the  generality  of 
Prefaces  are  either  not  read,  not  worth  read- 
ing, or  written  with  a defign  to  prepoflefs  the 
Reader  in  favour  of  the  Work;”  1 ihould  not 
have  addrefied  the  Public,  did  not  the  nature  of  it 
require  rhat  I fhould  inform  them,  that  the  fa£fs 
here  offered  to  their  notice  are  advanced  on  the 
authority  of 


Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
Dr.  Blair, 
Brompton, 
Camden, 
Chambers, 

Collier, 

Collins, 

Coke, 

Dugdale, 

Gervafe, 

Gough, 

Heming, 

Hoveden, 

Ogilby, 


Percy, 

Rudder, 

Rymer, 

Salmon, 

Sandford, 

Selden, 

Somner, 

Spelman, 

Speed, 

Tanner, 

Sir  William  Temple, 
TindaPs  Rapin, 

Dr.  Trufler, 

Sir  B.  Whitelock,  &c 


Befides  the  learned  Authors  mentioned  in  the 
Account  of  the  Water;  and  feveral  Manufcript 
Informations,  Hiftorical  and  Medical,  which  I 
have  been  favoured  with  from  different  Friends; 

whereby 
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whereby  the  Idea  that  Mineral  Waters  cannot  be 
ufed  without  Danger  by  Perfons  afflicted  with 
Nervous Diforders  is  confuted;  the  contrary  pro- 
ved ; and  the  neceflity  of  Warm  Bathing  (previous 
to  and  while  drinking  them  in  all  Rheumatic  and 
Scorbutic  Cafes)  particularly  recommended. 

The  Roads  in  the  Itinerary  are  laid  down  ac- 
cording to  the  lateft  Surveys,  many  from  my  own 
Knowledge;  and  every  other  Information  that 
could  be  thought  of  is  inferted,  to  render  the 
whole  not  only  a ufeful  Pocket  Guide  to  thofe 
who  wifli  to  drink  the  Cheltenham  Water  on  the 
Spot,  (the  only  certain  Way  of  reaping  Benefit 
from  it)  but  of  general  Entertainment  and  In- 
ftrucSlion,  efpecially  to  young  Minds:  as  by  a 
flight  Attention  to  the  Notes,  they  may  here 
acquire  a competent  Knowledge  of  many  of  the 
moft  interefting  Hiftorical  Fa6ts,  as  well  as  Poli- 
tical and  commercial  Occurrences,  in  the  Britifh 
Hiftory. 

If,  however,  the  candid  Reader  fliould  perceive 
any  Errors  in  point  of  Chronology,  See.  to  have 
found  their  way  into  this  Book,  a communication 
of  them  corrected  (addrefled  to  Mr.  Cruttwell  in 
Bath)  will  be  thankfully  attended  to,  by 

S.  MOREAU, 

Bath,  May  i,  1789. 
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The  Notes  contain  the  Hillory  of  the  Ellablilhment  of  the  Britilh 
Navy,  and  of  the  Woollen  and  feme  other  Manufa£lures  and  Arts  in 
this  Kingdom;  Defcent  of  the  prefent  Royal  Family;  befidcs  many 
of  the  principal  events  in  Englilh  Hillory. 


Dlre£iions  for  placing  the  Plates. 

The  View  from  the  Bridge  to  face  the  Title. 

That  from  the  Serpentine  Walk,  to  face  page  22. 

The  Plate  of  the  Medal  to  face  page  8,  before  the  Account  of  the 
County  of  Gloceller. 


ACCOUNT  OP 

THE  ROYAL  VISIT 

T O 

CHELTENHAM  SPA, 

JULY  1-/88. 


y T IS  Majefiry  having  been  advifed  by  Sir  George' 
Baker  to  drink  the  Cheltenham  water  on 
the  fpot,  Earl  Fauconberg’s  houfe  on  Bay’s-Hill 
was  fitted  up  for  the  Royal  reception;,  and  on- 
Saturday  July  12th,  1788,  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, their  Majefties,  accompanied  by  the  PrInccTs 
Royal,  Princefs  Augufta,  and  Princefs  Elizabeth,, 
and  attended  by  Lady  Vifeountefs  Weymouth, 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Digby,  and  Colonel  G Wynne, 
arrived  at  this  delightful  fpot;  where  they  werrt 

received 
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received  by  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Courtown, 
who  had  been  fome  time  at  Cheltenham  previous 
to  the  intended  vilit. 

Every  demonftration  of  univerfal  joy  was  fliewn 
on  the  occafion; — bells  ringing,  a general  illumi- 
nation, and  mufic  parading  the  ftreets,  were  only 
the  outward  fhew  of  the  heartfelt  fatisfadion 
v;hich  the  inhabitants  experienced;  by  whom 
every  poflible  meafure  was  adopted  and  purfued  to 
prevent  any  interruption  of  happinefs  during  the 
Royal  refidence  at  this  place. 

The  next  day  their  Majeflies  and  the  Princefles 
attended  divine  fervice  in  the  parifti-church,  where 
three  pews  had,  by  command,  been  fitted  up  for 
them  in  a plain  but  neat  manner.  The  fervice 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  fer- 
mon  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Halifax, 
Lord  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

In  the  afternoon  their  Majeflies  walked  into  the 
town,  and  vifited  the  Rooms: — And  the  prome- 
nade at  the  Well  would  have  been  brilliant,  had 
not  the  rain  prevented  It. 

On  Monday  the  14th,  his  Majefly  began  drink- 
ing the  water,  and  was  at  the  Well  a little  after 

fix 
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fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  was  afterwards 
his  ufual  hour.  After  breakfaft  he  rode  out,  at- 
tended by  Col.  Digby  and  Col.  Gwynne,  and 
fo  in  general  continued  to  do  during  his  ftay; 
occafionally  vifiting  the  places  raoft  worthy  notice 
in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which  were, 

Sudley-Caftle,  the  property  of  Lord  Rivers 
Oakley-Park,  the  feat  of  Earl  Bathurft 
The  T unnel,*  which  unites  the  Severn  with  the 
Thames 
Dovvdefwcll 
Southam 
Birdlip 
Painfwick 
Hcwlet’s 

Charlton-Kings,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Hunt 
Sandiwell,  Mrs.  Tracey’s 
Rcncomb,  the  Bifhop  of  Salifbury’s 
Crome,  the  Earl  of  Coventry’s 
Matfon,  Mr.  Selwyn’s 
Tewkelbury  and  its  environs,  &c.  &c. 

* This  fubterraneous  canal  was  opened  for  the  paflage  of  boats  on 
the  22d  of  April  1 789,  when  four  barges  laden  with  coals  pafled  under 
Sappcrton-Hill  and  Hayley-Wajd,  to  ( i enceiler,  from  the  Severn. 
A particular  account  of  th^  procefs  in  making  this  trunk  is  givefi 
in  p.  147,  et  feq. 

M' 
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July  24th,  their  Majefties  went  to  Gloucefter, 
and  were  received  at  the  Bifhop’s  Palace,  and 
there  addrefled  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation; 
and  on  Sunday  the  27th  they  attended  divine  fer- 
vice  at  the  Cathedral. 

Auguft  ift,  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of 
York  arrived,  on  a vifit  to  their  Majefties,  with 
whom  in  the  evening  he  went  to  the  play.  A 
general  illumination  alfotook  place  on  this  occa- 
fion.  On  the  morrow  the  Royal  Family  went  to 
Hartlebury  Caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Hurd,  Lord  Bifiiop  of  Worceftcrj  and  after 
their  return,  his  Royal  Highnefs  fat  off  for  London. 
The  houfe  he  inhabited  during  his  fliort  ftay,  was 
, a Wooden  Houfe,  originally  erc(51;ed  in  the  town, 
but  removed  entire  to  Bay’s-Hill  for  his  accom- 
modation; it  has  been  fince  brought  back  to  a 
fpot  near  the  joad,  ©ppofitc  Church-Mead. 

July  30th,  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Corpora- 
4:ion  of  Briftol  addrefled  his  Majerty;  as  did  the 
Mayor,  Town-Clerk,  and  Juftices  of  Bath  on 
Auguft  5th;  in  the  afternoon  of  which  day  their 
Majefties  and  the  Princeffes  fat  out  for  Worcefter, 
to  be  prefent  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs 
4)f  Worcefter,  Gloucefter,  and  Hereford,  which 

began 
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began  Auguft  6th,  and  was  on  this  occafion  more 
numeroufly  attended  than  ever  before  was  known*, 
infomuch,  that  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary 
expences  the  Stewards  were  at  to  procure  a fuller 
band  than  ufual,  &c.  they  were  enabled  to  make 
a faving  of  500I.  for  the  Charity.  Xhe  Royal 
refidence  was  at  the  Epifcopal  Palace,  where  his 
Majefty  received  the  Addrefs  of  the  Corporation  j 
and  on  Saturday  returned  to  Cheltenham,  and 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  play. 

Thurfday  Auguft  14th,  their  Majefties  went  to 
Hill-Houfe,  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Paul,  bart. 
and  to  Woodchefter-Park,  the  feat  of  Lord  Ducie, 
where  the  whole  procefs  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory was  (hewn  and  explained  to  them.  It  is  faid, 
fixty  thoufand  people  were  aflembled  at  the  above 
places,  and  on  the  road. 

On  Friday  evening  there  was  a very  full  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Well,  previous  to  their  Majefties 
going  the  third  time  to  the  play;  and  at  eight 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  Auguft  i6th,  their 
Majefties  quitted  Cheltenham;  when  the  Gentle- 
men being  all  drawn  up  on  the  parade  before 
By^rch’s  Coftee-Houfe  to  pay  their  Tilent  Tcfpeifts 
on  the  occafion,  the  two  bands  of  muric,*that 

belonging 
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belonging  to  Lord  Harington’s  regiment  (which 
had  been  fent  here  to  play  every  evening  during 
the  promenade  in  the  Walks*)  and  the  town  band, 
playing  “ God  fave  the  King^^  their  Majefties 
gave  an  additional  mark  of  the  very  great  conde- 
fcenfion  which  they  had  Ihewn  ever  fince  their 
arrival;  for  proceeding  only  a foot-pace,  while 
they  palTed  the  company,  they  moft  gracioufly 
bowed  to  them,  and  gave  reafon  to  think  that 
the  regret  on  their  quitting  the  place  was  equally 
felt  on  all  fides.  Every  heart  glowed  with  rap- 
ture as  they  pafled  j and  all  united  in  the  general 
ihout  of 

“ God  fave  the  King! 

“ Long  live  the  King! 

“ May  the  King  live  for  ever!’* 

Indeed,  nothing  could  have  been  more  pleafing 
than  to  behold  a Sovereign,  at  nearly  a hundred 
miles  diftant  from  the  capital,  enjoying  the  blefs- 
ings  of  private  life  among  his  fubjedfs,  without  a 
Tingle  guard  ! — nor  did  he  want  any,  for  every 
one  by  his  refpeiff  and  afFedion  for  his  perfon 
fufficiently  teftified,  that  he  was  ready  if  needful 
to  protedb  him. 

• Their  Majefties  received  thofc  of  tiie  NobUIty  who  came  to 
CWtealjam  to  pay  Uielr  rcfptits  to  them,  on  the  Walks. 


The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter, 
indeed,  confidering  themfelves  particularly  and 
fignally  honoured  by  his  Majefty’s  refidence  at 
Cheltenham,  unattended  with  the  retinue  of  roy- 
alty, and  repofing  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  in  the 
love  of  his  people  j greatly  favoured  with  witnefs- 
ing  the  truth  of  what  fame  had  reported  of  the 
endearing  condefcenfions  and  engaging  tender- 
nefles  of  his  Majefty,  the  Queen,  and  amiable 
Princefles;  highly  delighted  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving  with  their  own  eyes  the  example 
fet  by  their  Majefties  of  conjugal  felicity  and  do- 
meftic  enjoyment;  and  fupremely  gratified  with 
tracing  the  fource  of  his  Majefty’s  juft  and  mild 
government  in  the  benignity  of  his  royal  difpofi- 
tion  ; will  ever  feel,  with  the  warmeft  fatisfadlion 
and  moft  inexpreflible  joy,  the  impreflions  which 
thefe  obfervations  made  on  their  afFe6lions, 


Before  his  Majefty’s  departure,  he  ordered  a 
well  to  be  funk  near  Lord  Fauconberg’s,  to  pro- 
cure a fupply  of  frefti  water  for  the  houfe;  but  at 
the  depth  of  about  fifty-two  feet  afpring  of  mine- 
ral water  was  difcovered,  which  proved  on  exa- 
mination to  be  fimilar  to  the  old  well.  A pump 

was 
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was  accordingly  placed  in  it,  and  it  was  opened 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  called  the  King’s  JVell,  and  found  to 
have  the  fame  efFedf  with  the  other  water,  though 
fome  fay  rather  ftronger.  As  the  water  of  this 
fpring  is  very  plentiful,  there  will  never  in  future 
be  wanting  a fufficient  fupply  for  any  number  of 
people  that  may  refort  to  this  place. 


To  commemorate  the  Royal  Vlfit  to  Cheltenham,  and  his 
Majefty’s  late  recovery,  Mr.  Moreau,  M.  C.  caufed  a Medal 
to  be  ftruck,  of  which  the  annexed  plate  is  a reprefentation.  It 
has  been  prefented  in  gold  by  the  Earl  of  Courtoun  to  their 
Majefties,  and  to  the  PrincefTes  who  accompanied  their  Royal 
Parents,  in  filver— -alfo  to  their  Royal  Highnefles  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York ; to  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  to 
the  two  Univerfitles.  The  dye  was  funk  by  Mr.  Hancock  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  medals  ftricken  by  him  and  Mr.  Plupfon, 
and  do  great  credit  to  them  both,  being  reckoned  a very  capital 
performance.  The  figure  of  Hygeia  (the  Goddefs  of  Health) 
is  beautiful,  and  the  medallion  of  his  Majefty  on  the  pillar  of 
health  is  thought  a ftriking  likenefs. 


^ • 


OF  THE 


COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucestershire  is  fo  called  from 

Gloucefter,  its  capital,  a handfome  city, 
and  Scire,  a Saxon  word,  fignifying  a divifion. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  were  called  by  the  Romans  Dobuni,^  (from 
Duffen,  deep  or  low ; or  Dofu,  a fat  foil)  by  which 
word  was  meant  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  coun- 
try; but  as  they  increafed  and  removed  to  the 
higher  lands,  being  ftill  confidered  as  the  fame 
people  of  the  vale  whence  they  came,  fo  they  re« 

* The  Dobuni,  called  alfo  Bodunni  by  Dio,  fubmitted  (o  the 
Romans  under  Plautius,  anno  43,  (eighty-five  years  after  Julius 
Caefar’s  firil  defeent)  at  which  time  Cogidunus  was  their  King, 
Oftorius,  (who,  anno  51,  fucceeded  Plautius)  in  order  to  pre- 
lerve  the  Roman  conquefts  on  the  Severn  from  the  incurfions  of 
the  Silures,  permitted  him  to  keep  pofleflion  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucefier  and  Oxford,  and  alfo  added  fome  other  Belgic  colo, 
tries  to  his  government.  This  politic  expedient  fucceeded  to  his 
with,  by  fomenting  divifions  among  the  Britons,  and  attaching 
a powerful  Prince  to  his  intereft,  which  the  worft  of  circumftances 
could  not  prevail  on  him  to  abandon, 

N.B.  Caefar  implies  Emperor,— .J^ayfer  in  German  is  an 
Emperor, 

tained 
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lained  the  fame  name ; but  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Wye  were  feated  part  of  the  Silures,  or 
inhabitants  of  South  Wales.  The  Saxons  at 
firft  gave  the  people  of  this  county  the  name  of 
Wicces,  in  Latin  Wiccii,  a German  appellation, 
from  their  dwelling  near  a creek  of  the  lea ; wic  in 
that  language  denoting  a creek.  It  was  after- 
wards changed  by  them  to  Gleauceftrefchire,  from 

Gleau — fair ; 

Cefter — a fortified  place ; rather  Caftrum  a Camp; 

Schire — (Saxon)  a part  cut  off  or  divided  from  ; 
whence  the  Englilh  word  Shearing. 

This  county  (which  has  three  grand  divifions ; 
the  Cotefwold  country,  the  Vale,  and  the  Foreft 
of  Dean,  hereafter  delcribed)  lies  in  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Here- 
fordlhire,  E.  by  Oxfordlhire  and  a fmall  part 
of  Berkl^ire,  S.  by  Wiltlhire,  W.  by  part  of 
Somerfctlhire,  the  Briftol  Channel,  and  Mon- 
mouthftiire. 

Its  length  from  the  parilh  of  Clifford  Chambers, 
near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  to  Clifton  on  the 
Briftol  Avon,  beyond  the  city  of  Briftol,  in  a S. 
W.  direction,  is  about  70  ftatute  miles.  Its 
breadth  from  Lechlade,  north-weftward,  to  Pref- 
ton  in  Botloe  Hundred,  about  forty  ftatute  miles. 
It  is  200  miles  in  circumference;  and  contains 
* about  1,100,000  acres,  28  hundreds,  3 boroughs,* 
289  parifhes,  and  28  market-towns. 

• Gloucefter,  Tewkelbury,  and  Cirencefter. 


A vaft 
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A vaft  range  of  hills,  covered  with  wood  in 
many  parts  on  the  N.  W.  fide  adjoining  to  the 
vale,  reaches  from  Campden  on  the  borders  of 
Warwicklhire  and  Worcefterfhire,  to  Lanfdown, 
near  Bath,  through  the  county  lengthwife,  a little 
obliquely  with  the  courfe  of  the  Severn,  dividing 
not  very  unequally  the  vale  and  the  foreft  part  of 
the  county  from  the  Cotefwold  ; and  there  is  no 
poflibility  of  palling  diredfly  from  Oxfordlhire, 
Berklhire,  or  Wiltfliire,  into  this  vale,  without 
defcending  one  of  the  hills  of  this  great  chain, 
many  of  which  take  their  names  from  thepariflaes 
in  Of  near  which  they  lie. 


7'be  turnpike-road 

Firm  Lomli.n  to  WoiccHer 
Tliiougli  Ox'cid  to  Gloiictller 

Through  Cirenceftei'  to  Gloucefter 
Stow  on  the  Wold  to  Tewkelbuiy 
Cirenccllei  to  Cheltenham 

Bath  to  Gloucefier 
Oxford  to  Bath 
Oxford  to  Briftol 

The  Eaft  part  of  the  county  to  either 
of  the  pafliiges  over  the  Severn  at 
Framilode  or  Newnham 
Cirencefter  to  Wotton  — — 

- to  Durfley  — — — 

— - to  Berkley  — — 

And  the  great  road  ft  om  London  to 

Briftol  ~ .1  I 
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f B;ond-.vay-hiI| 
Cnckiey-liiil 
& Dowdolwel 
Bu-dlip-hill 
Stanway-hiil 
Windals-hill 
and  Birdlip 
Frocefter-hill 
Fryfon-hill 
Sodbnry-hill 
Rodborough- 
hill 

Wotton-hill 
Diirfley-hill 
Stinchcombe- 
hill 
Togg-hill, 


which  is  13  miles  from  Chippenham,  and  12I  from  Briftol. 
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By  this  road  It  is  1162  miles  from  London  td 
Briftol;  through  Bath  120  miles.  Yet  this  laft 
is  the  mofb  travelled,  both  for  the  conveniency  of 
pallengers,  &c,  to  Bath,  and  on  account  of  the 
lieepnefs  of  Togg-hill. 

The  further  account  of  this  fhire,  its  produce, 
manufactures,  trade,  Sec,  as  alfo  of  the  principal 
places  in  it,  and  thofe  worth  feeing  at  a conve- 
nient diftance,  will  be  found  after  that  of  Chel- 
tenham; which  I have  endeavoured  to  give  in  as 
fatisfaClory,  though  coiicifc  a manner  as  poffiblc. 


CHELTENHAM, 


CHELTENHAM,  formerly  CHILTENHAM>  , 
CHELTHAM,  and  CHINTENHAM. 

Little  can  be  fald  with  certainty  of  the  de- 
rivation of  the  name  of  this  place;  fome  fay 
It  is  from  a brook  which  rifes  in  the  parifli  of 
Dowdefwell,  and  takes  its  coyrfe  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  the  town,  the  proper  name  of  which  brook  they 
fuppofe  to  be  Chilt;  others  again,  that  it  may  be 
taken  from  Chyle  or  Cylc,  the  Anglo-Saxon  for 
clay;  according  to  this  acceptation  it  fignifies  a 
village  or  town  of  clay,  perhaps  fo  called  from  the 
foil  in  fome  partsjof  it  j or  the  buildings  being  firft 
made  of  earth  or  clay,  before  the  Saxons  had  learnt 
• the  art  of  brick-making  ; and  is  the  more  credible,  • 
as  there  are  people  in  Cheltenham  who  remember 
when  there  were  very  few  brick  houfes  in  it. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  moft  probable: 
Chilt^  in  the  Saxon,  fignifies  an  elevated place^  or, 
place  rifing  to  an  eminence. 

Ham^  Haam,  as  alfo  Heyrn^  in  the  German,  a 
Houfe  or  Home ; a Monajiery  or  Minjier^  a Farm^ 
City,  or  Village,  and  generally  any  place  alligned  for 
abode,  and  fit  for  fhelter;  particularly  fuch  as  are 
fituated  on  the  bend  of  a river,  as  this  is  on  the 
Chilt.  If  by  Ham  is  meant  a place  of  fhelter,  it 
may  be  the  town  under  the  rifing  ground,  or  hills, 
and  on  the  bend  of  the  river. 
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If  Chikenham’derives  its  name  fiom  the  mona- 
ftery  mentioned  by  Tanner  in  his  Notitia  Mo- 
naftica,  p.  142,  to  have  been  here  anno  803,  (of 
which  more  at  large  In  the  account  of  the  religious 
hoUfes  in  this  county)  it  muft  have  been  fituated 
on  one  of  the  elevated  fpots  near  the  town. 

The  Chilt  running  hence  through  Bodington, 
four  miles  weft  of  Cheltenham,  and  five  fouth  of 
Tewkefbury,  on  the  turnpike  road  between  thefe 
two  places,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Severn  at  Wain- 
load Bridge,  a mile  below  the  Haw  Pafl'age,  feven 
miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  ten  from  its  fource. 

This  town  lies  In  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name, 

10  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Glouceftor 

15 N.  of  Cirencefter 

41  from  Oxford 

9 from  Tewkefbury 

39 £ from  Hereford  by  Rofs 

44 from  ditto  by  Ledbury 

34 from  Monmouth 

25 from  Worcefter 

46 from  Briftol 

48 from  Bath,  [/V  is  only  45  the  new  road 

by  Rodborough  and  Birdlip'] 
and  ICO  miles  almoft  due  W.  from  London ; from 
all  which  places  there  are  turnpike  roads  to  it. 

Theparlfh  ftands  in  a Tandy  vale,  on  the  north 
fide  of  a high  ridge  of  hills,  compofed  of  foft  white 
granulated  rocks,  that  partly  diflblve  In  acids, 
iyijig  on  the  town  fide  quite  bare;  and  confifts  of 

five 
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five  hamlets  befides  the  town,  placed  at  the  S.W^ 
extremity  of  the  extenfive  and  delightful  vale  of 
Eveftiolme  or  Evefham,  called  Efham.  This 
diftridt,  being  by  way  of  diftindion  called  the 
Vale  of  Gloucefter,  from  its  vicinity  to  that  city, 
is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Cotefwold  Hills,  and 
by  them  defended  from  the  chilling  northern  and 
eafterly  blafts,  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
expofed  ; fo  that  few  towns,  if  any.  In  England  or 
elfewhere,  can  be  faid  to  excel  this  in  point  of  fi- 
tuation.  It  is  in  confequence  juftly  admired  by 
all  who  frequent  it,  for  the  benefit  of  its  Mineral 
Water,  [of  this  more  at  large  in  another  place] 
the  virtues  of  which  furpafs  any  other  of  its  kind 
perhaps  in  the  world ; and  from  the  furprifing 
cures  wrought  by  it  within  thefe  few  years,  is 
getting  into  the  higheft  and  moftdeferved  repute. 
As  all  that  a noble,  rich,  nitrous  water,  with  a fine 
healthy  clear  air,  and  dry  fituatlon,  fitted  for  plea- 
fure  and  diverfion  in  the  fummer,  can  do,  may  be 
expedled,  and  generally  is  found,  here. 

The  parifh  being  large,  (ten  miles  In  compafs) 
the  foil  is  various ; to  the  eaftward  a very  loofe 
whitifti  fand,  weftward  a ftrong  clay,  [chyle] 
fouth  a fine  rich  loam,  and  in  other  parts  a mix- 
ture of  loam  and  fand. 

The  country  hereabout  produces  wood  In  plenty 
for  timber  and  fuel;  and  abounds  with  grain,  pulfe, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  remarkably  good,  cattle, 
poultry,  and  game.  The  water  in  the  town  is  not 
fo  hard,  nor  fo  fully  charged  with  calcarious  earth, 

as 
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as  has  been  reprefented,  being  ufed  for  every 
common  purpofe ; though  were  it  hard,  the  brook 
water  might  be  had  with  very  little  trouble. 

In  Domefday  Book*  this  manor  ftands  under 
the  title  of  Terra  Regis,  and  is  thus  recorded ; 

“ King 

* Domefday  Book  (Saxon  Domboc  or  Doomboc,  or  the  Sur- 
vey of  England)  themoft  venerabje  record  in  the  kingdom,  lb 
called,  or  Judgment  Book,  becaufe  all  perfons  were  included  in 
it,  and  whoever  was  by  this  book  recorded  to  be  the  lawful 
owner  of  any  land,  he  was  deemed  fo  in  all  courts;  and  no  proof 
or  evidence  might  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  It  was  begun  in 
3o8r,  and  compleated  in  1086,  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
cjueror,  and  is  ftill  ufed  to  determine  whether  tenures  are  of  an - 
tient  demefne  or  not.  King  Alfred,  about  the  year  900,  com- 
poled  a book  of  the  like  natuie,  which  was  in  fome  mcafure  a 
pattern  for  this. 

The  Pomid  mentioned  in  this  book,  for  referved  rent,  was  the 
weight  of  a pound  of  filver  of  twelve  ounces ; the  Shilling,  twelve- 
pence,  equal  in  weight  to  fomething  more  than  our  three  ftiillings. 
Thus  the  Norman  Pound  (or  twenty  fuch  fliillings)  was  worth 
3I.  as.  fterling  of  our  prefent  money. 

The  Saxon  Pound,  forty-eight  fliillings,  of  five  pence  each. 
This  penny  was  three  times  the  weight  of  our  filver  penny,  fo 
the  (hilling  was  worth  fifteen-pence  of  our  money  j and  the  pound 
forty-eight  fliillings,  equal  to  3I.  las.  fterling. 

There  were  no  (hillings  coined  in  this  kingdom  till  the  year 
1504,  19th  Henry  VII.  The  penny  was  the  only  current  filver 
coin  till  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the  filver  half  and  quarter 
penny  were  introduced.  Edward  HI.  1353,  began  to  coin  larger 
pieces,  which,  from  their  fize,  were  called  groats.  4th  Edward 
VI.  1551,  crowns  and  half-crowns  were  firft  coined. 

The  Mark  was  two-thirds  of  the  pound  of  filver,  or  twice  the 
value  of  a pound  fterling. 


According 
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**  King  Edward  (the  ConfefTor)  held  Chlnten- 
ham there  were  8^  Hides. 

“ Reinbaid 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  the  true  method  of  calcula- 
ting what  proportion  the  value  of  filver,  at  the  time  of  the  furvey, 
bore  to  its  prefenl  value,  is  according  to  the  rate  of  neceflaries  on 
which  we  lubfift.  Thus,  taking  wheat  corn  as  the  moft  necef- 
fary,  its  value  in  feveral  ages  will  lerve  as  an  eflimate.  A bufliel 
of  wheat,  foon  after  the  Norman  Conqueft,  was  fold  for  id.  or 
jd.  fterling.  Now,  if  we  value  the  bumel,  on  an  average,  at  4S» 
or  forty-eight  pence  fterling,  it  is  fixteen  times  dearer  than  fix  or 
feven  hundred  years  ago.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a man 
might  in  thofe  days  live  as  well  on  aos.  a year  of  our  money,  aa 
on  1 61.  a year  now ; and  al.  of  their  money  would  buy  as  much 
wheat  as  96I.  fterling,  when  wheat  is  at  4$.  u bulhclj  und  lb  in 
propoition. 

The  fii  ft  afllze  of  bread,  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
was  in  izoa,  3d  John,  who  firft  fettled  the  rates  and  raeafvue* 
for  wine,  bread,  cloth,  and  fiach  neceftaiies. 

Some  Exftanation  of  the  terms  ufed  in  Domefday  Book. 

Villeins.  This  tenure  was  inftituted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror; Villenage  was  of  two  forts:— 

ift.  PureVillenage,  or  a ftafe  of  lervltude,  which  fome  were 
fubje^f  to  from  their  birth,  and  from  whom  uncertain  and  inde- 
terminate fervice  was  due  to  the  Lord.  The  fucceflbrs  to  thefe 
Bond-men  or  Villeins,  are  the  Copyholders ; who,  though  time 
has  dealt  favourably  with  them  in  other  refoefts,  yet  they  ftill  re- 
tain one  mark  of  their  onginal  fervitude : for  as  of  old  the  former 
were  not  reckoned  as- members  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  part 
and  pai  cel  of  the  owner’s  fubftance,  fo  were  they  therefore  excluded 
from  any  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  and  their  fuccelTors  ftlll  continua 
without  any  right  to  vote  at  eleflions  by  virtue  of  their  copyholds. 

adly.  Villenage  by  tenure;  by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
perform  certain  lervices  agreed  upon  between  him  and  bis  Lord  ; 
fuch  as  ploughing  his  ground,  reaping  his  corn,  &c.  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fort  here  mentioned. 

Bordars, 
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Reinbald*  held  Hide,  which  belongs  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tcwkelbury.  There  were  three 

plough 

Bordars.  Bordarli  were  fuch  as  held  a cottage,  or  fome 
fmall  parcel  of  land,  on  condition  of  fupplying  the  Lord  with 
poultry,  eggs,  and  other  fmall  provifions  for  his  board  and  en- 
tertainment j hence  fuch  tenures  were  formerly  called  Board 
Lands,  now  Demefnes.  Some  lands  in  the  parifh  of  Fulham, 
and  elfewhere,  are  Hill  held  of  the  Bilhop  of  London  by  this  fer- 
vice ; the  tenants  paying  6d.  per  acre,  in  lieu  of  finding  provifioa 
for  their  Lord’s  table. 

Servi.  ‘ Servi  and  Ancillae,  men  and  women  fervants,  were 
pure  villeins,  living  under  the  arbitrary  diferetion  of  the  Lord, 
and  received  their  wages  accordingly. 

Liberi  Homines— might  difjxrfe  of  their  eftates  without  leava 
of  their  Lords. 

t 

BaDChenistres.  Exjutflld  in  Domboc  Frec-Men. 

SocHS  or  SocHMANNE.  A certain  number  of  Ficc  Socmen 
appears  to  have  been  neceffary  to  every  Lord  of  a Manor,  for 
Jiolding  the  pleas  of  the  Manor  Court ; which  the  Saxons  called 
Soke  or  Soc,  frgnifying  a franchife,  or  jurifdiftion  to  which  a 
franchife  was  annexed.  Hfence  fome  derive  the  terms  Socmen 
and  Socage. 

CoLiBERTi.  Men  who  held  in  free  Socage,  whom  we  fbme- 
times  meet  with  under  the  names  of  Condi  tionales  and  Coloni^ 
from  a corruption  of  which  laft  word  that  of  Clown  is  fuppofed 
to  be  derived. 

Hide.  Ih  antient  cuftoms  a quantity  of  land,  confifting  of  as 
much  as  could  be  tilled  with  a fingle  plough.  Bede  calls  it  Fa- 
miliae,  or  a fufficient  quantity  for  the  ordinary  ufe  of  one  family. 
Compton  fays  it  contains  loo  acres,  and  that  eight  Hides  made  a 
Knight’s  fee.  In  antient  manuferipts  it  is  fixed  at  rao  acres  • 
though  Sir  Edward  Coke  notes,  that  a Knight’s  Fee,  a Hide,  or 
Plough  Land,  a Yard  Land,  or  an  Oxgang  of  Land,  do  not 
contain  any  determinate  number  of  acres. 


William 


plough  tillages  in  demefne,  and  twenty  villeins, 
and  ten  bordars,  and  feven  Servi,  with  eighteen- 
plough  tillages.  There  are  two  mills  of  iis.  3d. 

“ King  William’s  'Steward  added  to  this  ma- 
nor two  bordars,  and  four  villains,  and  three  mills, 
of  which  two  are  the  King’s,  and  the  third  the 
Steward’s;  and  there  is  one  plough-tillage  more. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  paid  9I.  5s.  and 
3000  loaves  for  the  King’s  dogs.  It  now  (reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror)  pays  20I.  and  20  cows, 
and  20  hogs,  and  16s,  in  lieu  of  bread.” 

William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  i Yard-land  contains  acres  j 
j Hide,  4 yard  lands,  or  96  acres;  1 Knight’s  Fee,  5 hides,  or 
480  acres ; others  fay  1 z hides. 

Virgata  Terra,  or  Virga,  (yard-land)  differs  much  according 
to  the  place ; at  Wimbiraon  in  Surry,  it  is  only  1 5 acres,  but  in 
other  counties  20,  24,  30,  and  in  fome  40  and  45  acres. 

Reinbald,  or  Rumbald,  was  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Cirencefter,  and  in  1065,  23d  of  Edward  the  Confcffor, 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  fet  his  hand  as  a witnefs,  fubl'cribing 
himfelf  fuch,  to  the  Charter  of  Privileges  granted  by  that  King  to 
ihe  Abbey  of  Wellminfter.  Rumbald  lies  buried  in  the  body  of 
the  church  of  Cirenceher,  with  an  infcription  on  his  grave  ftone, 
**  Rumbald  lies  here.” 
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OWNERS  of  CHELTENHAM. 


HE  town  of  Cheltenham*  was  in  the  reign  of 


-1-  William  the  Conqueror  veiled  in  the  Crown, 
but  belonged  to  Henry  dc  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, I ft  of  King  John,  1199,  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed it  for  other  lands. 

3d  Henry  III.  1219,  the  manor  and  hundred 
were  granted  to  William  Long  Efpee,  (Long- 
fword,  a natural  fon  of  Henry  ll.  by  Fair  Rofa- 
jnond)  who  became  Earl  of  Salilbury  in  right  of 
bis  wife  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  to  William,  fon 
of  Patrick  d’Eurieux,  firft  Earl  of  Salilbury. 

In  the  yth  of  fame  reign  he  leafed  the  benefit  of 
the  markets,  fairs,  and  hundreds  of  Cheltenham  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town ; which  Icafe  was  re- 
newed at  a certain  referved  rent  three  years  after. 

Said  William  dying  poffelTed  of  it,  loth  Henry 
III.  1226,  wasfucceeded  by  his  fon  William,  w’ho 
had  his  eftates  feized  for  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  leave  from  the  king,and  in  1250  was 
flain  by  the  Saracenst  his  only  fon  dying  an  infant, 
the  title  became  extindl,  and  fell  to  the  crown. 

27th  Henry  III.  1243,  the  manor  of  Cheltham 
was  granted  in  dower  to  his  Queen  Eleanor, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Provence  in  France;  and, 
according  to  the  records,  the  Bilhop  of  Hereford 

• Jt  was  an  anticnt  Demefne,  and  enjoyed  gieat  privileges. 
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appears  to  have  been  feized  of  it  in  the  third  of 
faid  reign ; in  the  36th  of  which,  1252,  the  Abbey 
of  Fifchamp  in  Normandy  became  poffefled  of  the 
manors  of  Cheltenham  and  Sclaugtre,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Cheltenham  and  Salefmanfberrie, 
with  free  warren,  by  purchafe  and  exchange  of 
lands  in  Winchelfea  and  Rye  in  Suflex  j and  their 
right  to  thofe  and  other  great  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  therein,  was  allowed  15th  Edward 
I.  1287  ; who,  three  years  after,  granted  them  his 
licence  to  fell  thofe  manors  and  hundreds, 

2d  Edward,  1309,  John  Limel  died,  feized  of 
this  manor,  which  it  is  apprehended  he  held  by 
leafe  only. 

It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Mont- 
bury,  an  alien  monaftery  in  Normandy;  but  the 
lands  of  all  alien  monafteries  being  veiled  in  the 
crown  by  a6l  of  parliament,  1415,  2d  of  Henry 
III.  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Cheltenham  were 
granted  to  the  Nunnery  of  Sion  in  Middlefex, 
Maud,  the  abbefs,  to  confirm  her  title,  1444,  22d 
Henry  VI.  levied  a fine  thereof,  and  received  a 
fuller  confirmation  of  it,  1461,  ill  Edward  IV. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  fame  reign,  1465,  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  (brother  to  James  the  5th  Lord 
Berkeley)  who  in  1 460  was  feized  of  the  caftle  and 
manor  of  Beverllon*  in  this  county,  held  this 

* Beverfton  Caftle,  one  mile  N.  E.  of  Tetbury,  is  feid  to 
K i«ign  of  Edward  III.  by  Thomas  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  (but  was  only  repaired  at  that  time)  out  of  the  ranlbm 

, took  at  the  battle  of  PoiSliers,  under  Edward 

the  Black  Priace. 
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manor,  &c.  alfo  by  leafe,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the 
Abbefs  of  Sion,  as  that  nunnery  was  pollefled  of 
it  at  the  time  of  its  diflblution,*  in  the  general 
fweep  made  by  Henry  VIII.  1540,  when  it  came 
to  the  crown,  and  fo  continued  till  1608,  5th  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  granted  to  Wm.  Dutton, f 
efq;  and  from  him  has  defcended  to  James  Dutton, 
efq;  the  prefent  lord  of  the  manor,  who  May  1 
1784,  was  created  an  Englifh  Peer  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Shireborne,  and  before  his  creation  was  one 
of  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter 
in  Parliament,  as  many  of  his  anceftors  had  been. 
He  is  the  23d  in  lineal  defcent  from  Hudart,  or 
Odart,  the  Norman,  (who,  with  his  five  brothers, 
l^igel  and  four  others,  came  over  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  1066,  with  Hugh  Lupus  |1  earl  of 

Chefter) 

* ’At  that  time  the  annual  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Sion 
Amounted  to  1 9441 . 1 1 s.  1 1 |d . and  the  King  delighted  fo  Bxuch 
in  the  fituation,  that  he  kept  it  to  himfelf.  (^leen  Mary  fettled 
Nuns  in  it  again,  but  they  were  expelled  firft  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  permilTion  to  carry  their  treafure  along  with  Uiem.  It  now 
belongs  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  marriage 
of  his  father  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  o# 
Hertford,  afterwards  7th  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who  gave  it  to  her. 
To  him  it  came  from  his  father  Charles  the  6th  Duke,  who 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Joce- 
line  Percy  the  nth  and  laft  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whofe 
grandfather  Henry  it  had  been  granted  by  King  James  I. 

4 Son  of  Thomas  Dutton,  efq;  who  in  J553  purchafed  tlte 
manor,  witli  the  reflory  and  advowfon  of  Shireborne,  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Alleyn. 

II  Hugh  Lupus,  fon  of  Emma,  (fitter  to  William  the  Conque. 
ror,  by  his  inotlier  Ariel’s  marriage  with  Herlaine,  a Norman 

gentleman) 
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ChcftcrO  and  8th  from  I'homas  Dutton,  who  firft 
purchaied  in  Gloucefterftiire,  two  hundred  and 
jifty  years  ago.* 

Shirebornp 

gentleman)  by  the  Count  of  Auranclies,  was  by  his  uncle  the 
Conqueror,  1070,  (by  the  advice  of  his  council)  placed  at  Chefter, 
as  being  a valiant  foldier,  and  proper  perfon  to  reftrain  the  Welch^ 
and  had  all  Chefhire,  except  what  belonged  to  the  bilhops,  which 
was  not  much,  given  to  him  and  his  hens  for  ever,  with  the  title 
and  earldom  of  Chefter,  to  hold  it  as  freely  by  the  fword  as  he 
(William)  did  the  kingdom  of  England.  Tnat  is,  he  was  to 
exercii'e  as  abfolute  an  authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  county,  as  the  King  did  over  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  j thus  conftiiuting  him  a Count  Palatine,  or  Officer 
invclted  with  luperior  fK)wer  to  repel  invafions.  He  was  the  fit  ft 
hereditary  Eatl,  and  citerciled  luveitigu  anthoiity  over  it  40 
years,  attd  during  tliat  time  creatrti  8 Barons.  Bcfides  which, 
he  had  a grant  ol  24  manors  in  other  counties,  of  which,  lix  io 
Glouccfterlhiic.  This  Hugh  feated  Hudart  or  Odart,  at  Diin- 
tone,  near  Weaverham,  in  Chelhirej  whence  his  deicendants 
took  the  Surname  De  Duntune  or  Dutton  j and  where,  for  fin- 
guiar  fervices  rendered  Ranulph,  ftxth  Earl  of  Chefter,  in  obliging 
the  Welch  under  Llewellyn  (who  had  befieged  him  in  Rothlain, 
or  Rhudland  Cadle,  in  Flintfliire,  built  by  Earl  Hugh’s  nephew, 
Robert  de  Rhudland)  to  retreat,  he  further  granted  this  family 
very  great  privileges,  which  being  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  I 
(hall  here  give  fome  account  of.-— It  was  on  Midl'umir.ct-day, 
the  principal  fair  at  Chefter,  when  the  news  came  that  the  caftle 
was  invelfed,  and  fuccour  demanded  of  Roger  de  Laci,  conflable 
of  Chefter;  he  immediately  difpatched  Ralph  Dutton,  who  gai  tier- 
ing together  the  rude  multitude,  and  amongft  them  a great  num* 
ber  of  fidiers,  arrived  in  time  to  deliver  the  Earl  from  his  danger. 
In  reward  for  which  lervicc,  a charter  for  the  government  and 
regulating  of  all  the  fidiers  within  the  county  of  Chefter,  was 
granted  to  him  and  his  heirs.  And  yearly  on  Midihmmer-day, 
all  the  fidiers  and  minftrels  of  the  county  attend  the  heir  of  laid 
Ralph  Dutton,  or  his  ftevsard,  from  his  lodging  to  the  church, 
one  going  before  with  the  furcoat  of  the  aims  of  Dutton,  and 
the  fidiers  walking  two  by  two,  playing  on  their  inftruments. 
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Shircborne  (or  Sherborne)  hoafe,his  LorJfhip’s 
feat,  fituated  in  the  parifli  of  the  fame  name,  is 
about  1 8 miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  3 beyond 
Northleach,  on  the  left  between  that  place  and 
Burford,  and  is  vifible  from  the  road. 

Of  the  other  eftates  the  records  fhew,  that  John 
Cheltenham  died  feized  of  lands  in  Cheltenham, 
near  Arle,  23d  Edward  III.  1360. 

Service  ended,  they  proceed  in  the  fame  order  to  the  coui  t-boufe, 
wlieie  laws  and  orainances  arc  ettablifhed  for  their  better  govern- 
ment, and  penalties  are  infiifted  on  the  tranfgreflbrs : A jurifdic- 
tion,  which  the  ftatute  39th  Elizabeth,  for  punifhing  rogues, 
vagabonds,  Sec.  and  that  of  1 ft  James  I.  for  the  fame  purjwfe, 
have  provided  efpecially  againft  interfering  with,  or  prejudicing. 

Odart's  fword  (fays  Mr.  Rudder)  is  ftill  carefully  picferved 
in  the  Dutton  family,  having  pafled  over  from  heir  to  heir  as  an 
heirloom  accruing  with  the  houfe  to  the  next  heir.  The  title  of 
Earl  of  Chefter  became  extinft  in  Earl  Hugh's  family  1237,  21ft 
Henry  III.  by  the  death  of  John  Le  Scot,  nfter’s  fon  to  Renulph, 
who  made  the  above  grant,  and  fell  to  the  crown  ; and  was  by 
Henry  III.  hi  ft  granted  to  his  fecond  fon  Edmund,  (who  was  alio 
Earl  of  Leicefter  and  Derby)  but  revoked  and  given  to  his  eldeft, 
afterwards  King  Edward  I.  and  the  title  has  ever  fince  been  an- 
nexed to  thofe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  fon  Edward  II.  was 
the  firft  Englilh  Prince  the  Welch  acknowledged ; he  was  born 
among  them,  April  25,  1284,  at  Caernarvon  Caftle.  The  title 
of  Earl  at  firft  defeended  to  heirs  general,  but  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  they  have  been  ufually  limited  to  heirs  male.  Thofe 
who  were  then  made  Earls  were  frequently  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  for  this  reafon  our  monarchs  call  them  in  all  public  writings. 
Our  mofi  Dear  Coufin.  This  was  the  greateft  dignity  in  Eng- 
land for  above  300  years,  till  Edward  III.  1336,  created  his 
fon  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

• Notwithftanding  this  account  of  the  grant  to  the  Dutton 
family  in  1608,  as  mentioned  in  the  Cheltenham  Guide,  it  appears 
that  Charles  I,  was  Lord  of  it  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
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At  the  diffolution  of  the  abbey  of  Cirencefter, 
they  were  owners  of  a mill  and  other  lands  in 
Chelt;  which,  3d  Elizabeth,  were  granted  to 
Peter  Ofborn,  and  were  probably  thofe  faid  to  be 
held  by  Reimbald,  or  the  two  plough  tillages 
which  occur  afterwards.  There  was  a court  of 
pleas,  called  the  Three-weeks  Court,  held  by  the 
fteward  of  the  manor,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
of  any  amount,  but  has  long  been  difufed. 

By  an  a£l  of  Parliament  ift  Charles  I.  1625,  it 
Is  enacted,  that  the  defcent  of  the  cuftomary  lands 
fhall  thenceforth  be  in  fee-fimple,  according  to 
the  rules  of  common  law,  faving  only,  that  if  any 
copyholder  of  the  faid  manor  fhall  die  without 
ilTue  male,  having  daughters,  the  eldeft  daughter 
lhall  inherit  folely,  as  the  eldeft  fon  ought  to  do, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  j and  that  if  any 
•of  the  faid  cuftomary  lands  or  tenements  ought, 
according  to  fuch  courfe,  to  defcend  to  any  fifters, 
aunts,  or  female  coufms ; then,  and  in  every  fuch 
cafe,  the  elders  of  fuch  denomination  fhall  inherit 
the  fame  lands  or  tenements  folely. 

There  are  five  hamlets  in  this  parifli,  befides 
the  town,  viz.  Arle,  Alfton,  WeftaJ,  Naunton, 
and  Sandford. 

Arle. — One  mile  from  the  town,  down  an  eafy 
defcent,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  road,  to  the 
left  is  a fpring  of  purging  water,  rifing  perpendi- 
cular in  the  middle  of  a ditch  filled  up  with  fedge 
and  weeds,  where  the  common  water  oozes, 
runs  into,  and  mixes  with  itj  therefore  no’ juft 
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eftimate  can  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  its  fixed 
parts,  though  according  to  Dr.  Short  it  contains 
nitre  and  alcaline  earth.  The  fait  is  full  as  bitter 
and  purging  as  that  of  the  Hyde,  near  Preftbury; 
but  the  water  is  neither  fo  clear,  pleafant,  nor 
brifk,  as  the  other,  becaufe  of  its  mixture  with 
the  ditch  water.  The  fait  is  not  calcarious, 
and  is  the  fame  with  Aftrope  both  in  colour  and 
cryftals^.* 

Arle-Court  anciently  belonged  to  a family  that 
took  its  name  from  this  place,  from  whom  it  came 
to  Robert  Grevil,  by  marriage  with  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheirefles  of  John  Arles  j and  by 
marriage  of  a female  heir  of  the  faid  Grevil  into 
the  Lyggon  family;  and  in  like  manner  to  Sir 
Fleetwood  Dormer,  who  married  Catheriiie, 
daughter  of  John  Lyggon,  who  was  only  fon  to 
Richard  Lyggon,  of  Maddersfield  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  by  his  fecond  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Talbot,  efq;  of  the  Shrewfbury  family. 
Judge  Dormer  was  the  proprietor  of  this  eftate 
fome  time  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, and  was  fucceeded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine 
Dormer.  It  is  now  in  pofiefllon  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  John  Yorke,  half  brother  to  the  prefent  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  who  married  the  only  daughter  of 

♦ Dr.  Fothergil],  in  his  Experimental  Enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Cheltenlinm  Water,  lays,  this  fpring  was  opened  for  his 
infpeffion,  and  proved  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  temperature  as 
that  of  the  Spa,  though  expofed  to  the  air.  It  Ihikes  purple  with 
galls,  and  depofits  a rich  ochrey  fedimentj  but  his  time  would 
not  admit  of  further  experiments. 

Reginald 
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Reginald  Lyggon,  efq;  father  to  William  Lyggon, 
efq;  one  of  the  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament  for 

the  county  of  Worcefter. This  hamlet  has  a 

tithingman. 

Alfton.  Of  which  there  is  nothing  worthy  ob- 
fervation,  but  that  it  has  a tithingman  diftin^l 
from  the  other  hamlets, 

Wejial.  Thomas  Phillips  was  feifed  of  Chel- 
tenham Arle,  Arle  Wefton,  and  Hardhurft,  6th 
Edward  IV.  1467. 

Naunton — from  nant^  which  in  the  Britilh  lan- 
guage fignifies  a valley,  and  fometimes  a brook. 
A fine  of  lands  was  levied 

By  Francis  Grevil,  3d  Edward  VI.  1550,  in 
Naunton  and  Cheltenham,  to  the  ufe  of 
Thomas  Barret  and  John  Willis; 

By  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Ann  his  wife,  3d 
Mary,  1556,  in  Naunton  and  Alfton,  to 
John  Ilk  and  Richard  Horwood. 

Sandford-y — fo  called  from  the  fandy  foil,  and 
the  ford  over  the  brook.  Thomas  and  Philippa 
Dingley  were  feized  of  this  manor  of  Sandford 
and  of  lands  in  Cheltenham.  George  Barret 
married  their  only  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  jointly 
fued  out  livery  of  thofe  lands,  9th  Henry  VIII. 
1518. 

One  tythingman  ferves  for  the  laft  three 
hamlets. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  town  ftands  the  church  of 
Cheltenham,  a handfome  old  building,  in  form  of 
a crofs,  due  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  Its  high  and  ele- 
gant o^agonal  fpire  (lately  repaired  and  pointed) 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  profpedl  from  many 
parts  of  the  furrounding  hills,  and  has  a good  ring 
of  eight  bells.  It  is  in  the  deanry  of  Winchcomb, 
an  impropriation*  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Nunnery  of  Sion,  but  immediately  before  the 
dilTolution  of  monafteries,  to  the  abbey  of  Ciren- 
cefter;  7th  of  James  I.  1610,  to  Sir  William 
Rider;  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Eflex,  in  leafe  to  Mr.  Mathews. 

The  tithes  (a  portion  of  which  belonged  to  the 
nunnery  of  U(k  in  Monmouthftiire)  were,  22tl 
Elizabeth  1580,  granted  to  John  Fernham. 

The  re£fory,  though  valued  at  200!.  is  fuppofed 
to  be  worth  600I.  per  annum;  yet  the  ftipend  to 
the  officiating  minifter  is  not  more  than  40I.  be- 
lides  furplice-fees,  and  is  held  under  the  following 
peculiar  tenure: — he  muft  be  a Fellow  of  Jefus 
College,  Oxford,  and  with  two  others  recom- 
mended to  the  heir  of  Sir  Baptift  Hicks,t  anceftor 

of 

* Impropriations  are  fucli  livings  as  at  the  diflblutlon  of 
monafteries  were  clil’pofed  of  to  the  beft  bidders,  or  the  greateft 
favourites,  and  fo  became  lay  property.  Of  about  10,000 
churches  and  chapels  now  in  England,  3835  (upwards  of  one 
third)  are  impropriations. 

Appropriations  are  fuch  as  were  appointed  to  the  erefiing  or 
augmenting  of  fome  Bilhoprick,  deanry, or  religious  foundation. 

+ He  built  the  Seffions-Houfe  in  St.  John’s-ftreet,  London, 
called  Hicks’s  Hall;  and  1629,  4th  of  Charles  l.  was  created 
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of  the  preient  Earl  of  Gainfborough,  who  choofes 
one,  and  prefents  him  to  the  Bifhop.  By  an 
agreement  between  the  college  and  Sir  Baptifl-, 
(from  whom  they  derive  their  title  to  recommend) 
the  incumbent  cannot  hold  his  appointment  longer 
than  fix  years,  unlefs  re-ele£fed  as  above,  which 
has  generally  happened.  In  addition  to  this  fmall 
ftipend,  a Le^ure  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a fubfcription  by 
the  nobility  and  others,  (inconfideration  of  morn- 
ing prayers  being  read  daily,  from  the  firft  week 
in  June  to  Michaelmas)  which,  from  the  amiable 
chara£l:er  of  the  prefent  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Hughes,  has  increafed  within  thefe  few 
years i and  it  cannot  but  be  the  wifli  both  of  the 
Company  as  well  as  the  refidents,  that  he  may 
continue  to  enjoy  it  till  alTured  of  fuch  a provifion 
as  may  not  only  be  equivalent  to  his  merit,  but 
conciliate  his  friends  to  the  lofs  of  him. 

There  was  formerly  a chantry  in  this  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  now 
fallen  to  decay. 

7'he  church-yard  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
in  England,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  about  300 
feet,  and  rendered  particularly  agreeable  by  its 
walks  being  fhaded  with  double  rows  of  lime  trees, 

Baron  Hicks,  of  Ilmington,  and  Vifcount  Campden,  with  rCg 
mainder,  in  default  of  Iffue  male,  to  Lord  Noel,  who  married  hi 
eldeft  daughter  Juliana;  from  whom  the  prelcntEarl  of  Gainfbo- 
rough  IS  de(cena«<j,  onH  onjnyo  tKo  aKrwa  til  !pc  others,  wrtli 

the  manor  pf  Campden  in  this  county,  20  miles" N,  is.  rroni 
Glocefter. 
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which  furround  and  crofs  it.  At  the  S.  W.  gafr 
a neat  gravel  walk  leads  to  the  Church-mead, 
and  through  this  another  to  the  Chelt,  over  which 
a flight  draw-bridge  is  thrown  to  form  a paflage 
to  the  public  walks,  faid  to  have  been  planned  by' 
Norborne  Berkeley,  the  late  Lord  Bottetourt* 
The  original  defign  was  to  have  continued  the 
grand  walk  to  the  church,  if  the  proprietor  of  a 
fmall  piece  of  ground  facing  the  draw-bridge  could 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  part  with  it.  Many 
indeed  think  its  prefent  ftate  more  beautiful  than 
fuch  a length  of  walk,  as  it  now  cannot  be  feen 
till  at  the  bridge ; the  efFedf  it  then  has  is  not 
cafily  to  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have  not 
been  on  the  fpot.  The  church  fpire,  rifing  iri 
the  centre  of  the  walk,  forms  a very  plealing 
point  of  view  from  the  well ; on  the  fide  oppofite 
to  which,  the  company  have  often  expreffed  a 
uenre  that  a dial  with  a minute  hand  were  fixed ; 
and  fome  of  them  have  offered  to  contribute 
towards  eredling  it. 

The  lower  or  grand  walk  is  about  20  feet 
wide,  and  fo  fhaded  by  an  uniform  plantation  of 
tall  ftrait  elms,  at  the  diftance  of  12  feet  afunder, 
as  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  fun  in 
the  hotteft  weather,  and  is  fenced  by  a.  quickfet. 

The  following  exa6l  meafurement  of  the: 
Walks,  See.  was  taken  for  the  Author,  by  a very 
ingenious  furveyor. 

Feet,. 

From  the  ^ n.  *«»  *1.*  c.  w.  gato  of  t.:e 

Church-yard  — 

From  the  S.  W.  to  the  Church-mead  gate  318' 
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From  the  Churcli-mead  gate  to  the  lower  gate  57% 
Crofs  the  brook  to  the  Walk  gate  — — 75^ 

From  laid  gate  to  the  Pump-yard,  (the  grand  walk)  597 
The  Pump-yard  fquares  — — — 32 

Trom  the  Pump-yard  to  the  Serpentine  walk  31* 
The  Serpentine  Walk  — — S i J 


The  Long  Room,  66  feet  by  23  feet  6. 

fTwo  Views  of  the  Walks,  painted  by  Mr.  Hewfon, 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Bonnor  in  his  beft  ftile,  are  to 
be  had  of  the  venders  of  this  book,  being  of  a fize  to 
bind  up  with  it.] 

The  gradual  elevation  of  the  ground  from  the 
Chelt  to  the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ser- 
pentine walk,  though  almoft  imperceptible,  i« 
33  feet  2 inches. 

The  walk  Immediately  above  the  well  is  equally 
fhaded  by  a fimilar  plantation  of  limes  ; and  the 
uppermoft  has  a grafs  plot  in  the  centre,  with 
young  elms  on  each  fide,  and  a ferpentine  gravel 
walk  round  it,  which  has  in  general  been  thought 
not  of  fufficient  breadth,  and  is  the  only  fault  that 
can  be  found  in  this  fpot — the  tout  enfemble  of 
which  is  not  to  be  equalled  throughout  the  king- 
dom, if  el fc where. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Pump-fquare  is  the 
Long  Room,  built  in  1775  at  the  joint  ex- 
pence of  Mr,  Skillicorne  the  ground  land- 
lord, and  Mr,  Miller  the  prefent  renter  of  the 
Spa,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  while 
drinking  the  water,  and  for  public  breakfafts, 
during  the  feafon,  from  May  to  06tober5  and 
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is  generally  reckoned  the  beft  pump-room  in 
England.* 

On  the  weft  fide  is  the  Old  Pump-Room, 
now  fitted  up  as  a Reading-Room  by  Mr. 
Harward.  Over  it  is  a billiard  table,  which, 
though  fmall,  is  not  a bad  one  j and  if  kept  in 
proper  order,  with  a marker  to  attend,  would 
anfwer  the  trifling  expence  the  proprietor  might 
be  at  to  accommodate  the  company.  The  other 
part  of  this  building  is  for  the  pumper,  and  a ware- 
houfe  for  packing  the  bottled  water;  where  the 
falts  extra<fted  from  it  are  fold. 

A houfe  lately  built  for  the  Earl  Fauconberg, 
at  the  diftance  of  two  fields  weft  of  the  fpring, 
on  an  eminence,  commands  a moft  extenfive  and 
beautiful  profpeft. 

In  the  town  are  an  hofpital  and  free-fchool,  both 
founded  in  the  year  1574,  by  Richard  Pates,  efq.* 

The 

* In  1787,  there  was  company  here  by  the  middle  of  April, 
and  many  remained  ’till  November ; the  longell  feafon  of  any 
watering  place  in  England ; fome  years  back  it  lafted  only  from 
Old  Midfummer-day  ’till  the  fecond  week  in  September,  and 
from  a to  300  vifitors  in  that  time  was  thought  a good  feafon. 

f Richard  Pates,  efq;  was  recorder  of  Gloiicefter  in  1556,  and 
confirmed  by  Qi^en  Elizabeth’s  Charter,  1 561.  He  reprefented 
that  city  in  five  Parliaments,  and  was  commifiioned  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to  take  a fiirvey  of  all  religious  founda- 
tions in  Gloucefter,  Briftol,  &c.  then  fuppreffed,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  tljem  annexed  to  the  crown ; and  with  Thomas 
Chamberlayne,  efq;  purchafed  of  King  Edward  many  of  thofe 
lands  in  Gloucefter  and  elfewhere,  He  was  buried  in  1 j88,  near 

the 
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The  hofpital  is  for  three  men  and  three 
women,  with  an  allowance  of  twelve-pence 
weekly,  four-pence  quarterly,  ‘and  fixteen  {hil- 
lings to  be  laid  out  yearly  for  a coat  or  gown  for 
each  of  them.  They  have  alfo  donations  from 
other  benefadlors. 

The  free  fchool  is  endowed  with  r6l.  a year 
for  the  mailer,  a houfe  for  his  refidence,  and  4I. 
a year  for  an  ulher.  The  prefent  mailer  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  who  takes  young  gentlemen  to 
lodge  and  board,  befides  the  day  fcholars. 

The  lands  afligned  by  Mr.  Pates  for  the  fup- 
port  of  thefe  pious  foundations,  were  long  fmce 
faid  to  be  worth  60I.  per  annum.  Towards  the 
further  maintenance  of  this  charity,  fome  fmall 
tenements  in  Cheltenham  have  likewife  been 
allotted  by  George  Townfend,  efq;  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn  ; who  by  will,  A.  D.  1683,  left  lol.  a year, 
as  an  allowance  to  an  exhibitioner,  to  go  from 
hence  to  Pembroke  College  for  eight  years. 

He  founded  and  endowed  another  fchool  for 
the  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  with  4I. 
per  annum  to  the  mailer  for  teaching  fuch  as  are 
entitled  to  the  charity  to  read;  and  moreover 


the  fouth  wall  of  the  fouth  crofs  aifle  of  the  cathalial  in  GIou- 
cefter ; where  there  is  a monument  erefted  to  his  memory,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  repaired  by  Corpus  Chrilli  College,  Oxford, 
to  which  he  gave  the  nomination  of  the  mailer  and  uiher  of  the 
fchool  at  Cheltenham,  fubje6l  to  the  approbation  of  the  Bifliop 
of  the  diocefe;  And  the  College,  as  governors,  have  added  5I. 
tier  annum  to  the  fum  he  left  for  the  fuppoit  of  the  fchool. 

D left 
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kft  5I.  per  annum  for  apprenticing  out  lads  In 
this  parifh.  To  the  poor  of  which  Mr.  John 
Walwyn  gave  by  will,  in  1627,  fifty  fhlllings 
yearly  for  ever,  charged  on  his  manor  in  the  ad- 
jacent parifh  of  Swindon.  Thefe  charities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  putting  out  appren- 
tices, were  in  1667  confolidated,  and  laid  out  in 
the  purchafe  of  lands,  called  the  Poor’s  Grounds; 
which,  though  worth  only  81.  5s.  per  annum  at 
that  time,  are  now  lett  for  18I.  per  annum,  and 
applied  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  refpec- 
■tive  donors. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanfby, 
vicar  of  Badgworth  in  this  county,  in  the  year 
1704,  left  an  eftate  there,  let  for  14I.  per  annum, 
for  apprenticing  boys  of  the  parifhes  of  Badg- 
worth, Churchdown,  (commonly  called  Chofen) 
and  Cheltenham,  in  the  following  proportions : 
Badgworth  5I.  Churchdown  3I.  and  Cheltenham 
the  overplus  yearly. 

There  is  alfo  a boarding  and  day  fchool  In  the 
town  for  young  ladies,  kept  by  Mrs.  Anfel. 

In  1787  Sunday-fchools  were  opened  in  this 
town,  and  met  with  great  encouragement  by  a 
liberal  fubfcription,  not  of  the  inhabitants  only,  but 
feveral  of  the  company  unfolicited  ; and  from  the 
decent  deportment  of  the  children  in  thefe  fchools, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  for  that  entire  refor- 
mation here  which  this  eftablifhment  has  in  general 
>ecn  produdlive  of  throughout  the  kingdom. 

According 
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According  to  the  account  publifhed  In  the  year 
t7i2,  there  were  321  houfes  in  this  parifii,  and 
about  1500  inhabitants,  which  are  muchincrealed 
fince  that  time,  being  now  eftimated  at  about 
400  houtes  and  2000  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Cheltenham  runs  in  almoft  a 
ftraight  line  one  mile  in  length,  from  S.  S.  K.  to 
N.  N.  W.  having  one  principal  ftreet,  with  fome 
returns,  lanes,  and  adjoining  houfes.  Till  within 
thefe  few  years  the  water  ran  through  the  middle 
of  it,  and  in  a fcarcity  ftagnated,  and  was  ofl'cn- 
five;  but  at  prefent  there  is  a good  road  througli 
the  town,  with  a channel  on  each  fide  for  the 
water:  and  the  ftreets,  by  an  adf  of  Parliament 
obtained  in  1786,  with  permiifion  and  confcnt  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  have  been  new  paved, 
cleanfed  and  lighted,  the  houfes  numbered,  the 
market-houfes,  figns  and  fpouts  pulled  down,  and 
other  nuifances  removed.  Improvements  have 
alfo  been  made  in  feveral  of  the  Lodging-houfes; 
new  ones  have  been  fitted  up,  and  filled  by  people 
of  the  firft  rank.  In  the  year  1780  the  whole 
number  of  Lodging-houfes  was  about  33;  at 
prefent  there  are  near  130.  Lodgings  have  alfo 
been  fitted  up  at  Charlton  Kings,  Sandford,  Arle, 
Alfton,  and  Preftbury:  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  negledled  ftate  of 
this  place  for  near  thirty  years,  had  been  fearful 
of  rilking  any  expence,  will,  from  the  great  and 
regular  increafe  of  company  reforting  to  it  within 
the  laft  eight  years,  be  convinced  that  it  is  their 
intereft  to  render  their  lodgings  as  commodious, 
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and  every  other  circumftance  as  agreeable  as 
polTible,  to  thofe  who  frequent  it  in  the  feafon 
who  in  general  feem  to  agree,  that  fuch  an  exer- 
tion, and  the  great  amendment  of  the  roads  in  the 
vicinity,  which  has  taken  place  according  to 
of  Parliamentjt  will  make  Cheltenham  the 
moft  noted,  and  beft  frequented  watering  place  in 
this  kingdom  j beijig  otherwife  blefled  with  every 
beauty  nature  can  beftow:  The  walks  and  rides 
fufliciently  variegated  ; the  views  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  extenfive  and  delightful  j and  the  country 
abounding  with  piiSlurefque  fcenes. 

Provifions  in  general  are  good  here;  the  mut- 
ton peculiarly  well-flavoured,  arifing  without 
doubt  from  the  fine  texture  and  fweet  tafte  of  the 
pafture  on  the  hills.  The  market  is  on  Thurfday, 
when  butter  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  are  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  villages;  and  fince  the 

* In  1780  the  company  (during  this  feafon)  amounted  to  374 
178J 
1782 
3783 

1784 

1785 

1786 
3787 

f An  aft  parted  25th  III.  3785,  for  amending  the  roads 
from  a place  called  Fifths  Elm,  in  the  Tewkefbuiy  turnpike  road, 
through  Cheltenham  to  Elfton  Church  and  Coombend  Bieches 
in  the  road  from  Cirencefter  to  Gloucefter  ; and  from  the  market- 
houfe  in  Cheltenham  to  the  Burford  turnpike  road  at  Pewfdon 
Afti ; and  from  Cheltenham  to  the  road  from  Glocefter  to  Lon- 
don at  Kilkenny  Houfej  and  from  the  direftion  port  in  Bcm- 
•bridge  field,  through  Birdlip,  to  join  the  road  from  Gloucefter  to 
Bath  at  or  near  Painfwick  and  the  houfe  called  the  Harrow. 


500 

460 

560 

650 

910 

1140 

1320 
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great  increafe  of  company,  the  country  people 
bring  in  poultry,  &c.  and  the  huckfters  bring  fal- 
mon,  eels,  gudgeons,  perch,  carp,  tench,  and  other 
frefh-water  fifh,  from  the  Severn  every  day  in  the 
week  during  the  feafon;  and  in  the  month  of  July 
and  Auguft  famlets  or  botchers,  from  41b.  to  6 or 
ylb.  each  ; lobfters  and  cray  fifh  once  or  twice  a 
week,  but  always  on  Tuefday  from  Oxford  j foies, 
and  other  fea-fifh,  by  the  carriers  from  Bath; 
trout,  jack.  See.  may  be  had  by  giving  orders 
at  Cirencefter,  where  they  are  frefh  from  the 
Thames  every  Monday,  and  fometimes  oftner. 
Rabbits  are  brought  from  the  warren  near  Poftlip, 
and  pidgeons  from  the  neighbouring  farm-houfes. 

There  are  five  annual  fairs  held  here  for  cattle  of 
all  forts,  viz.  on  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  April;  on 
Holy^Thurfday ; the  fecond  Thurfday  in  Septem- 
ber, a cheefe  fair  ; third  Thurfday  in  December; 
and  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  (St.  James’s  day,  O.  S.) 
for  cattle,  but  particularly  lambs  in  great  abun- 
dance. Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  ftatute  fairs, 
called  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country) 
Mops,  for  the  hiring  of  men  and  women  fervants, 
on  the  Thurfday  before  Michaelmas-day,  and  the 
Thurfday  after,  at  both  which,  as  at  the  other 
five,  are  fold  pedlary,  and  other  wares,  toys,  &c. 

A great  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  for  malt 
made  in  this  town,  but  is  now  very  inconfiderable : 
The  only  manufafture  being  that  of  cotton  ftock- 
ings,  which  have  a great  fale. 
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The  women  and  children  of  the  poorer  fort 
comb  and  fpin  woollen  yarn  for  the  clothiers  at 
Stroud,  &c.  Near  this  town,  (fays  the  author  of 
the  Cheltenham  Guide,  publifhed  in  1 781 ) “ upon 
the  Cotefwold  hills,  the  fleeces  are  Superlatively 
good ; and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  celebrated  breed 
of  fheep,  which  produces  the  fine  Spanifti  wool, 
was  originally  raifed  from  fome  of  the  Cotefwold 
fheep,  (ent  as  a prefent  to  the  King  of  Spain  by 
one  of  our  good-natured  Sovereigns:” — An  error 
the  above  writer  has  fallen  into  from  its  being  in 
general  fo  reported.  But  the  fheep  here  men- 
tioned, fent  by  Edward  IV.  in  1468  to  Alphonfo 
King  of  Arragon,  were  taken  from  the  Ryelands 
in  the  parifli  of  Dimmock,  in  the  foreft  divifion, 
13  miles  W.  from  Tewkefbury,  and  almoft  at  the 
extremity  of  the  county,  next  to  Herefordfhire : 
The  fleeces  from  which  county  may  be  reckoned 
the  fineft  in  England,  and  fo  far  exceed  thofe  of 
the  Cotefwold,  that  when  thefe  have  fold  for  8id. 
per  pound,  the  beft  Herefordfhire  have  brought 
2S.  a ftill  ftronger  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
Were  this  breed  then  more  encouraged,  might 
we  not  in  time  fland  little  in  want  of  a fupply  of 
Spanilh  wool  for  our  finefl  manufactures? 

The  Inns  at  Cheltenham  are,  the  Plough,  the 
Swan,  the  George,  and  the  Fleece;  at  all  of 
which  are  ordinaries  during  the  feafon. 

In  1785,  an  Hotel,  with  a long  room  for  an 
ordinary,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Edw'ards,  oppofite 
the  great  houfe. 


A piece 
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» 

A piece  of  ground  has  lately  been  purchafed 
oppofite  Mr.  Miller’s  Rooms,  to  build  an  Hotel 
on  a very  extenfive  plan,  with  Baths,  &c. 

There  are  two  public  rooms  opened  at  Chel- 
tenham for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
the  company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moreau, 
the  firft  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies  at  this  Spa, 
in  1780  i viz. 

Mr.  Rooke’s  (late  Mr.  Jones’s  feet 

Old  Rooms)  60  by  30 

Mr.  Miller’s  oppofite  the  Play-houfe  68  by  26 

which  by  a vote  of  the  Company  in  1784,  when 
they  were  firft  opened,  take  the  amufements  al- 
ternate, as  follows : 

Monday  Minuet  Ball  changing  weekly 
Tuelday  Rooms  for  Cards 

Wednelday  Rooms  Play  night 

Thurfday  Cotillon  Ball  changing  weekly 
Friday  Rooms  for  cards 

Saturday  Rooms  Play  night 

A board  with  notice  of  which  is  hung  up  in 
the  Pump-Room. 

The  Subfcriptions  to  each  Room, 

For  the  Balls^  each  perfon  o 106 

. Non-Subfcriber’s  admifiion  o 26 

Entrance  on  Card  Nights^  Ladies  026 

^ Gentlemen  050 

Non-Subfcriber’s  admilTion  010 

% 
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By  another  vote  of  the  above  Company,  in 
1784,  the  fubfcription  to  the  balls  for  a family 
extending  to  fons  and  daughters  only,  is  one  guinea 
for  three  admillions. 

The  dancing  at  both  rooms  always  ends  at  eleven. 

The  Monday’s  ball  may  more  properly  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  minuet  than 
the  drefs  ball,  for  etiquette  of  drefs  is  not  required 
here  j no  public  place  being  fo  free  from  difagree- 
able  reftraints  as  this. 

The  Spa  Room  is  open  every  morning  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  water-drinkers  j and  for 
public  breakfafts  on  a Monday  from  the  firft  week 
in  June,  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable. 
The  company  ufed  to  be  very  numerous;  but 
from  their  being  of  late  fo  little  attended,  there 
have  been  but  3 or  4 breakfafts  in  the  feafon.* 

The  fubfcription  to  this  room  is  s,  d, 

A general  one  to  enable  the  renter  to") 

keep  the  walks  and  avenues  to  the  >26 
well  in  proper  repair  J 

[This  book  ferves  as  a notice  of  the  company’s 
arrival  at  the  Spa,  and  they  are  requefted  to  infert 
their  names  in  it  as  early  as  poflible,  with  the 
number  of  the  houfe  where  they  lodge.] 

• 

* It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Company  would  in  general 
confider  the  confequence  their  frequenting  the  Public  Breakfafts 
might  be  of  to  the  town:  many  of  tlie neighbouring  Gentry  would 
not  only  attend  them,  but  alfo  ftay  to  the  Monday’s  Ball. 

And 
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The  fubrcriptlon  to  the  mufic*  every  morning 
at  the  well  from  eight  till  ten,  and  twice  a week 
(Tuefday  and  Friday)  in  good  weather  in  the 
evening,  is  from  five  fhillings  upwards ; 'and  it  is 
hoped  the  company  will  honour  this  fubfcription 
as  well  as  the  others,  with  their  countenance; 
being,  with  a benefit  in  the  full  feafon,  and  what 
the  band  receive  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
rooms  for  playing  at  the  balls,  the  whole  of 
their  emolument. 

The  Circulating  Library,  befides  the  ufual  af- 
fortment  of  novels,  &c.  contains  as  feledf  a col- 
leilion  of  valuable  books  as  may  be  found  in  many 
of  greater  extent,  and  much  more  noted,  at  other 
water-drinking  places.  Mr.  Harward  the  pro- 
prietor, who  keeps  a very  large  fliopin  Gloucefter, 
has  lately  fitted  up  a new  and  commodious  (hop 
here  at  a very  great  expence;  and  defirous  to  oblige 
his  cuftomers,  takes  care  to  furnifh  this  library 
with  every  new  publication  worthy  notice.  The 
fubfcription  5s.  for  the  feafon. f He  alfo  lets  out 
harpfichords,  piano  fortes,  and  other  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  and  provides  perfons  to  tune  them. 

• This  entertainment  generally  gives  great  delight  to  perlbns 
of  all  ages;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  fuch  an  addition  to 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  fpot  may  contiibute  to  the  operation 
of  the  water  with  greater  fuccefs;  for  the  fpirits  being  put  into 
motion,  and  molt  agreeably  touched  by  the  harmony  of  the  inftru- 
ments,  the  fenfible  fibres  become  niore  pliant,  and  the  feveral  or- 
gans better  adapted  to  the  freeexercife  of  their  different  functions. 

■f  As  a further  proof  of  the  increafe  of  company  at  this  place, 
the  fubfcription  to  the  library,  which  in  1780  was  only  52,  in 
1785  was  upwards  of  aoo  j in  1786  300,  and  in  1787  334. 

The 


The  theatre  built  here  by  Mr.  Watfon^Is  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  much  frequented.  The  prices  of 
admiffion: — Boxes  3s.  Pit  2s.  Gallery  is. 

At  Prefbury,  about  two  miles  from  Cheltenham, 
is  a pleafure-garden,  fummer-houfe,  and  grotto, 
much  frequented  by  breakfaft,  dinner,  or  tea- 
drinking parties,  originally  laid  out  by  Mr.  Darke, 
but  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Rooke.  Thcfe,  with 
excurfions  to  Gloucefter,  Malvern,  Oakley- wood, 
Frogmill,  Birdlip,  Painiwick,  and  Rodborough, 
form  the  amufements  during  a courfe  of  drinking 
the  Cheltenham  water. 

A CofFee-Houfe  is  open  at  the  Plough,  where 
the  London  papers  are  received  every  morning. 

A good  general  Boarding-Table  feems  to  be 
much  defired  by  the  Company,  and  would  cer- 
tainly anfwer  to  any  perfon,  well  calculated,  wh» 
may  ellablifh  one. 
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OF  THE  CHELTENHAM  SPA, 


It’s  Virtues  and  EJFe<9s« 

HIS  valuable  fpring  is  at  the  diftance  of  one 


A third  of  a mile  S.  from  the  church,  rifing 
out  of  a mixed  loamy  and  liindy  foil,  the  fame  on 
which  the  town  Hands,  and  for  ten  miles  round 
it;  though  the  whole  fcite  is  elevated  and  dry, 
yet  it  is  fingularly  fertile,  affording  plentifully 
whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  thofe  who  frequent  it. 

Such  a fituation  cannot  but  contribute  greatly 
towards  the  good  effedfs  of  the  water;  for  the  air 
we  breathe  is  not  always  the  objecH  of  our  choice; 
befides  that  it  may  be  corrupted  or  correifed  by 
numberlefs  caufes.  That  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  beft  for  the  health  is  the  moft  ferene,  con- 
fequently  replete  with  vital  fpirits.  Such  a foil 
then  as  the  above,  which  abforbs  humidity,  is 
moft  likely  to  be  bleft  with  this  kind  of  air, 
becaufe  produftive  of  but  few,  if  any  particles, 
likely  to  infeff  the  atmofphere.  Perhaps  alfo  it  is 
corredled  by  the  effluvia  which  may  arife  from  the 
mineral  fprings. 

Invalids  who  come  to  Cheltenham  foon  recover 
their  appetite.  This  fenfible  effedt  is  doubtlefs 
owing  to  the  goodnefs  and  falubrity  of  the  air ; 
nothing  being  fo  beneficial  to  Tick  people  as  exer- 
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clfe  in  a dry,  ferene,  open  air;  efpecially  If  con- 
tinued till  a flight  perfpiration  enfues.  The  fame 
taken  in  the  houfe  has  not  an  equal  tendency  to 
the  prefervation  of  health;  for  in  the  open  air  we 
continually  breathe  that,  which  reiterated  infpi- 
ration  has  not  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  a 
powerful  fupport  of  life  and  health.  How  dange- 
rous is  it  then  for  thofe,  whether  invalids  or  not, 
who,  after  walking  till  fuch  a perfpiration  is  begun, 
continue  when  the  evening  dews  commence!* 
by  which  it  is  eafily  fupprefTed,  and  the  confe- 
quence  may  be  more  pernicious  than  they  who 
expofe  themfelves  to  thefe  damps  are  aware  of. 

This  water  owes  Its  difcovery  to  a flow  fpring, 
being  obferved  to  ooze  from  a ftrong  thick  bluifli 
clay  or  marie,  under  the  fandy  foil,  which  after 
fpreading  itfelf  a few  yards  upon  the  furface  dif- 
appeared,  leaving  much  of  its  falts  behind.  To 
feed  on  which,  flocks  of  pigeons  daily  coming, 
induced  Mr.  Mafon,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
ground,  to  take  more  particular  notice  of  it ; when 
it  was  further  remarked,  that  in  hard  frofly  w’ea- 
ther,  when  other  fprings  were  faff  bound,  this 
alone  continued  in  its  fluid  ftate.  Upon  trial  it 
was  found  to  be  cathartic.  Others  again  fay, 
that  the  virtues  of  this  water  were  firfl;  fhewn  on 
a horfe  which  grazed  there,  and  by  drinking  at 

• This,  I am  foiry  to  obferve,  is  too  much  the  cuftom.— The 
Italians  in  this  fet  us  a good  example ; as  in  hot  weather  they 
always  retire  for  about  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  the  dews  during  that  time,  which  on  a fpot  like  this,  whci« 
there  muft  be  many  latent  fprings,  cannot  but  be  very  lieavy. 
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this  place,  and  rolling  himfelf  in  the  grafs  where 
the  fpring  oozed  out,  was  cured  of  a violent  hu- 
mour and  other  diforders  he  laboured  under.  Even 
now  fome  gentlemen  give  it  their  horfes  that  have 
any  humours ; they  drink  it  very  willingly,  and 
ufually  receive  benefit  from  it. 

The  ground  was  originally  the  property  of  Mr. 
Higgs,  of  Charlton-Kings^  but  not  knowing  of  a 
medicinal  fpring  being  on  the  fpot,  he  fold  It  with 
the  adjoining  lands  in  1716  to  Mr.  Mafon,  who 
difcovered  the  fpring,  which  for  fome  time  after 
its  difcovery  was  open,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  drank  of  it.  In  the  year  1718 
it  was  railed  in,  locked  up,  and  a little  fhed  thrown 
over  it;  and  in  confequence  of  fome  experiments 
made  on  the  water  by  Dr.  Baird  of  Worcefter, 
and  Dr.  Grevil  of  Gloucefter,  its  virtues  became 
more  generally  known,  and  it  was  fold  medicinally 
till  the  year  1721,  when  leafed  to  Mr.  Spencer  at 
61I.  per  annum. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Mafon  and  his  Ton, 
Capt.  Henry  Skillicorne,  father  of  the  prefent 
landlord,  becoming  proprietor  of  the  fpring  and 
premifes,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Mafon,  in  the  fummer  of  1738,  not  only  built  the 
Old  Room  on  the  weft-fide  for  the  drinkers,  with 
other  neceflary  'conveniences,  but  fecured  the 
fpring  from  all  extraneous  matter ; erecSted  a fquare 
brick  building,  on  four  arches,  as  a dome  over  it, 
with  a pump  on  the  eaft  fide,  rifing  in  form  of  an 
obelilk.  The  well,  in  the  centre  of  this  dome, 
being  the  neateft  and  perhaps  the  beft  fecured  of 
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any  of  the  kind,  about  five  or  fix  feet  below  the 
I'urface,  is  clofe  fliut  down  wdth  doors  to  exclude 
the  freedom  of  the  air.  At  the  fame  time  he  laid 
out  the  paved  court  about  it,  formed  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Walks,  planted  the  trees,  and  was 
continually  improving  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place,  to  render  it  worthy  the  very  numerous  re- 
Ipedlable  companies  which  at  that  period  reforted 
to  it  ; and  increafed  in  the  year  1740,  on  the  ex- 
periments made  on  it  by  Dr.  Short  about  that 
time,  mentioned  in  his  treatife  on  waters  j where 
calling  it  a Neutral  Purging  Chalybeate  JVater, 
he  defervedly  gives  it  the  preference  to  nil  others 
of  the  fame  kind  yet  difcovered  in  England  j and 
fays,  that  excepting  the  Stoke  Water,  it  carries 
the  greateft  proportion  of  fait  in  the  fame  volume. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  No.  461,  p. 
830,  anno  1741,  is  an  examination  of  the  Chil- 
tenham  mineral  water  by  Conradus  Hieronymus 
Senckenberg,  but  which  feems  to  differ  very  much 
from  the  examinations  fince  made  of  this  water  ; 
and  the  learned  and  ingenious  friend  who  was  fo 
kind  to  furnifh  me  with  the  extradf,  at  the  fame 
time  obferved,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
that  Senckenberg  could  not  find  there  was  any 
iron  in  this  water,  having  made  the  experiment  in 
London,  where  the  chalybeate  particles  muft  have 
been  loft  by  carriage ; indeed  they  equally  are  fo 
if  the  water  is  drank  at  the  Icaft  diftance  from  the 
fpring;  for  which  reafon,  thofe  who  wifh.to  benefit 
by  the  chalybeate,  drink  it  in  many  fmall  glaftes  at 
the  well,  and  find  it  anfwcr  the  purpofe,  as  in  larger 
glaliesit  flies  off  before  the  whole  is  taken. 
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Tlie  exigence  of  iron  in  this  water  Is  fully 
proved  by  Dr.  Fothergill  in  his  ingenious  Experi- 
mental Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of 
the  Cheltenham  Water,  1785,*  where  trom  the 
Experiments,  No.  I.  with  I'influre  of  Galls,  he 
produced  a vivid  purple,  which  by  {landing  grows 
darker,  inclining  to  a dulky  green,  with  varie- 
gated pellicles  on  the  furface.  Remarking,  that 
if  a glafs  of  the  water  be  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
it  entirely  lofes  this  tinging  property  in  half  an 
hour,  and  with  it  its  fmartnefs  on  the  palate. 

In  his  inference  on  this  Experiment,  he  fays,  it 
appears  that  the  water  contains  iron,  lince  no 
other  metal  ffrikes  this  colbur  with  galls. 

Mr,  Cromwell  Mortimer,  in  his  remarks  on 
Senckenberg’s  examination,  fame  No.  Philofo- 
phical  I'raiifatliions,  anno  1741,  obferves.  That 
Lord  Cadogan  had  communicated  a Ihort  account 
of  this  water  to  the  Royal  Society,  April  17th, 
1735,  being  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Dundafs, 
furgeon  to  his  Lordfliip’s  regiment,  dated  Glou- 
cefter,  March  25^  I735>  givittg  an  account  of 
fome  experiments  he  had  made  on  this  water, 
which  moftly  agree  with  thofe  made  by  Sencken- 
berg,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  being  made  at 
a diftance  from  the  well. 

But  Dr.  Fothergill,  who,  on  his  experiment 
with  fyrup  of  violets,  fays  it  produced  a green  co- 
lour, which  Senckenberg  denies,  further  adds, 

* Neceflary  to  be  read  by  all  who  frequent  this  Spa.. 
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Experiment  22,  that  a gentleman  who  had  long 
frequented  Chejtenham  Spa,  having  preferved  two 
bottles  of  the  water  22  years  as  a matter  of  curi- 
cfity,  requefted  him  to  examine  it. 

“ The  water  on  being  poured  Into  a glafs  was 

clear  and  perfedtly  free  from  any  bad  odour.  It 
“ turned fyrup  of  violets  green^  it  tailed  flat,  and  had 
“ entirely  loft  its  tinging  property  with  galls, 
“ agreeably  to  what  he  had  expelled  ; as  it  equally 
“ had  in  two  bottles  he  had  frefti  drawn  from  the 
“ fpring,  well  corked  and  fealed,  which  he  exa- 
“ mined  fix  weeks  after  his  return  to  Bath.” 

Dr.  Short  alfo,  in  his  experiment,  § 13.  4,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  water  taken  from  the  furface  of  the 
well,  or  deeper  recently  drawn,  by  the  addition  of 
a few  drops  of  infufion  of  galls,  as  12  to  2 oz. 
ftrikes  a pale  but  vivid  purple  inftantly  ; but  being 
by  any  means  expofed  to  the  air,  or  even  fecured 
in  a bottle  by  the  clofeft  ordinary  corkingyir  a 
few  hours,  gives  no  indication  of  its  being  cha- 
lybeate.— A ftrong  argument  for  drinking  this 
water  at  the  well  only,  for  thofe  who  wilh  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  deriveable  from  it. 

Since  which,  Do£tors  Linden,  Lucas,  Ruflell, 
Rutty,*  Hulme,  Smith,  Mr.  Barker,  and  others, 
have  examined  it. 

By 

•Dr.  Rutty, in  his  Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  chap.i,p.  133, 
fays,  “ An  acquaintance  of  mine,  aged  40,  from  fitting  up  late 
at  night,  in  his  occupation  as  a ferine,  was  troubled  at  hrft  with 
pimples,  and  afterwards,  for  above  a year,  with  feveral  ulcera- 
tions in  bis  legs,  from  whence  oozed  out  ,a  brinilh  liquoi : He 
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By  their  feveral  experiments,  and  its  effecls  on 
many  perfons  of  various  conftitutions,  in  diftcrcnc 
difiempers,  it  is  found  on  evaporation  to  contain, 
in  a gallon,  eight  drams  of  nitrous  fait,  with  two 
drams  of  an  alkaline  earth ; that  it  confifts  of  a 
large  quantity  of  calcarious  nitre,  ^riative  Sal 
Catharticum  yimariim']  to  which  it  owes  its  purga- 
tive virtue ; a light  fulphur,  manifefted  by  its 
foetid  dejections ; and  a volatile  fteel.  It  is  not  af- 
fected by  alkaline  fpirits,  but  ferments  with  acids. 
Some  other  materials  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
its  compofition,  if  more  minutely  examined  and 
tortured  ; but  the  principles  already  mentioned 
are  fo  evident  and  inconteftible,  as  to  account  for 
all  its  operations  and  effeCts  ; the  others  being  of 
little  efficacy,  a difeuffion  of  them  would  be  mere 
lofs  of  time.  And  were  any  thing  ftill  neceflary 
to  eftablifh  its  reputation,  nothing  can  more  effec- 
tually anfwer  this  purpofe,  than  the  almoft  incre- 
dible cures  which  have  been  effeCled  by  it  within 
thefefew  years,  that  it  has  been  more  reforted  to 
than  ever;  which  muft  iix  the  ftandard  of  this  ex- 

drank  thefe  waters,  to  a quart  in  a day  for  lix  weeks,  which  purged 
himgentlyj  and  the  Jalt  fortnight  of  this  time  wafhed  thepaj  t 
with  fome  of  the  fame  water  boiled  up  to  a greater  degree  of 
ftrength,  and  was  perfectly  cured.” 

A fimilar  cure  was  performed  on  the  firft  difeovery  of  this 
Ipring,  on  a man  who  had  ulcers  in  his  legs,  who  after  having 
tried  many  things,  and  being  declared  incurable,  and  turned  out 
of  an  hofpital,  pafTing  near  this  fpring,  fat  down  by  it,  drank 
fome  of  the  water  merely  to  quench  his  third,  and  wathed  his 
leg  with  it  to  cool  it,  but  finding  it  gave  him  cafe,  repeated  the 
procefs,  and  was  perfectly  cured. 
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cellent  water,  and  juftify  the  preference  given  it 
by  Dr.  Short.  It  having  been  proved,  that  when 
drank  on  the  fpot,  it  in  general,  as  a dilutee,  cor- 
redls  all  forts  of  acrimony ; as  a diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic, carries  it  ofF;  attenuates  vifeid  humours, 
dries,  deterges,  and  cleanfes.  It  alfo  cools,  not 
only  as  a diuretic  and  cathartic,  but  as  an  al- 
terative, ufed  in  fmall  dofes. 

Its  peculiar  excellency,  is  the  mildnefs,  cer- 
tainty, and  expedition  of  its  operation ; being  a 
moft  commodious  purge  for  thofe  that  do  not 
bear  ftrong  cathartics,  confequently  in  hypochon- 
driac and  fcorbutic  cafes ; neither  does  it  agitate 
the  blood,  or  ferm.ent  the  humours  fo  much  as 
common  purges;  is  friendly  to  the  ftomach,  lefs 
heating,  lefs  windy,  and  lefs  apt  to  leave  a worfe 
conftipation  behind  it;  works  off  without  heat, 
thirft,  or  drynefs  of  the  mouth,  ficknefs,  gri- 
pings,  faintnefs,  ordeje(9;ion  of  fpirits  ; but  rather 
increafes  the  appetite,  and  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach ; and  from  its  altringent  quality  it  is  to  be 
concluded  that  it  not  only  dilutes  and  carries  ofF 
vifeous  humors,  but  by  ftrengthening  the  velFels, 
and  refloring  the  loft  tone  of  the  folid  parts,  it 
enables  them  to  refift  a frefh  afflux  of  the  fame. 

It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  all  bilious  com- 
plaints, obftrudtions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  ob- 
ftrudled  perfpiration,lofs  of  appetite,  bad  digeftion, 
and  all  diforders  of  the  primae  vine ; in  habitual 
coftivenefs,  and  obftinate  obftrudions,  the  foun- 
dation of  many  chronic  difeafes,  as  colics,  iliac 
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paflion,  and  herniae;  for  which,  when  reduced  by 
boiling  one  third  or  one  half  and  drank  warm,  it 
is  fuperior  to  all  other  remedies,  and  will  operate 
when  moft  other  medicines  fail.  And  thofe  who 
on  long  journeys,  and  in  fummer,  are  apt  to  be 
coftive,  will,  by  taking  two  or  three  drams  of  the 
fait  in  lukewarm  fpring  water,  keep  themfelves 
foluble  and  very  cool. 

It  reftores  a relaxed  habit,  whether  from  long 
refidence  in  a hot  climate,*  free  living,  ufe  of  mer- 
curials, or  any  other  caufe.  In  rheumatic,  fchro- 
phulous,  eryfipelous,  fcorbutic,  leprous  cafes,  but 
efpecially  in  fpermatic,  and  hemorrhoidal ; in  dif- 
orders  of  the  urinary  pafTages,  and  particularly  the 
kidneys,  which  it  cleanfes,  corroborates,  and  frees 
from  obftrucSlions  ; and  thofe  tormenting  pains  of 
the  hips,  and  lumber  mufcles,  proceeding  from  a 
lodgment  of  hot  fcorbutic  falts,  it  is  fovereign,  and 
not  to  be  equalled.  It  gives  quiet  nights  in  ne- 
phritic and  gouty  complaints,  when  not  under 
the  fit. 

Mufgrave  obferves,  that  thefe  kind  of  waters  are 
particularly  adapted  to  gouty  and  melancholic 
fubjeds,  becaufe  of  the  mildnefs  and  certainty  of 
their  operation  ; having  this  peculiar  excellence, 

* The  benefit  received  by  many  juft  returned  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  a debilitated  ftate,  and  their  recommendation  of  this 
water  on  the  I'pot  to  their  friends,  is  the  belt  proof  of  this  afier- 
tion;  and  ought  to  induce  them  to  relbrt  to  this  fpring  immedi- 
ately on  their  ai rival,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  their  dif- 
order  by  previous  free  living,  while  their  ftomachs  and  habits  are 
weakened  and  relaxed. 
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that  they  do  not,  as  the  draftic  purges,  agitate 
the  blood  and  bring  on  the  gout. 

This  water  kills  worms,  and  expels  the  nidus, 
the  humours  in  which  they  lodge,  and  alfo  cures 
vertigo,  convulfions,  pains  of  the  head,  puftules, 
and  itching,  which  proceed  from  vitiated  humours 
fettled  in  the  primae  viae  or  larger  fecretory  vefTelsj 
extending  its  virtues  to  the  habit  of  body,  it  de- 
purates the  mafs  of  blood  from  fcorbutic  impu- 
rities, and  cures  pimples,  heats  in  the  face,  hands, 
or  feet,  (an  argument  of  heat  in  the  vifcera) 
efpecially  if  repeated  more  feafons  than  one,  as 
generally  is  the  cafe. 

In  complaints  incident  to  the  fair  fex  at  an 
early  period,  owing  to  a too  languid  circulation  or 
other  weaknefs,  (often  the  commencement  of  moft 
fatal  diforders)  this  water  fhould  be  immediately 
reforted  to,  and  its  efficacy  will  juftify  the  afler- 
tion  ; as  alfo  to  prevent  heats,  flatulence,  inappe- 
tence, pains  of  the  back,  tumors  of  the  feet,  he. 
proceeding  from  a redundance  of  blood  at  a later 
ftage  of  life  ; for  which  latter  reafon  it  is  equally 
ufeful  to  ftudious  fedentary  men  between  forty 
and  fifty,  falling  into  the  like  diforders ; but  in 
thefe  cafes  it  fhould  be  drunk  long  and  more  li- 
berally to  take  off  the  redundant  humiditv,  and  re- 
ftore  the  loft  tone  of  the  parts. 

In  a diabetes,  this  water  or  its  falts,  moving 
very  eafily  and  cooling  much,  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  fafe  and  only  purge  when  gentle  evacuation 
is  neceffaryj  and  cures  have  been  done  in  fuch 
cafes. 
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Some  recommend  it  as  moft  falutary  in  all  in- 
flammatory cafes  in  whatever  part ; but  they 
who  have  fuch  complaints  ought  to  a6f  with  great 
caution,  and  not  without  previous  advice;  as 
circumftances  may  every  day  occur  to  render  it 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

Great  cures  have  alfo  been  done  by  this  water 
in  violent  inflammations,  arvi  other  diforders  of 
the  eyes,  which  muft  only  be  wafhed  (by  dabbing) 
at  the  fpring,  but  not  rubbed,  or  by  putting  fome 
of  the  water  in  an  eye  cup,*  and  applying  it,  ufing 
the  water  internally  at  the  fame  time. 

Thofe  of  ftrong  nerves  and  firm  conftitution 
bear  it  with  high  fpirits,  great  pleafure,  and  pro- 
fit; but  it  does  not  (fays  an  author)  at  all  fuit’ 
with  thofe  of  weak  nerves,  paralytic,  hypochon- 
driac, or  hyfteric  diforders,  or  thofe  who  ars  fub- 
jeft  to  any  kirid  of  fits,  cramps,  or  convulfions. 
In  which  I muft  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him,  and 
to  affert  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  nervous 
and  hyfterical  people  may  drink  it  with  fafety, 
and  even  receive  great  benefit,  if  they  go  on 
flowly,  and  take  only  a fufficient  quantity  to  a6l 
as  an  alterative,  not  as  a purgative  ; the  cafe  with 
a lady  who  for  many  years  had  been  very  nervous 
and  hyfterical,  yet  received  great  benefit  from 
drinking  it  in  this  manner. 

* Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  by  all  who  life  eye- waters,  not 
to  dip  the  fame  rag  or  fpunge  again  in  the  eye-water ; they  thould 
have  feveral  fraall  pieces  of  rag,  and  not  apply  the  fame  twice 
till  it  has  been  warned,  as  otherwile  they  (as  it  were^  inoculate 
the  diforder. 

The 
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The  additional  opinion  of  a very  learned  and 
eminent  phyfician  will  prove,  that  not  only  this, 
but  all  other  mineral  waters  of  the  fame  kind, 
may  be  taken  with  fuccefs  by  people  afflidled  with 
nervous  difordersj  to  whom  he  advnfes  the  ufe  of 
them  as  follows  ; 

“ They  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
“ mineral  waters,  fliould  be  careful  to  ufe  them 
“ with  that  wifdom  and  difcretion  fuitable  to  their 
“ ftate  of  health  ; in  which  cafe,  experience  and 
“ daily  obfervation  clearly  demonftrate,  that  they 
“ certainly  cure  all  nervous  diforders  not  depend- 
“ ing  on  others,  with  which  they  are  very  often 
“ complicated  ; provided  they  who  take  them  are 

not  guilty  of  any  irregularities  to  impede  their 
“ operations.  In  nervous  diforders  particularly, 
“ digeftion  has  the  greateft  influence,  either  to 
« correct  their  acrimony,  or  to  flop  their  ravages, 

‘‘  Now,  as  the  efFei^  produced  by  mineral 
“ waters  (which  a6l  by  the  faline  feruginous  par- 
“ tides,  and  other  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
“ impregnated)  are,  to  reftore  the  nerves  to  their 
“ natural  degree  of  tenfion,  to  animate  and 
“ ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  to  divide 
“ and  diflblve  glary  vifeous  humours,  and  to  give 
“the  blood  its  neceflary  cohefton;  to  calm 
“ fpafms,  anxieties,  pains,  and  to  facilitate  digef- 
“ tionj  what  is  not  in  fuch  diforders  to' be  ex- 
“ peded  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters  ? F or  though 
“ fuch  patients,  from  the  too  great  fenfibility  of 
“ the  nerves,  cannot  always  bear  the  moft  lenient 
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**  purgatives,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
“ carry  off  a part  of  the  material  paufe,  attack  the 
“ nervous  fyftem,  and  increafeits  fpafms,  yetfuch 
“ is  the  quality  of  the  Cheltenham  water,  that 
“ purging  with  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  with 
“ any  degree  of  dejedlion;  for  while  the  falts,  dif- 
“ folved  in  the  water,  purge;  the  mineral  fpirit, 
“ charged  with  iron,  warms  and  invigorates  the 
“ whole  frame : a quality  equally  common  to  the 
“ Scarborough  and  all  other  waters  of  the  neu- 
“ tral  purging, chalybeate  clafs.  And  fhould  the 
“ hidden  cold  impreflion  caufe  a fpafmqdic  con- 
“ ftridfion  of  the  ftomach,  confequently  retching, 
‘‘  fwelling,  wind,  and  vertigo,  (occafioned  by  the 
“ blood  being  carried  with  too  much  violence  to 
“ the  head)  the  Tick  may  prevent  thefe  accidents, 

by  drinking  it  at  firft  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
“ flowly,  with  a few  drops  of  tindlure  of  carda- 
“ moms  ; or  by  having  the  chill  taken  off,  keep- 
“ ing  themfelves  warm,  and  walking  moderately 
“ after,  leaving  a fufficient  interval  from  twenty 
“ to  twenty-five  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour 
“ between  each  glafs ; after  v/hich,  thofe  who  do 
“ not  take  any  drops  in  the  water,  may,  by  taking 
“ fome  comfits  of  annifeed,  carraway-feed,  the 
“ leffer  cardamom,  pepper-mint,  &c.*  or  a little 
“ orange-peel,  equally  prevent  the  above  effects, 
“ and  occafion  it  the  more  eafily  to  pafs  off.” 

* A particular  fort  of  pepper-mint  comfits,  much  ufed  here, 
containing  a fmaller  quantity  of  fugar,  and  more  of  the  eflence, 
are  to  be  had  at  Mr.  HInde's;  and  are  found  very  efficacious  to 
prevent  the  water  chilling  the  ftomach  and  affecting  the  head. 

Here 
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Here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  confider  whence 
iron  derives  its  two  oppofite  powers  of  removing 
obftru6lions,  and  bracing  at  the  fame  time  j for 
though  generally  confidered  of  an  alkaline  na- 
ture, from  its  effervefvence  with  acid  fpirits,  it  is 
not  however  free  from  acidity,  there  being  no 
body  whatever  purely  acid  or  purely  alkaline,  as 
from  the  adtion  of  thefe  two  falts  intermixed,  mo- 
tion and  life  proceed.  Thus  fome  mixed  bodies 
are  called  acids,  and  others  alkalies,  only  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  predominates  ; 
and  from  a proportionate  mixture  of  the  two  in 
iron,  arife  the  above  powers. 

^ -The  life  and  health  of  man  depend  on  fuch  a 
mixture ; and  diforders  fpring  from  either  being 
withdrawn,  and  death  in  confequence  enfues.  If 
the  volatile  alkaline  furmounts,  it  caufes  a diflb- 
lution  of  the  blood,  and  drives  it  out  of  its  veflels  ; 
whence  haemorrhages,  female  fluxes,  &c.  If  the 
acid  prevails,  the  blood  and  other  vital  juices  be- 
come thick  and  condenfed  ; whence  fuppreflions, 
and  the  different  obftru^Stions  of  the  vifcera,  derive 
their  origin.  Thus  martial  preparations  (or  cha- 
lybeates)  and  waters  impregnated  wdth  fteel,  cure 
diforders  fo  oppoflte  in  their  nature,  on  account 
of  the  juft  mixture  of  acid  and  alkaline  falts 
which  they  contain  j thereby  reftoring  the  fer- 
mentations of  the  human  fyftem  to  their  proper 
harmony. 

It  certainly  is  advlfeablc  for  thofe  who  wifli  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  a courfe  of  this,  as  well  as 

all 
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all  other  mineral  waters,  to  confult  occafxonally 
with  fome  of  the  faculty  refidlng  on  the  fpot,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  properties. 
Few  places  of  public  refort,  for  this  purpofe,  are 
more  happily  furnifhed  with  fuch  an  aid  than 
Cheltenham ; having  three  very  able  apothecaries, 
Mr.  Hinde,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Hooper;  be- 
fides  the  additional  advice,  which  may  in  cafes  of 
neceflity  be  had  of  Dr.  Smith,  profeflbr  of  geo- 
metry in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  whofe  great 
abilities  as  a phyfician  are  well  known,  and  who 
makes  this  his  fummer  relidence. 

Dodfor  Lucas,  in  his  treatife  on  waters,  fays, 
Scarborough  medicated  waters  appear,  by  the 
teftimonies  of  thofe  who  have  made  experi- 
“ ments  at  the  fprings,  to  be  impregnated  upon 
" the  fame  principle  with  the  Cheltenham yet 
this  laft  has  been  of  fervice  to  thofe  who  had 
drank  the  former,  as  alfo  the  Harrowsate  water 
with  little  or  no  efFea. 

The  above  writer  alfo  obferves,  that  he  had 
feen  old^  men  drinlc  Cheltenham  water  by  the 
quart,  without  number,  or  experiencing  any  ill 
cffea  from  fo  ftrange  a pradice,  which  they  had 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  on  certain 'days  and 
holidays,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  without 
having  any  diforder;  but  becaufe  they  thought  it 
whoKome  to  cleanfe  their  bodies,  therefore  ob- 
ferved  no  rule,  but  to  drink  it  till  the  water  paffed 
clean  through  them.  This  is  done  by  the  pea- 
iantry  about  the  German  Spa,  who  on  fuch  days 
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drink  large  quantities  of  that  wafer,  from  the  fame 
motive,  and  with  equal  fuccefs. 

The  Cheltenham  water  Is  fo  particularly  adapted 
to  relieve  the  diforders  incident  to  the  Englifli 
conftitution,  that  however  ftrange  the  advice  may 
appear,  perfons  apparently  in  full  health  might, 
by  drinking  this  water  for  about  a fortnight,  either 
in  the  fpring  or  fall,  prevent  many  of  thole  apo- 
pledfic  attacks  too  common  among  US;  and  fre- 
quently arifing  from  plenitude,  occafioned  by  the 
natural  difguft  people  generally  have  to  an  occa- 
fional  courfe  of  phyfic. 

• 

This  water  woidd  doubtlefs  he  of  great  fervicc 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  an  incipient  decline,*  and 
even  in  a more  advanced  ftate  of  it,  if  applied  to 

in 

* Dr.  Short”  obferves,  that  thefe'waters,  ufed  as  a cooling  alte- 
rative in  fmall  dofes,  greatly  relieve  confumptions  from  a flow 
wafting,  peripneumonic  and  he6lic  fever:  and  Baccius  fays,  they 
frequently  cure  chronic  fevers  and  beginning  heflics. 

Thefe  too  often  originate,  I fear,  from  that  Icoibutic  habit  fo 
Inherent  to  an  Englifti  conftitution ; which,  by  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  clothed  in  this  climate,  the  ufe  of  improper  fooil,  drinking 
cold  liquors  when  the  blood  is  inflamed  by  dancing  or  any  other 
violent  exercife,  (the  whole  arifing  from  the  too  general  opinion 
among  young  people,  that  nothing  can  hurt  them ) is  frequently 
thrown  on  the  nobler  parts,  and  might  be  prevented  by  a little  at- 
tention to  that  ferious  mzyXm—priticipiis  objia^  withftand  begin- 
nings j highly  worthy  notice  in  a moral  as  well  as  phyfical  fenfe. 

What  is  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  young  people,  and  lays  the 
grounds  for  many  dilbideis  in  a more  advanced  age,  if  it  does 
not  prove  fatal  before,  is  the  common  idea  of  parents,  that  chil- 
dren ftiould  be  brought  up  hardy,  without  confidering  whether 
they  themlelves  are  naturally  of  a healthy  robuit  conftitution  j 

other- 
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h\  due  time,  might  frequently  prevent  what  the 
unhappy  patient,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  the 
fair  fex,  is  afterwards  obliged  to  flee  to  the  Briftol 
Hotvvell  for,  and  that  at  fo  late  a period  as  too 
often  prevents  that  valuable  water  having  its  dc- 
flred  efte£t.  While  this,  by  purging  the  habit, 
helps  digeftion,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
motes what  is  fo  much  wanted  in  this  diforder, 
(as  well  as  in  all  fcorbutic  habits)  regular  perfpi- 
fpiration  ; whence  the  blood  is  freed  Irom  its  im- 
purities, by  being  enabled  to  throw  them  out ; 
which  would  be  ftill  more  effeclually  accompliflied 
in  this  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  if  the  warm  bath 
were  made  ufe  of  during  the  drinking  of  it,  or 
indeed  once  or  twice  previous  to  beginning:  on 
the- neceflity  of  ufing  which,  during  a courfe  of 
mineral  water  drinking,  fee  page  6o.  Someper- 
fons  forbear  drinking  the  water  if  they  have  a 
flight  cold,  but  in  this  they  err  ; for  what  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  fuch  a diforder,  than  hy  a mode- 
rate ufe  of  it,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and- 
promote  perfpiration  and  expedloration  ? indeed, 
the  major  part  do  not  let  this  impede  their  courfe. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  lay  down  a rule  for  what 
quantity  ought  to  be  taken  by  people  of  different 

otherwife  endeavouring  to  ufe  children  of  a delicate  frame  to  bear 
cold,  &c.  is  as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  in  a farmer  to  put  a 
colt  of  the  high-bred  racing  kind  into  his  team,  merely  becaule 
he  is  a horfe.  Such  an  erroneous  mode  of  proceeding  may  be 
productive  of  great  mifehief,  and  is  fomewhat  finailar  to  the  man 
who  was  defnoiis  to  accuftom  his  horfe  to  live  without  eating, — 
at  the  moment  he  imagined  the  point  was  accomplifhed,  the  poor 
animal  died, 

F a ' confti- 
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conftitutions,  or  a length  of  time  for  a courfe  of 
thefe  waters  : Some  can  only  bear  two  or  three 
glafles  in  a morning,  w'hile  others  drink  three  or 
four,  and  even  fo  far  as  feven  or  eight  half  pints 
before  breakfaft. 

As  to  the  time  of  drinking  them,  fome  flay 
only  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  the  ufual 
llay  is  from  a month  to  five  or  fix  weeks  j though 
fome  have  taken  them  for  ten  weeks,  and  even 
longer  ; for  after  having  defpaired  of  fuccefs  at 
firlf,  they  have  by  perfeverance  wrought  the  de- 
fired  cure.  All  which  proves  ftill  more  how  ne- 
celfary  it  is  to  confult  occafionally  with  fome  of 
tlie  faculty  cji  the  fpot.  In  the  mean  time  the 
following  general  heads  may  be  cbferved  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  faid ; I'o  begin  moderately, 
by  taking  a half  pint  glafs  going  to  bed,*  it  having 
the  peculiar  quality  of  lying  all  night  in  the  body 
without  difturbing  it,  or  impeding  reft  j but  goes 
off  the  next  morning  with  great  facility,  efpecially 

* Though  it  is  proved  that  the  well  produces  in  the  24  hours 
a fuflficient  fupply  for  an  ordinary  draught  of  more  company 
than  ufually  trequents  it  at  one  time ; yet  complaints  being 
Ibmetimes  made  in  a very  dry  feafon,  of  a fcarcity,  arifing  in  great 
meal'ure  from  the  water  being  wafted  by  the  inattention  of  fer- 
vants  fetching  a larger  quantity  at  night  than  is  wanted,  it  is  to 
be  wilhed  that  in  families  where  more  is  not  requifite,  a pint  bottle 
were  fent,  or  that  quantity  only  taken,  whereby  much  water 
would  be  faved,  and  the  well  better  replenifhed  for  the  morning 
confumption.  To  increafe  the  quantity  for  which,  a method  has 
been  adopted  for  fome  years  paft,  with  the  confent  of  the  com- 
pany, of  (hutting  up  the  well  after  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday,  and 
has  been  found  (efpecially  in  very  hot  weather)  effeflually  to  an- 
fwer  the  intended  purpofe. 
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if  the  firft  glafs  drunk  at  the  well  has  the  chill 
taken  off  for  a few  days,  till  the  llomach  becomes 
accuftomed  to  it ; if  a fmall  quantity  on  the  firft 
morning  fhould  not  have  the  defired  effecf,  as 
may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  before  the  foulnefs  of 
the  paflages  is  removed,  the  next  morning  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fait  extradled  from  the  water  may  be 
taken,  diflblved  in  a fmall  glafs  of  it,  drinking  one 
or  two  fmall  glafles  with  the  chill  off  at  proper 
diftances  after  it ; thus  the  body  w’ill  be  fo  pre- 
pared, that  the  quantity  may  be  gradually  in- 
creafed,  till  its  operation  as  a cathartic  is  found  to 
liave  the  defired  effedf. 

A good  method  would  be,  when  obftrmffions 
are  removed,  to  drink  the  water  three  or  four  days 
as  a purgative,  then  a day  or  two  in  a fmaller 
quantity,  then  return  to  the  purgative  j fome- 
times omitting  drinking  any.  Which  will  be 
likely  to  do  more  good  than  the  prefent  mode  of 
drinking  it  in  large  quantities  every  day  for  a 
month  or  fix  weeks,  which  has  been  known  to  do 
harm.  Whereas,  by  giving  the  ftomach  fome  re- 
laxation, people  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  benefit  they  receive. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  to  whom  I acknowledge  myfelf 
obliged  for  his  permiflion  to  infert  what  extracts  I 
chofe  from  his  Treatife,  fays,  “ It  may  not  how- 
“ ever  be  improper  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the 
“ neutral  salt  is  the  bafis  wherein  the  pur- 
“ gative  and  diuretic  qualities  of  this  water  prin- 
“ cipally  refide.  The  virtues  of  this  agree  with 
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“ thofe  of  the  artificial  Glauber’s  fait,  but  its  fu- 
“ perior  folubility  renders  it  a more  a£live  purga- 
“ tive,  and  this  quality  is  greatly  heightened  by 
“ copious  dilution.  Hence  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
“ of  the  fait  contained  in  a quart  of  the  water, 
“ operates  more  brifldy  than  double  the  quantity 
“ when  diflblved  only  in  two  ounces  of  water. 
“ Hence  too  we  fee  the  impropriety  of  the  com- 
“ mon  purging  draught,  which  directs  an  ounce 
“ of  Glauber  fait  to  be  diflblved  in  two  ounces  of 
“ water, t — a quantity  too  fmall  to  retain  it  in  a 
“ ftate  of  folution,  or  to  promote  its  due  opera- 
tion.  The  Cheltenham  fait  being  prepared  in 
“ confiderable  quantity  from  the  watenat  the  Spa 
“ in  a portable  form,  its  cryftals  may  be  prcferved 
“ in  bottles,  unimpaired  by  time,  and  may  be  ufe- 
“ fully  employed  at  a diftance  from  the  fpring 
“ as  a fafe  and  gentle  purgative.  It  may  alfo 
“ afford  an  ufeful  fubftitute  for  the  water  itfelf  in 
“ inflammatory,  or  heblic  diforders,  where  the 
“ chalybeate  principle  might  be  deemed  improper. 
“ By  adjufting  the  dofe,  it  may  be  determined  to 
“ operate  as  a brilk  purgative,  or  mild  laxative 
“ and  diuretic,  and  may  therefore  be  added  occa- 
“ fionally  to  quicken  the  operation  of  the  water, 
“ when  it  pafl'es  off'  too  flowly ; or  may  be  dif- 
“ foived  in  a fmall  quantity,  where  large  draughts 
“ of  cold  water  are  deemed  improper,  as  in  hy- 
“ dropic  and  leucophlegmatic  habits. 

+ The  late  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefter  aclvifed  the  taking  any 
gative  falts  in  a large  qviantity  of  water,  as  inoft  likely  to  be 
(je.ivficial  in  their  operation,  by  not  pafling  off  too  foon. 

“ The 
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“ The  Sea-Salt,  though  very  minute  In 
“ quantity,  may,  when  largely  diluted,  contribute 
“ its  lhare  to  the  purgative  and  diuretic  efFeds  of 
“ the  other  faline  ingredients.  And  as  this  fait 
” has  the  lingular  property  of  palling,  unaltered  in 
“ its  nature,  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  circu- 
“ lation  ; and  after  all,  of  being  recoverable  from 
“ the  blood  and  Urine  of  animal  bodies  ; its  de- 
“ obftruent  effefts  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
“ frame  may  be  more  conftderable  than  has  been 
“ generally  imagined.  Does  not  the  known  effi- 
“ cacy  of  fea- water  in  this  refpeft,  even  when 
“ drunk  in  fmall  quantities  as  an  alterative,  tend 
“ to  corroborate  this  opinion  ? 

“ The  Iron  combined  with  the  aerial  acid, 
“ conftitutes  an  a£live  faline  chalybeate,  which 
“ contributes  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  fyftem, 
“ and  to  promote  appetite  and  digeftion. 

“ The  UNNEUTRALIZED  Magnesia,  as  a 
“ laxative  and  abforbent,  tends  to  correcSt  acidi- 
“ ties,  and  vitiated  bile  in  the  firft  palTages,  and 
“ to  promote  their  expullion. 

“ Whether  the  calcarious  or  selenitic 
“ matter  impart  any  ufeful  medicinal  quality 
“ to  this  or  any  other  water,  feems  at  lealt  very 
“ problematical.  Inert  fubftances  of  this  nature 
“ pafs  with  difficulty  through  the  liner  feries  of 
“ vellels,  and  can  fcarcely  be  fubdued  by  the  ani- 
“ mal  fluids.” 

They  who  intend  to  remain  at  thefpring  about 
five  or  fix  weeks,  generally  fufpend  drinking  the 
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water  for  a few  days  after  the  firft  fortnight,  du- 
ring which  many  make  an  excurfion  to  Malvern, 
Worcefter,  Rofs,  Chepftow,  &c.  And  it  cannot 
but  be  proper  for  every  one,  that  as  they  begin 
flowly,  fo  before  their  leaving  the  place  they  fliould 
gradually  diminifh  the  quantity,  not  to  mifs  the 
^ufe  of  it  on  going  away.  They  would  alfo  do 
well  to  take  fome  pint  bottles  of  the  water  with 
them,  to  leave  it  off  by  degrees. 

The  proper  feafon  for  going  through  a courfe 
of  this  water  is  the  latter  ertd  of  the  fpring,  all 
the  fummer,  and  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  as 
the  fun  then  remaining  longer  on  our  horizoji, 
gives  a warmth  and  temperature  to  the  air,  which 
in  thefe  months  being  generally  ferene,  dry,  and 
light,  recreates  the  fpirits,  and  difpofes  our  minds 
to  that  ftate  of  tranquility  fo  conducive  to  give 
the  water  a fair  chance  of  fuccefs  in  its  operation; 
befides  which,  the  drinkers  being  hereby  excited 
to  walking  and  other  exercife,  a moderate  warmth 
enfues,  whence  perfpiration  is  promoted,  and  w’e 
are  not  fo  eafily  afFefted  by  the  cold  impulfe  of  the 
water,  but  rather  drink  it  with  fatisfadfion  and 
fome  degree  of  delire.* 

* The  Germans  fay,  that  yon  fliould  not  drink  mineral  wafers 
in  the  months  w ith  an  R in  them,  thereby  infinuating,  that  May, 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  are  to  be  preferred  ; but  September  and 
Oftober  (if  the  weaUier  be  dry,  warm,  and  lerene,  as  is  often  the 
cale,  when  the  fummer,  or  even  the  fpring,  has  been  wet)  are 
equally  proper  for  drinking  them ; and  families  frequently  flay 
at  Cheltenham  till  the  beginning  of  November,  without  finding 
any  ill  elFedls  from  the  uie  of  the  water  at  that  period. 
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The  water  may,  however,  be  taken  occafionaHy 
in  the  winter  at  a diftance  from  the  fpring,  pro- 
vided it  be  warmed,  and  care  taken  not  to  expofe 
one’s  felf  to  the  cold  air  during  its  operation  j 
<vhich  will  be  ftill  ftronger  and  more  immediate, 
if  the  bottled  water  be  boiled  gently  till  one  third 
of  the  quantity  is  evaporated. 

Dr.  Lucas  fpeaks  thus  of  warm  bathing;  “ But 
“ the  moft  material,  the  moft  efFedual,  and  uni- 
“ verfal  preparation,  for  a courfe  of  any  fpirituous 
“ and  feruginous  waters,  is  warm  bathing.  The 
“ emptying  and  cleanfing  the  firft  paffages  are 
“ not  lulficient.  If  there  be  a rigidity  of  the 
fibres,  an  induration  of  the  glands,  a foulnefs, 
“ confIri6lion,  or  obflru£tion  of  the  pores  of  the 
“ fkin,  all  fhould  be  mollilied  and  relaxed  ; every 
“ paflage  as  far  opened,  every  tumor  and  obftruc- 
tion  as  far  foftened,  and  every  pore  as  clean, 
“ open,  and  free,  as  they  may  be  rendered  by  the 
“ repeated  application  of  a warm  univerfal  bath, 
“ with  fridion ; and  fometimes,  in  fome  cafes, 
“ fweating.  And  in  a great  variety  of  obftruc- 
**  tions,  hepatic,  fplenetic,  mefenteric,  and  ute- 
“ rine,  the  feruginous  waters  are  not  only  greatly 
feconded  and  aflifted  in  their  operation,  by  in- 
“ terpofing  warm  bathing  during  the  courfe,  but 
“ in  many  cafes,  where  they  rather  aggravate 
“ than  afliiage  the  fymptoms,  warm  bathing  will 
“ not  only  render  them  tolerable,  but  more  fafe 
“ and  effedual.” 

My  other  author  fays,  “ Warm  baths,  which 
“ begin  by  cleanfing  the  body,  open  the  pores, 
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remove  fmall  obftruftlons  which  choak  the  ex- 
“ cretory  veflels,  foften  the  fibres  of  the  fkiiiy 
“ calm,  refrefh,  and  fiipple  it,  increafe  and  facili- 
“ tate  perfpiration,  and  are  Very  falutary  in  ali 
“ obftinate  head-aches,  vertigos,  and  rheuma- 
“ tifms,  proceeding  from  a Itoppage  of  perfpira- 
“ tion  or  a cold  caufe ; and  preferve  the  body 
“ from  feveral  diforders,  efpecially  thofc  v/hich 
“ attack  the  Ikin ; but  care  ^ould  be  taken  not 
“ to  ufe  them  too  frequently,  or  continue  them 
“ too  long.’* 

Speaking  of  cold  baths,  he  fays,  “ The  ufe  of 
“ cold  baths  is  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  pru- 
“ dence  requires  us  to  ufe  them  with  difcretion: 
“ In  general  they  are  improper  for  fuch  perfons 
“ as  are  attacked  with  obftrudfions,  wcaknefs  of 
“ the  breaft,  or  have  any  parts  in  fuppuration, 
“ &c.  and  thofe  of  a timid  difpofition  ; the  Ihock 
“ being  too  great,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  it  en- 
“ tirely  counterafling  the  good  effefts  which 
“ might  be  expedled  from  it,  and  may  be  pro- 
“ du^ive  of  great  mifchief ; which  ought  alfo  to 
“ be  attended  to  in  fea-bathing.” 

Bathing  in  warm  fea  water  has  of  late  been 
much  recommended,  and  found  efficacious  in  ob- 
ftinate rheumatic  cafes,  when  every  other  Bath 
has  had  no  eftecft. 

Dr.  Speed,  in  his  Commentary  on  Sea  Water, 
fays,  Bathing  in  it  has  been  much  and  juftly  re- 
commended by  phyficians  in  paralytic  cafes  ; and 
adds,  “ but  as  many  are  unable  to  bear  the  fa- 
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tigue  of  a journey  to  the  fea,  or  the  expence  of 
“ it,  the  following  fuccedaneum  is  faid  to  be  of 
“ great  fervice,  viz.  Fill  a large  maftiing  or  bath- 
“ ing  tub  with  water,  putting  to  every  gallon 
half  a pound  (avoirdupoife)  of  fait,  and  bathe 
“ the  patient  with  it.  By  the  ufe  of  which  every 
“ morning  for  a fortnight,  a perfon  78  years  old, 
“ grievoufly  afflided  with  the  palfy,  his  mouth 
diftorted,  his  fpeech  afFeded,  one  fide  almoft 
“ ufelefs,  and  fo  emaciated  that  little  hope  re- 
“ mained  of  him,  was  furprifmgly  reftored.  He 
“ was  carried  from  the  tub  to  bed,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  and  rubbed  till  dry,  and  had  a little 
“ warm  wine  and  toalt  given  him.” 

If  the  water  were  warmed  to  the  proper  tempe- 
rature, not  exceeding  96  Farenheit’s  thermome- 
ter, it  would  certainly  be  better.  What  then 
might  not  be  expe6ted  from  warm  baths  of  the 
Cheltenham  or  ftmtlar  faline  mineral  water^  during 
a courfe  of  drinking  this  water? 

The  moft  eminent  of  the  faculty  in  Germany 
aflert,  that  chalybeate  waters  made  warm  into 
Baths  according  to  art,  are  of  much  greater  fer- 
vice to  the  human  body  than  natural  hot  baths 
are,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thefe  waters  by 
their  conftant  heat  lofe  their  excellent  mineral 
fpirits  ; but  both  natural  and  artilicial  fliould  be 
ufed  with  great  caution,  and  not  without  pre- 
vious advice. 

A partial  bath  may  draw  too  great  an  afflux  of 
the  rheumatic  matter  to  the  part,  and  increafe  the 
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pain  and  fwelling ; but  an  univerfal  warm  bath, 
with  proper  fridlion  with  a flelh-brufh  or  hair- 
cloth, and  pumping  on  the  part  afFedted  while  in 
it,  tends  to  throw  ofF  the  humour  by  general 
perfpiration ; but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  run 
the  rifk  of  catching  cold  after  fuch  a bath. 

A ftill  ftronger  proof  of  the  neceflity  of  warm 
bathing  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  well-known 
and  long-experienced  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  the 
German  Spa,  it  has  been  thought  neceffary,  be- 
fides  the  common  hot  and  cold  baths,  within  thefe 
few  years,  to  build  baths  at  the  Tonnelet,  about 
two  miles  from  Spa,  where  there  is  every  conve- 
nience for  hot  and  cold  bathing  in  the  mineral 
water:  and  patients  who  intend  going  through  a 
courfe  of  thefe  waters,  are  ufually  ordered  previ- 
oufly  to  pafs  fome  time  at  the  baths  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,or  at  Chaudfontaine,  in  order  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  it. — I'he  Cheltenham  water*  is 
recommended  as  an  excellent  preparative  to  drink 
that  of  Bath,  as  alfo  to  the  Buxton  bath  and  wa- 
ter j and  they  who  come  from  thofe  places  with  an 
intention  to  drink  it  as  fuch,  would  be  more  likely 
to  benefit  by  its  falutary  properties,  if  before  their 
coming  they  would  take  two  or  three  (Bains  de 
Sante)  baths  moderately  warm,  f merely  for  health, 
to  cleanfe  the  Ikin,  being  careful  however  to  take 

» W2nii  baths  have  been  fitted  up  here  at  Mr.  Freetnan’s, 
No.  3,  fince  1787,  and  are  much  ufed. 

t Ninety.fix  degrees  of  Farenbeit’s  thermometer. 
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a gentle  dofe  of  Cheltenham  fait,*  or  of  feme  other 
opening  medicine,  as  their  phyfician  thinks  beft 
fuited  to  their  conftitution,  before  fuch  bathing. 

Let  not  thofewho  are  of  opinion,  that  drinking 
the  bottled  water  at  a diftance  is  equally  effica- 
cious, deceive  themfelves.  That  it  has  great 
power,  even  in  that  ftate,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  its  operation  on  the  fpot  will  be  much  more 
fpeedy  and  fatisfadfory ; independent  of  the  change 
of  air  and  feene,  the  difengaging  the  mind  from 
bufmefs,  See.  all  which  concur  to  facilitate  the 
defired  effeef,  and  are  abfolutely  necelTary  to  obtain 
it.  All  I have  now  to  add  on  this  fubjedl  is,  that 
notwithftanding  the  very  great  virtues  of  this 
water,  it  would  be  the  higheft  prefuinption  to  ad- 
vance that  it  is  infallible  in  its  operation  and 
effedf;  yet  fo  indubitable  are  its  powers,  that  du- 
ring the  eight  years  I have  attended  this  place,  and 
have  feen  above  6000  perfons  refort  to  it  for  diffe- 
rent complaints,  1 have  known  but  very  few  who 
did  not  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  it} 
and  they  who  have  fteadinefs  to  perfevere,  and  arc 
careful  not  to  thwart  it  by  any  irregularities,  will, 

* The  fait  of  this  water  is  the  leall  naufeous  of  any  purgative 
fait  whatever,  and  the  moft  eligible  to  be  taken  as  an  opening 
metlicine  at  any  time,  as  its  operation  is  over  in  Uiree  or  four 
houis,  and  there  is  not  the  fame  danger  of  taking  cold,  as  after  ' 
other  purgatives.  This  fait  confifts  chiefly  of  a native  Glauber’s 
fait,  with  an  admixture  of  Epfom  faltj  the  former  of  which  has 
the  mineral  alkali  for  its  bafis,  the  latter  magncfia.  Half  an 
ounce  of  it  diflblved  in  a pint  of  warm  watei , and  taken  at  three 
different  dofes  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  each,  is  by 
much  the  beft  way  of  deriving  the  gieaieft  benefit  from  it. 
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I make  no  doubt,  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  «f 
what  I have  here  aflerted. 


Authors  who  have  written  on  the  qualities  of 
this  water,  are 


Doctors  Short, 
Linden, 
Lucas, 
RulTel, 


Rutty, 
Fothergill, 
Smith,  and 
Mr.  Barker, 


[The  Account  of  the  New  Roads,  and  of 
the  Rides  near  Cheltenham,  are  inferted  with 
the  Itinerary.] 


OF 


Of  the  divisions  of  the  COUNTY 
OF  GLOUCESTER. 


IT  Is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts : The 
Cotefwold  country,  feparated  from  the  Vale  by 
the  hills;  the  Vale;  and  the  P'oreft  of  Dean,  fe- 
parated by  the  River  Severn : And  again  into  four 
political  diviilortSj  containing  28  hundreds. 

0/  the  C O T E S W O L D, 

Including  cdl  the  high  comity  on  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  divide  the  county. 

It  is  a noble  champaign  country,  the  refidcnce 
of  many  nobility  and  gentry,  and  abounds  in  ver- 
dant plains,  downs,  corn-fields,  parks,  woods,  and 
little  vallies,  well  fupplied  with  fprings  and  rivu- 
lets, and  enjoys  a fine  healthy  air ; which,  how- 
ever, in  the'highefi:  and  more  expofed  parts,  has 
been  thought  too  thin  and  cold  for  perfons  of 
tender  and  delicate  conftitutions.*  It  was  an- 

G 2 ciently 

* The  Author  of  the  Cheltenham  Guide  fays,  “ Such  is  the 
flriking  difference  between  the  air  of  the  Cotefwold  and  that  of 
the  Vale ; that  of  the  former  it  has  been  commonly  obferved, 
that  eight  months  in  the  year  are  winter,  and  the  other  four  too 
cold  for  fummer;  whereas  in  the  Vale,  eight  months  are  fum- 
mer,  and  the  remaining  four  too  warm  for  an  Englifh  winter.”  , 
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clently  over-run  with  woods,  whence  it  may  havd 
obtaiiied  its  double  name,  Coed  in  the  Briti(h,and 
IVoold  in  the  Saxon  language,  both  fignifying 
wood;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  thofe  places 
that  have  cot  or  cotes  in  their  compofition,  are 
derived  from  the  faid  Britifli  word,  moft  of  their 
fituations  being  in  woodv  countries. 

Camden  fays,  “ it  takes  its  name  from  the  hills 
and  fheep-cotes,  for  mountains  and  hills  the  Eng- 
liflimen  in  old  times  termed  woulds\  upon  which 
account  the  ancient  glollary  interprets  the  Alps  of 
Italy,  the  TVoulds  of  Italy.” 

Mr.  Richard  Bifhophas  w ithin  thcfe  fifty  years, 
by  bringing  the  grafs  feeds,  turnips,  and  clover 
into  ufe,  taught  the  Cotefwold  farmers  (who,  till 
that  time,  ufed  to  fend  their  fheep  and  cattle  to 
winter  in  the  vale  for  want  of  fodder)  to  become 
an  opulent  people,  and  keep  more  than  double  the 
live  ftock  they  were  ufed  to  do  upon  their  own 
lands,  throughout  the  year;  which,  while  they  feed 
and  fatten,  dung  and  fertilize  the  foil,  and  in- 
fallibly fecure  a good  fucceeding  crop  of  corn  ; 
fo  that  under  favourable  circumftances,  and  judi- 
cious management,  the  produce  of  an  acre  will. 

The  learned  hiftorian,  from  whom  he  gained  this  informa- 
tion, feems  to  have  been  led  into  this  mifreprefentation  by  affefl- 
ing  a perfeftly  contrafted  mode  of  expreflion ; the  account  being 
greatly  exaggerated,  though  the  difference  beconliderable. 

Birdlip  and  Crickley-Hills  are  nearly  of  the  fame  height,  the 
top  of  the  firft  being  about  1350  feet  above  the  water  of  the  Se- 
vern at  Gloucefter,  and  on  a level  with  a great  part  of  the  Coief- 
wold  country. 
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in  this  country,  fometimes  equal  that  of  a like 
quantity  of  land  in  the  Vale,  where  the  rents  are 
double  and  treble  the  price,  and  the  land  will  not 
admit  of  proportionable  improvements. 

The  farmers  pen  their  fheep  upon  the  land 
univerfally,  ufing  no  other  kind  of  manure,  except 
that  of  the  yard  or  ftable.  The  farms  here  are 
from  lool.  to  5 or  600I.  per  annum  ; the  price  of 
labour  lod.  a day  in  winter,  is.  in  fpring,  is.  6d. 
in  grafs  mowing,  and  is.  8d.  or  2S.  f^or  about  five 
weeks  at  corn-harveft. 

Camden,  and  many  others,  take  notice  of  the 
wool  of  this  country  for  its  whitends  and  fine- 
nefs ; but  however  it  may  have  been  formerly,^ 
it  is  become  coarfer  fince  the  improvement  of 
the  breed,  by  introducing  the  Leicefter  rams,* 
efteemed  the  ftouteft  in  the  kingdom ; and  they 
bear  prodigious  fleeces,  the  hair  of  which  is 
coarfe  and  long  ; the  longeft  fort  of  it  is  combed 
for  worfted  fluffs ; the  ftiort  is  wrought  up  in 
cloth  for  the  army,  Eaft-India  Company,  and 
other  coarfe  goods. 

On  the  Cotefwold  is  a cuflomary  meeting  at 
Whitfuntide,  vulgarly  called  an  Ale,  or  Whitfun 
Ale,t  reforted  to  by  numbers  of  young  people. 

G 3 T wo 

* Sometimes  brought  here  In  little  carriages  made  for  that  pur- 
^ofe;  40I.  has  been  paid  for  one  of  them  tor  a feafon  only. 

•f-  Perhaps  the  true  word  is  Yule ; for,  in  the  time  of  Druidilm, 
the  fealt  of  Yule,  or  the  Grove,  was  celebrated  in  the  jnontlis  of 
May  ami  December.  In  the  north  of  England,  where  the  culiom 
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Two  perfons  are  chofen  previous  to  the  meeting, 
to  be  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Ale  or  Y ule,  who 
drefs  as  fuitably  as  they  can  to  thofe  charadters  : 
A large  barn  or  other  building  is  fitted  up  with 
feats,  &c.  for  the  Lord’s  hall.  Here  they  afiem- 
ble  to  dance  and  regale  in  the  beft  manner  their 
circumftances  and  the  place  will  afford,  and  each 
man  treats  his  girl  with  a ribband  or  favour. 

The  Lord  and  Lady,  attended  by  the  Steward, 
Sword,  Purfe,  and  Mace  bearer,  with  their  feveral 
badges  of  office,  honour  the  hall  with  their  pre- 
fence ; they  have  lilcewife  in  their  fuite  a page  or 
train-bearer,  and  a jefier,  drefl'ed  in  a party-co- 
loured jacket.  The  I^ord’s  mufic,  confifting  of  a 
tabor  and  pipe,  is  employed  to  condudf  the  dance. 

Companies  of  thefe  morrice  dancers,*  attended 
by  the  jefter,  and  tabor  and  pipe,  go  about  the 

counti'y 

is  ffill  kept  up,  Cliriftmas  is  called  Chriftmas  Y ule  j the  Chriftmas 
Gambols,  Yule  Games;  and  the  Chriftmas  Block,  the  Yule 
Log.  This  was  to  illuminate  the  houfe,  and  tuin  the  night  into 
day,  and  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  the  return  of  the  fun,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  days,  or  perhaps  to  give  light  all  night,  as  they 
had  not  any  candles.  Taliow  candles  firft  began  to  be  ufed  in 
England  anno  1190,  and  were  fo  great  a luxury,  that  fplinters  of 
wood  weie  ufed  for  light.  No  idea  of  wax-candles  in  1300, 

■*  A corruption  from  morefque. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  eight  old  men,  all  living 
in  one  manor,  (in  this  -count) ) whole  ages  put  together  made  800 
years,  danced  a nionice  dance. 

And  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  “ Lord  Leicefter  had  a pam- 
phlet in  his  pofitfTion,  written  by  a gentleman  in  Herefoidfhiie; 
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country  in  Whitfun  week,  and  colledl  a fum  to- 
wards the  expences  of  the  Yule. 

All  the  figures  of  the  Lord,  &c._  of  the  Yule, 
handfomely  reprefented  in  baflb  relievo,  ftand  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  Cirencefter  church, 
which  vouches  for  the  antiquity  of  the  cuftom  ; 
and  as  on  many  of  thefe  occafions  they  erebl  a May- 
pole,  it  is  a fign  that  it  had  its  rife  in  Druidifm. 

The  mace  is  made  of  filk,  finely  plaited  with 
ribbands  on  the  top,  and  filled  with  fpices  and 


wherein  mention  was  made  of  a fet  of  morrice  dancers,  who  went 
about  that  county,  (in  King  James’s  reign)  compofed  of  ten 
men  who  danced,  a maid  Marian,  and  a tabor  and  pipe  j and  that 
the  twelve,  one  with  another,  made  up  1200  years.”  “It  is 
not  fo  much,”  fays  he,  “ that  fo  many  in  one  fmall  county  (hould 
live  to  that  age,  as  that  they  fltould  be  in  vigour  and  in  humour 
to  travel  and  to  dance.” 


To  the  above  inftances  of  longevity  I will  add  the  following; 
In  the  parilh  of  St.  Briavels,  in  the  foreft  divifion  of  this  county, 
confining  of  about  760  inhabitants,  of  which  only  one  in  fe- 
venty-two  is  reckoned  to  die  yearly,  five  perfons  died  in  the  year 
j 767,  whofe  ages  put. together  amounted  to  450  years ; of  thefe, 
Thomas  Evans  and  Sarah  his  wife  were  two  5 they  were  born  in 
the  parilh,  and  having  lived  in  it  feventy-leven  years  in  the  mar- 
ried Hate,  died  within  nine  days  of  each  other;  having  often  decla- 
red, that  neither  of  them  was  ever  blooded  or  had  taken  phyfic. 

A phyfician  going  to  Bath  fome  years  ago,  flopped  at  the  Red 
Lion  in  Corfliam,  Wilts,  and  being  accolled  by  fome  aged  beg- 
gars of  both  fexes,  was  curious  to  know  how  old  they  were?  one 
of  them  anl'wered,  that  he  was  above  an  hundred,  and  that  another 
(landing  near  him  was  zix-fcore.  The  Doilor  being  a good  deal 
furprifed,  the  man  added,  the  lad  Chriftmas  there  was  a morrice 
dance  at  a neighbouring  gentleman’s,  w here  ten  of  thofe  mendi- 
cants, whofe  ages  put  together  amounted  to  above  1000  years, 
performed  their  parts  with  great  agility. 
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perfumes  for  fuch  of  the  company  to  fmell  to  as 
defire  it. 

Our  anceftors  held  an  anniverfary  aflembly  on 
May-day;  the  column  of  the  May  (whence  our 
May-pole)  was  the  great  ftandard  of  juftice,  in 
the  Ey  commons,  or  fields  of  May.  Here  it  was 
that  the  people,  if  they  faw  caufe,  depofed  or 
punifhed  their  Governors,  their  Barons,  their 
Kings;  and  the  Judge’s  bough  or  wand,  (which 
at  this  time  is  difcontinued,  and  only  faintly  re- 
prefented  by  a nofegay)  as  well  as  the  ftaff  or 
rod  of  authority  in  the  civil  or  military,  (for  it  was 
the  mace  of  civil  power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the 
field  officers)  took  their  rife  from  this  cuftom.+ 
A mayor,  it  is  faid,  received  his  name  from  this 
May,  in  the  fenfe  of  lawful  power.  The  crown,  ‘ 
a mark  of  dignity,  and  fymbol  of  power,  like 
the  mace  and  fceptre,  was  alfo  taken  from  the 
May,  being  reprefentative  of  the  garland  or  crown, 
which,  when  hung  on  the  top  of  the  May-pole, 
was  the  great  fignal  for  convening  the  people; 
the  arches  of  which  fprang  from  the  circlet,  and 
met  together  at  the  mound  or  round  ball,  beino- 
necefi'arily  fo  formed  to  fufpend  it  on  the  top  of 
the  pole;  all  which  prove  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  cuftoms,  that  from  the  remoteft  ages  has 
been  by  reprefentation  from  year  to  year  perpe- 
tuated down  to  our  days. 

•f  Hence  doubtlefs  the  cuftom  of  the  Jud|;es  having  nofegays, 
and  of  their  being  prefented  to  perfbns  of  rank  on  panicular 
occafions. 
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Mr.  Robert  Dover,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
' King  James  I.  inftituted  certain  diverfions  on  the 
Cotefwold,  called  after  his  name,  which  were  an- 
nually exhibited  about  Willerfey  and  Campden; 
half  a mile  from  which,  at  a place  called  Dover’s- 
Hill,  even  at  this  time,  on  Thurfday  in  Whitfun 
W'eek,  there  is  fomething  to  be  feen  of  them, 
though  they  are  much  declined  for  want  of  fo  good 
a patron  as  the  inftitutor. 


The  VALE  ./ GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

This  vale  lies  chiefly  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  river 
Severn,  which  gives  life  and  fpirit  to  the  foilj  for 
extent  and  fertility  it  cannot  be  exceeded,  perhaps 
not  equalled,  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  R.  Atkyns  fays,  “ Many  places  In  this  county 
bear  the  name  of  vineyards,  whence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  wine  was  formerly  made  in 
parts,  but  the  vineyards  were  only  apple  orchards.’ 

It  is  fully  proved,  however,  that  William  of 
Mansfield  was  feized  of  a vineyard  in  Bailey  j and 
about  Chelford  in  that  parilh,  are  many  warm 
and  flieltered  fpots  of  a fouthern  afpe£f,  extremeiy 
fuitable  to  fuch  a purpofe.  Domefday  Book  is 
alfofufficient  to  determine  the  point;  where,  m 
tlie  account  of  Stonehoufe  in  this  county,  it  is 
thus  recorded;  ‘Ibi  duo  arpenz  vinee.’  Nobody 
furely  will  contend,  that  vinea  can  here  mean  an 
apple  orchard,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  a plantation 

of  vines;  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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there  were  formerly  many  in  this  county,  and 
different  authors  make  mention  of  them.  If 
there  are  no  wines  made  now,  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted, as  by  Camden,  to  the  inhabitants,  rather 
than  the  indifpofition  of  the  climate,  but  becaufe 
both  the  lands  and  the  people  are  employed  to 
better  advantao;e. 

The  lands  are  divided  into  two  levels,  upper 
and  lower.  CommilEons  are  occaflonally  held, 
and  orders  made,  for  fupporting  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  in  each  level  are  repaired  by  thofe 
whofe  eftates  lie  next  them. 

The  particular  places  liable  to  inundations  con- 
fift,  according  to  an  account  given  in,  of  about 
12000  acres,  each  parifli  being  rated  at  two-pence 
an  acre  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  court  fur- 
veyor;  though  in  the  above  account  fome  have 
jiot  given  more  than  half,  others  two-thirds,  of 
what  is  adlually  fubjeil  to  floods. 

In  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefliy  George  II.  an- 
other commiflion  was  iffued  for  the  prefervation  of 
lands  lying  further  up  the  river  above  thefe  levels, 
but  nothing  was  ever  done  in  confequence. 


The  FOREST  ^/^DEAN.* 

The  face  of  the  country  here  is  remarkably 
uneven,  full  of  little  hills,  with  fprings  running 

between  them;  the  foil  is  various,  but  much  in- 
\ 

* This  foreft  was  formerly  foconfiderable  for  timber,  that  (it 
is  faid)  part  of  the  ioftruitions  of  the  commanders  of  tlie  Spanilh 
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dined  to  clay,  proper  for  the  growth  of  the  oak, 
which  flourifhes  exceedingly  here,  with  plenty  of 
beech,  birch,  holly,  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 

This  foreft  obtained  the  name  of  Dean  or  Dene, 
from  the  ancient  market-town  of  that  name  lying 
within  its  bounds  and  perambulation}  fo  called, 
perhaps,  from  its  remarkable  low  fituation,  being 
almoft  encompafled  with  high  hills  and  woods. 
The  word  is  of  Saxon  original,  and  fignifies  a dale, 
a valley,  or  woody  place,  whence  our  Engliftx 
word  den,  a hole  or  cave  in  the  earth. 

Giraldas,  and  fome  others,  gave  this  foreft  the 
name  ofDanubia,  and  Danica  Sylva,  or  the  Danes 
Wood,  becaufe  they  fheltered  themfelves  here. 

Armada  was  to  deftroy  it;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  many  iron  furnaces  in  and  near  it. 

This  armada,  ftiled  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus  the  Invincible, 
failed  from  Lifbon  on  the  19th  of  May  1 588,  30th  Elizabeth, 
confifting  of  134  (hips,  of  which  only  53  returned  to  Spain; 
and  of  30,000  I'oldiers  on  board,  above  13,500  were  killed  or 
taken  prifoners;  among  whom  were  many  of  the  firrt  rank.  In 
(hort,  there  was  not  a family  of  any  note  in  Spain  but  loft  a fon, 
a brother,  or  other  kinfman  in  this  expedition.  King  Philip  was 
lb  certain  of  being  fuccefsful,  that  heeng^ed  to  hold  the  Englllh 
crown  as  feudatory  to  the  fee  of  Rome;  in  confequence  of  which 
he  had  the  apoftolical  benediffion,  and  the  title  of  defender  of  the 
faith  beftowed  on  him. 

The  chief  of  the  Englilh  commanders  by  fea,  were,  Charles 
Howard  Lord  Baron  of  Effingham,  high  admiral  of  England  ; 
Lord  Henry  SeyiTiour,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  vice-admirals; 
Captains  Hawkins,  Frobrifher,  See.  On  the  aSth  of  July,  this 
year,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  fire-fliips  were  firft  made 
ule  of,  eight  being  let  drive,  with  wind  and  tide,  into  the  midft  of 
the  Spanilh  fleet  then  at  anchor  near  Calais. 
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Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  following  Camden’s  opi- 
nion, fays,  “ The  Gauls  and  Romans  heretofore 
ufed  the  word  Arden  for  a wood;  whence,  by 
rejedling  the  firft  fyllable,  the  name  of  this  forelt 
might  be  derived;  in  juftification  of  which,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  large  foreft  near  the 
German  Spa,  w’hich  extends  many  leagues,  is 
called  the  Ardennes.” 

It  appears  by  a furvey  made  17th  of  Charles  I. 
that  the  Foreft  of  Dean  contains  within  its  per- 
ambulation 23521  acres  of  the  King’s  w'afte,  ly- 
ing within  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels  ;t  befides 
many  other  manors,  pariflies,  vills,  and  places  to 
the  amount  of  20,000  acres,  have  been  allarted  or 
grubbed  up,  cleared,  and  made  fit  for  tillage,  taken 
out  by  purpreftures,  or  inclofed,  or  more  properly 
taken  by  incroachments,  and  granted  away  by  the 
crown. 

The  whole  foreft,  which  is  extraparochial,  is 
divided  into  fix  walks,  known  by  the  refpeftive 
Lodges  built  for  the  refidence  of  fo  many  keepers ; 
each  of  which,  befides  a fettled  falary  of  15I.  per 
annum  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  has  an  inclo- 
fure  of  ground  for  his  further  encouragement. 

•j-  In  tlie  parlfli  of  St.  Briavels,  formerly  called  St.  Brulais, 
feven  miles  from  Chepftow,  (the  great  road  to  which,  and  to 
Auft  and  New  Paflages  from  Rofs,  leads  tlircugh  this  place)  is 
an  annual  cuftom  on  Whitfunday,  of  diftiibiitmg,  after  divine 
fervice,  pieces  of  bread  and  cheefe  to  the  congregation  j to  defiay 
tbeexptnee  of  which  every  houlholder  in  the  parifh  pays  a penny 
to  the  churchwardens,  and  this  is  faid  to  be  lor  the  liberty  of 
cutting  and  taking  the  wood  in  Hudnolls. 
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Tlie  names  of  the  Lodges  are, 

I.  The  King’s  Lodge,  oftener  called  the  Speech- 
houfe,  between  Kinglo-hill  and  Daniel’s  moor. 

Lodge,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lumljard’s 

JVIarm. 

3.  Worcefter  Lodge,  upon  Winlbury-hill. 

4.  Danby  Lodge,  upon  the  Old-Bailev-hill 

near  Lidney.  ^ 

5.  Herbert  Lodge,  upon  Ruerdean-hill. 

6.  Latimer  Lodge,  upon  Danemean-hill,  not 
far  from  the  Beacon. 

The  caftle  of  St.  Briavels  ftands  in  the  Foreft 

in  S/es  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds 

in  the  foreft  divifion.  The  Kino- 

‘s  extraparochial’, 
and  is  faid  to  have  . been  built,  to  curb  the  Welfh 
by  Milo  earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  l! 

1 he  rums  fte w it  to  have  been  ftrong  and  of  lar^c 
extent,  and  formerly  of  great  confequence,  ha- 
ving been  the  refidence  of  men  of  eminence  in 

exercifed  great  power  in 
the  torelt:  what  now  remains  of  the  caftle  ferves 
as  a prhon  for  criminals  offending  againft  the 
vert  and  venifon  of  the  foreft,  and  for  fuch  as  are 

“0  - 

^ Conftable  and  feveral 
fubordmate  officers,  all  created  by  patent  ;--a 

^ cleric, 
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clerk,  a meflbr  or  Itinerant  officer,  two  fcrjeants, 
and  a janitor;  with  fees  annexed  to  each  of  their 
offices;  but  of  late  there  have  been  only  a clerk,  a 
bailiff,  ormeffor,  and  caftle  keeper;  all  appointed 
by  the  conftable*  of  the  caftle  for  the  time  being. 

There  are  alfo  four  Verdurers  of  the  foreft, 
cle£fed  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  by  virtue 
of  the  King’s  writ  diredled  to  the  High  Sheriff  for 
that  purpofe;  and  in  the  time  of  King  Canute 
their  fee  was  yearly  of  the  King’s  allowance,  two 
horfes,  one  of  which  was  faddled,  one  fword,  five 
javelins,  onefpear,  one  fhield,  and  lol.  in  money. 

The  gaveller  Is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  con- 
•ftable  of  the  caftle ; Tfiis  officer  receives,  by  way 
of  perquifite  or  fee,  a fmall  fum  of  the  miners, 
called  the  King’s  dues,  and  gives  fome  diredfions 
concerning  mining. 

The  firft  officer  of  this  fort  was  in  1660.  Mr. 
Rudder  fays,  “ He  takes  his  name  from  Gavel, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  tribute  ; but  he  may  more 
likely  derive  it  from  the  French  word  Gabelle,  a 
cuftom  ; hence  Gabeller  or  (javeller,  Gabelier 
mea'ning  the  receiver  of  fuch  cuftom,  or  cuftom- 
houfe  officer.” 

• The  firft  perfon  I find  mentioned  as  conftable  of  tlie  caftle 
and  warden  of  the  foreft,  is  John  de  Monmouth,  1 8th  King 
John.  The  prefent  conftable  is  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  is  alio 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum,  Colonel  of  the  Militia 
of  the  county  of  Glouceftei , and  of  the  cities  and  counties  of 
Briftol  and  Gloucefter,  Keeper  of  tlie  Deer  and  Woods  in  the 
Foi-cft  of  Dean,  and  High  Steward  of  Gloucefter. 
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There  are  three  courts,  common  to  all  forefts. 

1.  The  Court  of  Attachment,  held  once  in 
forty  days  before  the  Verdurers,  who  receive  the 
attachment  de  viridi  et  vcnatione^  (of  vert  and  vc- 
nifon)  taken  by  the  reft  of  the  officers,  and  enroll 
them  for  prefentment  at  the  next  jufticc  feat  for 
punifhment,  this  court  not  having  the  power  to 
convi(ft. 

2.  The  Court  of  Swanimote,  held  before  thr 
Verdurers  as  Judges,  thrice  in  the  year.  This" 
court  can  both  enquire  and  conviift,  but  cannot 
give  judgment.  All  attachments  Ihould  be  pre- 
fented  at  the  next  fwanimote,  where  the  free- 
holders within  the  foreft  are  to  appear  to  make 
inqueft  and  juries. 

'l^hcfc  two  courts  ufed  to  be  held  at  the  Spccch- 
houfe,  which  ftands  about  the  middle  ot  the  foreft  j 
but  have  been  neglected  for  fome  time. 

3.  The  Juftice-Seat  Court,  which  is  the  high- 
eft,  cannot  be  kept  oftener  than  every  third  year,. 
It  is  held  before  the  chief  juftice  in  Eyre,  and  has 
Jurifdi(5tion  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  all 
trefpafles  within  the  foreft;  and  all  claims  of 
franchifes, privileges,  and  liberties  relative  thereto: 
and  before  its  being  held,  the  regarders  mult  go 
through  and  vifit  the  whole  foreft,  in  order  to 
prefent  all  kinds  of  trefpafles,  Beftdes  thefe  three 
courts,  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  being  in  the 
crown,  retains  the  privilege  of  a court-lcet,  which 
is  held  at  the  caftle,  where  there  are  alfo  two 

I other  courts  held,  of  peculiar  natures : firft,  the 
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Court  of  Record,  lield  for  the  caftle,  the  mano:v 
and  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  before  the  con- 
ilable  or  his  deputy,  and  the  fuitors  of  the  manor, 
for  trying  all  perfonal  actions  of  whatever  value, 
arifing  within  the  hundred,  and  levying  fines  of 
lands  in  the  fame.  All  procefles  run  in  the  name 
of  the  conftable,  or  his  deputy. 

The  other  is  the  Mine  Law  Court,  for  trying 
all  caufes  between  the  miners,  See.  concerning 
the  mines;  it  is  to  he  held  before  the  conftable, 
as  fteward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy;  befides 
whom,  none  are  to  be  prefent  but  the  gaveller, 
caftle  clerk,  and  free  miners,  who  muft  be  na- 
tives of  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  and  have 
worked  in  fome  of  the  mines  at  leaft  one  year  and 
a day.  The  parties  and  witnefles  are  fworn  upon 
a bible,  into  which  a piece  of  holly  ftick  is  put  j 
and  arc  obliged  to  wear  the  hoof  or  working  cap 
on  their  heads  during  examination.  Caufes  tried 
at  this  court  are  not  determined  by  the  foreft: 
laws,  or  by  any  written  lav/s  of  the  realm,  but  by 
fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  miners  execute 
the  legiflative  power,  and  make  new  laws  for  their 
convenience,  as  often  as  they  fee  occafton. 

The  privileges  of  the  foreft:  are  very  extenfive. 
The  free  miners  claim  a right  by  prefeription  of 
digging  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  foreft,  and  of 
carrying  their  coal-works  begun  there,  into  the 
inclofad  lands  adjoining;  alfo  to  cut  timber  out 
of  the  foreft,  neceflary  to  carry  on  their  works,  as 
well  in  the  lands  of  private  perfons,  as  in  the 
King’s  foil, 

nc 
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The  FOUR  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  af 
the  COUNTY. 

1.  Kiftfgate  divifion  (containing  the  eight  hun- 
dreds of  Kiftfgate,  Slaughter,  Tibblefton,  Cleeve, 
Cheltenham,  Derhurft,  Tewlcefbury,  and  Weft- 
minfter)  comprifes  the  N.  and  N.  E.  parts  ad- 
joining to  Worcefterfliire,  Warwicklliire,  and 
Oxfordfliire. 

2.  The  Seven-Hundred  divifion  (containing 
thofeof  Cirencefter,  with  Out-Torn  and  Minety, 
Britwell’s  Barrow,  Bradley,  Rapfgate,  Bifley, 
Longtree,  and  Witftonj  lies  S.  S.  W.  of  the  for- 
mer, with  Oxfordfhire  and  part  of  Berkfhire  on 
the  E.  and  Wiltfhire  on  the  S.  S.  E. 

3.  Berkeley  divifion  (containing  the  feven  hun- 
dreds of  Berkeley,  Thornbury,  Pucklechurch, 
Langley  and  Swiuefhead,  King’s-Barton,  Hen- 
bury,  and  Grumbald’s-Afh)  extends  from  the 
Seven  Hundred  divifion  to  the  extremity  of  the 
county  towards  Wiltfhire  and  Somerfetfhire,  with 
the  Severn  on  the  N.  W. 

4.  The  Foreft  divifion  (containing  the  fix  hun- 
dreds of  St.  Briavels,  Blideflow,  Weftbury,  Bot- 
loe,  Dutchy  of  Lancafter,  Dudfton,  and  King’s- 
Batton)  takes  in  all  that  part  of  the  county  which 
lies  on  the  N,  W.  of  the  Severn,  and  that  part  of 
the  hundred  of  Dudfton  and  King’s-Barton  fitu- 
ted  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river. 

When  this  diftribution  was  made  is  not  known  ; 
bat  the  molt  ancient  divifions  of  counties  into 
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hundreds  and  tithings  was  by  King  Alfred;  of 
which,  with^fome  other  material  occurrences  in 
the  Englilh  hiftory  during  his  reign,  an  account 
will  be  hereafter  given. 

There  was  formerly  a cuftom  called  WafTail- 
ing,  or  going  from  houfe  to  houfe,  at  Chriftmas 
or  New-Year’s  Eve,  with  a bowl*  filled  with 
toaft  and  ale  or  cyder,  but  is  now  grown  much 
out  of  ufe  in  this  county. 

There  are  twenty-eight  towns  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter  where  markets  are  actually  held. 


Berkeley  - 

Bifley  - - 

Camden 

Cheltenham 

Cirencefter 

Coleford  - 

Dean  - - 

Durfley 

Fairford 

Gloucefter 

Hampton  - 


on  Tuefday 

- Thurfday 

- Wednefday 

- Thurfday 

- Monday  and  Friday 

- Friday 

- Monday 

- Thurfday 

- Thurfday 
Wednefday  and  Saturday 

- T uefday 


* This  was  called  a Waffail  Bow),  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  fignifying  to  be  in  health.  The  bowl  was  carried  by 
young  women,,  who  accepted  little  prefents  fiom  the  houfes  they 
flopped  at.  Foi  merly,  on  New-Years-’s  Eve,  our  hardy  anceftoi  s 
ulkl  to  aflemble  round  the  glowing  health  with  their  chearful 
neighbours,  and  in  the  fnicy  WafTail  Bowl  drown  every  former 
animofity, — An  example  woilliy  modern  imitation!  Wafl'aii 
was  the  word,  and  Waffail  every  gueft  returned  as.  he  took  the 
circling  goblet  from  his  friend,  whilft  long  and  civil  mirth 
biought  in  the-  infant  year.  The  Waffail  Bowl  or  Cup  ij  ffUi 
;airk(J  about  in  Yorkfliiie  by  women  who  fing  carols^ 
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Horfley  - - on 

Leachlade 
Marfhfield 
Newent 
Newnham  2 
Northleach  - 
Painfwicic  -- 
Stanley  St.  Leonards 
. Sodbury  - - 
Stow  - - - 

Stroud  - 
Tetbury 
T ewkefljury  - 
Thornbury  - 
Wickwar 
Winchcombe 
W otton-Underedge 


Saturday 

Tuefday 

Tuefday  ‘ 

Friday 

Friday 

Wednefday 

Tuefday 

Saturday 

Thurfday 

Thurfday 

Friday 

Wednefday 

Wednefday  and  Saturday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Saturday. 

Friday 


Of  the  RIVERS  (^Gloucestershire. 

The  prl^^pal  rivers  are  but  four : The  Severn, 
the  Ifis  or  Thames,  the  Firft  Avon,  the  Second 
or  Briftol  Avon,  which  receive  all  the  others  that 
either  rife  in  the  county  or  run  through  it : to- 
which  1 fhall  add  the  Churn,  as  being  doubtlefs 
the  fource  of  the  Thames. 

The  Severn  rifes  out  of  Plinlimmon-hill,  in 
Montgomeryihire,  pafles  byLlanidlos  and  Welfh 
Pool,  where  it  becomes  navigable ; thence  to 
Shrewfbury  and  Bridgnorth,  in  Shropfhire ; enters 
W^orcefterfhire  above  Bewdley j andruns  by  W or- 
ccfter  and  Upton  into  Gloucefterfhire,  a little 

above 
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above  Tewkefbury,  about  half  a mile  below 
which  town  it  receives  the  Avon  from  Warwick- 
fhire : lower  down,  by  parting  itielf,  it  makes  the 
Ifle  of  Alney,*  which  is  rich  and  beautiful,  runs 

by 

* In  1013  Canute,  (fon  of  Swain)  the  Dane,  having  taken 
pcrfTeflTion  of  the  kingdom,  Ethelred  II.  fent  his  wife  Emma  to 
her  brother,  Richard  II.  furnamed  the  Good,  4th  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  retired  into  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  on  which  Canute  was 
proclaimed  King ; but  in  April  joi6,  Edmund,  furnamed  Iron- 
fides,  (fon  of  Ethelred)  was  crowned  in  the  market-place,  at 
Kingfton-upon-Thames : but  upon  a difagreement  among  the 
nobility,  Canute  was  iikewife  crowned  at  Southampton  ; in  June 
following  he  totally  routed  Edmund  at  AfTendon,  or  A/lidon, 
near  Walden  in  Eflex,  and  purfued  him  to  Deerhurft,  eight  miles 
from  Gloucefter,  whither  he  fled;  and  here  to  prevent  any  further 
effufion  of  blood,  the  two  Kings  agreed  to  meet  in  this  ifle  of 
Alney,  and  engage  in  Angle  combat,  their  armies  being  fpcfta- 
ors;  when  neither  obtaining  the  viftory,  a peace  was  concluded, 
and  the  kingdom  divided  between  them.  But  Edmund  being 
murdered  at  Oxford  a month  after,  Canute  was  in  1017 
blifhed  foie  monarch;  and  in  1018  he  made  an  alliance  with 
Normandy,  and  married  Emma  widow  of  Ethelred,  by  whofe 
marriage  with  two  Englifh  Monarchs,  the  Normans  began  to 
have  footing  in  England. 

William  the  Conqueror's  father  was  Robert  6th  Duke  of 
Normandy,  youngeft  ion  of  the  above  Richard  the  Good.  From 
Edmund  Ironfide,  by  marriage  of  Margaret  his  eldeft  daughter 
(foie  heirefs  to  the  Englifh  Crown,  but  excluded  from  her  inhe- 
ritance by  the  Norman  Conqueft)  with  Malcolm,  third  King  of 
Scotland,  commonly  called  Canmore,  defcended  King  James  1.  of 
England,  and  fixth  of  Scotland ; in  whofe  perfon  the  Imperial 
Britifb,  Saxon,  Englifh,  Norman,  and  Sccttifh  Crowns  were 
united.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  manied  Frederick  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ; and  from  the  Princefs 
Sophia,  their  daughter,  wife  of  Erneft  Auguftus,  Eleflor  of  Ha- 
nover, Bifhop  of  Ofnaburgb,  and  Duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunen- 
burgh,  father  of  King  George  I.  is  defcended  our  prefent  moft 
gracKjus  Sovereign;  whofe  anceltors,  in  the  male  linealfo,  fpring 

from 
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by  Gloucefter,  (on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  city) 
a little  below  which  place,  by  uniting  its  divided 
ibreams,  it  becomes  broader  and  deeper  by  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide ; pafling  by  Newn- 
ham,  after  a courfe  of  more  than  forty  miles, 
through  the  country,  it  receives  the  Wye,  (which 
rifes  out  of  the  fame  hill)  and  lofes  its  name  at 
the  place  of  confluence  below  Chepftow,  where 
it  becomes  the  boundary  between  Gloucefterfhire 
and  Monmouthfhire ; and  continues  till  it  re- 
ceives the  Briftol  Avon  at  Kingroad,  where  it 
is  ten  or  twelve  miles  over,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving fiiips  of  great  burthen.  From  Gloueefter 
and  Newnham  fe.veral  brigs  are  employed  in  the 
trade  to  London  and  Ireland  j and  a great  num- 
ber of  barges  or  trows  are  continually  going 
between  Briftol,  Gloueefter,  Tewkefbury,  Wor- 
cefter,  and  Bewdley  j where,  by  means  of  a canal, 
a communication  is  opened  with  the  rivers  Merfey 
and  Trent,  which  promifes  great  advantages  to 


from  the  above  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Their  daughter  Maud 
i^iried  Henry  1,  youngeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror  by 
Matilda  or  the  Brunfwick  family,  delcended  from  Baldwin  the 
fecond,  Count  of  Flanders  j thus  reftoring  to  her  what  her  mo- 
tiwr  had  been  deprived  of  j from  this  marriage  came  Matilda  or 
Maud,  mmied  foft  to  Henry  the  fifth.  Emperor  of  Germany: 

^ to  Geoffiy  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom 
Ihe  h^  Henry  Il.whofe  third  fon  Richard  I.  and  fixth  Ion  John, 
lucceffively  reigned  in  England.  His  eldeft  daughter  Maud  was 
marn^  to  HenQr  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  (whofe  poffeflions 
If  RmnT°T’  andWolfembuttle)  progenitors  of  the  Dukes 

« f of  Hanover,  and 

• |;i^  Ya  a~  Holy  Roman  Empire;  from  whom 

S’  the  ptefent  King  of  PruflL,  who  is  Eleaor 

Brandenburgh,  and  Gmi  Chamberlain  of  the  Empire. 

the 
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the  neighbouring  country.  The  bailiwick  of  thff 
Severn  is  in  the  crown. 

The  places  for  paffing  this  river  are,  at  the 
Louder  Load,  a mile  below  Tewkefbury  by  ferry: 
the  Haw,  fix  miles  above  Gloucefter,  about  feven 
from  Cheltenham,  by  boat;  at  Maifemore  Bridge; 
the  Bridge  at  Gloucefter;  Framilode,  about  ten 
miles  below  Gloucefter,  by  boat  from  the  paflage* 
houfe  on  the  South  fide  to  Weftbury;  at  Newn- 
ham,  two  miles  further  down,  where  the  river  is 
about  a mile  over,  and  the  paflage-houfe  is  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  over  to  Arlingham  ; [Here 
is  a ford,  over  which,  at  low  water,  waggons  and 
people  on  horfe-baclc,  of  more  refolution  than 
prudence,  fometimes  pafs ; many  having  loft  their 
lives  by  their  rafhnefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and 
that  only  to  fave  a trifling  expence:]  at  Pirton- 
in  the  parifh  ofLidney,  to  land  in  Berkley  parifh  ; 
at  Auft  or  the  Old  PalTage,  betwoen  Auft  in  Hen- 
bury  parifh,  and  Beachley  in  Tidenham  parifli, 
both  in  Gloucefterfhire ; and  the  New  PalTage, 
between  the  Salt  Marlh  in  Gloucefterlhire  and 
Port  Skeweth,  near  St.  Pere,  Monmouthlhire.* 

A new,  corredf,  and  eafy  method  of  knowing 
the  hours.  See.  to  pafs  at  Auft  and  New  PalTages, 
fee  after  the  Itinerary. 

* A large  fuin  of  money  having  been  fubferibed  towards  the 
expence  of  forming  a junftion  between  the  rivers  Sevei  n and? 
Thames,  to  be  continued  from  the  Stroud  navigation  to  Leach- 
lade,  in  confequence  of  a petition  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Gom- 
mons  Feb.  5,  1783  ; a bill  has  fince  palfed  for  that  purpofe,  and 
it  is  now  in  great  forvfardnefs.  An  account  of  the  Tunnel  is 
given  after  that  of  the  city  of  Gloucefter, 
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The  firft  Avon,  a Britifh  name  which  fignlfies 
river,  rifes  nearNafeby  in  Northamptonfhire,  en- 
ters Warwickfliire  at  Colthrop,  and  pafling  by 
Rugby,  Warwick,  and  Stratford,  where  it  is  navi- 
gable, runs  by  Evefliam  to  enter  Gloucefterfhire 
a little  above  Tewkelbury,  and  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Severn  about  a mile  below  this  town. 

Ills.  This  has  generally  been  confidered  as  the 
head  of  the  Thames,  which,  according  to  the 
current  opinion,  is  fo  called  from  the  juncSfion  of 
the  names  Thame  and  Ifis,  their  water  joining 
near  Dorchefler  in  Oxfordfliire ; but  it  is  proved 
from  good  authority,  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
additions  to  Camden’s  Britannia,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  fo  plaufible  an  etymology,  this  river, 
which  Camden  and  others  have  called  Ids  and 
Oufe,  was  anciently  called  Thames  and  Terns, 
before  it  came  near  the  Tame. 

The  Thames  has  been  reputed  to  rife  in  the 
parifh  of  Coats,  out  of  a well,  that  overflows  in 
the  winter,  or  in  a very  wet  feafon  only;  but  In 
the  fummer  this  river  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  fome  fprings  which  rife  in  the  parifh  of 
Kemble,  a little  fouth  on  the  Fofs  road,  about 
four  miles  from  Cirencefter ; hence  it  runs  to 
Cricklade,  to  which  place  it  is  navigable  upwards  ; 
fo  to  Leachlade,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  Wallingford, 
Reading,  Henley,  and  Windfor,  in  its  way  to  the 
great  metropolis.  But  the  Churn  (Corin  figni- 
fying  the  top  in  the  Britifh  language)  may  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  the  head  of  that  river, 
being  the  higheft  fource  whence  it  derives  its 

water : 
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water:  The  name  is  of  Britifh  original,  Che- 
vyrn  lignifying  rapid.  It  rifes  at  a place  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Springs,  in  the  parifli 
of  Cubberly,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  from 
Frog-Mill  to  Gloucefter,  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  Cheltenham,  ten  from  Gloucefter,  and 
eleven  miles  north  of  Cirencefter. 

The  united  waters  of  thefe  pure  fprings  are  fo 
copious  as  to  drive  a corn-mill,  a little  below  their 
fource,  and  fhape  their  courfe  through  Colelburn, 
Rendcombe,  North-Cerney,  and  fo  on  to  Ciren- 
cefter ; thence  to  South-Cerney,  and  joins  the 
Thames  above  Cricklade,  at  the  fame  place  with 
the  Ills.  The  courfe  of  the  Churn  from  the  Seven 
Springs  to  this  place  is  twenty  miles  j that  of  the 
Ifis,  from  its  rife,  nine  miles  and  a half, 

Avon  ; Briftol  Avon  takes  its  rife  at  Tetbury 
in  this  county,  which  it  quits  immediately,  and 
pafling  by  Malmefbury,  Chippenham,  Bradford, 
and  Bath,  (where  it  is  navigable)  runs  to  Briftol, 
thence  to  Kingroad,  where  the  Briftol  ftiips  firft 
fpread  their  fails  when  outward-bound,  and  firft 
anchor  on  their  return  home.  This  river  wafties 
the  Weftern  borders  of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  is 
the  boundary  between  it  and  Somerfetftiire  for 
about  twenty  miles. 

By  nth  and  12th  of  William  III.  cap.  23, 
the  Mayor,  BurgelTes,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
city  of  Briftol  are  confervators  of  the  Avon,  from 
. above  the  bridge  there,  to  Kingroad,  and  fo  dowrr 
the  Severn  to  the  two  iflands  called  the  Holmes. 

It 
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It  once  was  propofed  to  join  the  Avon  with  the 
Thames  by  a canal,  and  fo  compleat  an  inland 
navigation  betwixt  London  and  Bfiftol,  which 
might  be  eafily  carried  into  execution  j the  dis- 
tance between  the  rife  of  the  Ifis  and  the  Avon 
being  about  Seven  miles,  . 

Befides  the  above,  there  are  Seventeen  rivers  of 
lefs  note  in  this  county,  among  which  the  Wye 
has  but  little  claim  to  a place,  being  a boundary 
between  Gloucefterfliire  and  Monmouthfhire,  at 
Welfti  Biclcnor,  and  at  St.  Briavels, 

Half  of  the  wooden  bridge  over,  this  river  at 
Chepftow,*  (near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn, 

I at 


* Chepftow,  in  Monmouthfliire,  Is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
fuppofed  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  city 
called  Venta  Silurum ; nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
Ctuation  ot  this  place,  being  on  the  fide  of  a hill  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  fo  that  there  is  a profpeiSl  of  both 
fliofe  rivers,  with  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  country. 


On  the  banks  of  the  Wye  is  a ftrong  caflle,  which  formerly 
fcrved  as  a place  of  defence,  and  belonged  to  the  Clares,  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Striguil,  or  Strighul,  and  Strugle,  who  were  allb 
Lords  of  Chepftow  j now  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, to  whom  the  caftle  belongs.  His  anceftor  Charles,  who 
took  the  name  of  Somerfet,  (fon  of  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
^merfet)  married  Elirabeth  daughter  and  beliefs  of  William 
Herbeit  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Baron  of  Gower  and  Chep- 
ftow, by  which  appellation  he  had  fummons  to  Parliament,  Nov. 
26,1508,  zzd  Henry  VII.  J514,  5th  Henry  VIII.  he  was 
errat^  Earl  of  Worcefter  and  Baron  of  Ragland.  Henry,  the 
5t  arl,  was  in  1641,  j6th  Charles  I.  created  Marquis  of 
* Duke’s  eldeft  Ion.  Henry,  the 

^.rd  Maquis,  being,  Dec.  »,  1681,  23d  Clrarles  II.  created 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 


Of 
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at  which  place,  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  is  one 
of  the  higheft  tides  known;  the  flood  riling  fome- 
times  fixty  feet)  is  repaired  by  Gloucelterfliire,and 
the  other  half  by  MonmouthfhLe. 

PRODUCE 

Of  the  above  family  of  the  Clares  was  Richard  de  Clare,  fur- 
named  Strongbow,  from  his  great  ftrength  andikill  In  archery; 
who,  in  1171,  i6th  Henry  II.  with  Robert  Fitz-Stcphen,  on  the 
invitation  of  Dermot  King  of  Leinder,  went  over  to  Ireland. 
Fitz-Stephen  went  firft,  and  landed  with  his  forces  at  Waterford, 
took  Wexford,  which  was  given  him,  and  there  fettled  the  firft 
Fngliih  Colony  in  that  ifland.  The  inhabitants  of  that  place 
mil  retail!  our  ancient  garb,  and  much  of  our  language,  with  a 
mixture  of  Irifh. 

Strongbow  married  Dermot’s  daughter,  and  on  his  death  fuc- 
eeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinfler,  and  loon  reduced  the  whole 
ifland  to  fubmifllon  ; at  that  time  it  was  divided  into  feven  king- 
doms, (like  cur  Heptarchy)  viz.  Connaught,  Corke,  Leinfler, 
Oflbry,  Meath,  Limerick,  and  Ulfler ; of  thefe,  Rodiric  king  of 
Connaught  was  the  chief,  and  exerciied  the  fame  authority  over 
tlie  others  as  our  Saxon  Monarchs  did  over  thofe  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy while  it  lafted.  It  is  now  divided  into  four  large  pio- 
vinces,  Ulfler,  Leinfler,  Munfler,  and  Connaught  5 fubdivided 
into  thiity-two  cpunties  or  fhires,  has  four  Archbifliops,  and 
eighteen  Bilhops. 

In  1172,  King  Henry  II.  went  over  himfelf  into  Ireland,  and 
landed  at  Wateiford,  0£L  18,  where  all  the  Iriflr  voluntarily 
came  to  his  court,  and  with  emulation  flrove  who  fliould  firlt 
“fwcar  allegiance  to  him ; thus  becoming  mailer  of  the  ifland 
without  violence,  he  kept  his  Chriftmas  at  Dublin,  ftaid  fix 
months  here,  and  on  his  departure  at  Ealter  1173,  left  Hugh  de 
Laci  to  govern  in  his  name,  with  the  title  of  Jufticiary  of  Ireland. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  it  by  Strongbow,  who  died  in  1176,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Chapter-houfe  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloiiceftei . 

Jan.  23,  1542,  32d  Henry  VIII.  the  Parliament  of  England 
confirmed  an  a£l  pafled  in  Ireland,  whereby  that  ifland  was 
cre6\cd  into  a kingdom,  and  thenceforv/ard  the  kings  of  England 

added 
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PRODUCE  of  the  COUNTY, 

Corn.* 

Confiderlng  the  quantities  of  corn  brought  info- 
the  county  from  Oxfordfhire  and  Berkfhire,  as 
well  as  from  Herefordfliire,  in  waggons,  and  from- 
Upton  upon  Severn  by  water,  there  is  good  reafon 
to  think  that  the  corn  of  the  growth  of  this  county 
is  not  fufhcient  for  its  inhabitants,  fo  vaft  a con- 
fumption  is  there  of  every  kind  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  populous  parts  of  the  county. 

I 2 Cheese. 

added  to  their  titles  thnt  of  King  of  Ireland,  of  which,  from  i a i o, 
1 ith  John,  they  had  only  been  lliled  Lords. 

Ireland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Yverdon  5 by  the  Romans 
Hibernia,  from  Ibcrnse,  a Phoenician  word,  the  tiirihelf  habita- 
»lon } and  by  the  Saxons  Iren-land,  that  is,  the  conniry  of  lien 
or  ttih,  Camden  fuppofes  Erin  to  lie  dei'ived  from  an  Ii  i!h  word' 
Signifying  Weft,  it  being  the  moft  Weftern  illand  of  Europe. 

St.  Patrick  was  the  firft  Bithop  in  Ireland ; he  was  carried 
captive  thither  from  Scotland  at  hxteen  years  of  age,  and  died 
491,  aged  122.  He  is  the  tutelar  Saintof  Ireland  5 and  lytbof 
March  1783,  23d  of  liis  prefent  Majefty  George  III,  the  molt 
tiluftrious  order  of  St.  Patrick  was  inllituted  at  Dublin,  and  the 

fteat  hall  in  the  caftle  proclaimed  from  that  day  to  be  called  St. 
’atrick’s  hall. 

♦ Water  mills  for  grinding  corn  were  Invented  by  Bellifarius, 
while  befieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths  in  529. 

The  ancients  parched  their  corn,  and  pounded  it  in  mortars. 
Atterwards  mills  were  invented,  aiid  turned  by  men  and  beafts 

1 I'n’  though  Pliny  mentions  wheels  turned  by 
water.  Windmills  were  invented  in  1299. 

, Prices 
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Cheese. 

The  quantity  made  in  this  county  is  thus  ac- 
counted for  j the  Vale,  allowing  for  the  Severn, 
500,000  acres,  of  which  350,000  is  in  paftarej  of 
thefe  allow  1 58,000  for  milch  cattle,  at  three  acres 


Fricej  of  Wl-'eat  at  different  periods  per  quarter. 

to 

”937 

laifi" 

- 

ltd. 

to  > - - - - aor. 

1280 

- 

- 

- 

aor. 

3195  J 

131S 

- 

- 

- 

4or. 

1205,  6tli  John  - - izd. 

1316 

- » 

- 

- 

60J. 

1135 

- 

- 

- 

*■40/. 

And  by  reafon  of  a froft  from 

145+ 

- 

- 

- 

IS, 

January  to  March,  the  lame 

1493 

- 

- 

- 

4r. 

year,  for  a mark,  or  40/. 

1527 

- 

- 

- 

*5/. 

fleriing. 

»55* 

- 

- 

m 

14/. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  fiirt:  AHirc  of  Breatl,  pro. 
claimed  in  laoz,  3d  of  John,  thioiighoiu  the  kingdom  j to  he 
fb  that  the  bakers  miglit  gain  three-pence  in  every  quarter  of 
wheat  befides  the  bran,  and  two  loaves  for  the  oven,  with  tlie 
following  allowances  s 


J. 

For  4 fervants  a 
Two  boys  - i 
Salt  - - I 

Yeaft  - - I 

Candle  - - t 

Wood  - ~ i 

Boulting  - I 

per  quarter  4J 


The  ASSIZE. 


Wheat  at 


per  quarter.  ' White.  Brown. 

s. 

d. 

oz. 

ox. 

6 

0 The  quartern  loaf  well 

16 

24 

5 

6 baked  to  weigh 

20 

28 

5 

0 ' ■ 

24 

32 

4 

6 — ■ - 

3^ 

4a 

4 

0 

3(> 

46 

3 

6 

4* 

54 

3 

0 w- , 

48 

64 

S4 

7» 

2 

0 

6z 

4 : 0 

1 

6 

77 

4 : S 

* Equal  to  20s.  a bulhel  now. 
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ta  a cow,  50,000  at  three  cwt.  of  chcefe  each, . 
the  ufual  calculation,  7500  tons;  to  thefe  add 
about  500  tons  made  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
the  produce  will  be  8000  tons;  which  at  28I. 
per  ton,  the  average  for  three  or  four  years  laft 
part,  amounts  to  or  about  four-pence  per  pound, 
224,0001.  The  greateft  part  fent  to  the  factors 
in  London,  befides  a great  deal  of  an  inferior 
kind,  fold  in  proportion, 

^ 3 The 


To  underftand  which,  obferve,  that  filver  was  then  twenty- 
and  every  pound  of  money  was  a pound  weight, 
the  (hilling  being  the  twentieth  part  of  fuch  pound  weight ; 
whereas  now  every  pound  of  filver  (valuing  filvef  at  6s.  per 
ounce)  makes  3I.  izs.  or  72s.  flerling.  King  John  was  the 
nilt  who  caufed  Iterbng  money  to  be  coined  here# 

•n  ancient  times,  when  money  was  firft  coined  in  this 

mand.  It  was  made  of  pme  gold  or  filver,  like  the  Hungarian 
ducats,  Venetian  zequins,  See,  but  afterwards,  iu-ciaking  money, 
It  being  found  convenient  to  have  a certain  quantity  of  bafe  me- 
tal (or  alloy)  mixed  with  the  gold  or  filver,  the  word  fterling 
was  introduced  to  denote  the  exaff  proprtion  or  degree  of  fine- 
nels  which  ought  to  be  retained  in  coins  fo  compofed:  the  word 
^ing  naoft  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  Steore,  a rule  or 
itandard,  this  and*  fterling  being  fynonymous# 

Though  Camden  and  fome  others  derive  it  from  Eaflerling  or 
tlterling ; observing,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  I.  money 

Germany  began  to  be  of  fpecial  re- 
quett  in  England  on  account  of  its  purity,  and  was  called  Eafter- 
lingmoney;  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,  called 
balterlings,  were  foon  after  lent  lor  over,  to  perfea  tlie  Englilh 
money,  thence  called  Sterling  for  Ealterling.  ^ ^ 

mPMl'a  minted 

to  inrrpafp  tl  'lu  *’  * wafte  with  wearing,  and 

f co'n'ng  ^ weight,  Co  as  to  countervail  the  charges 


The 
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The  befl:  cheefe  is  made  in  the  hundreds  of 
Berkeley,  Thornbury,  and  the  lower  divifion  of 
Grumbald’s-Afli,  of  various  fizes,  from  ten 
pounds  to  a quarter  of  a hundred  weight  each. 
The  thick  fort  is  called  Double  Gloucefter  and 
Double  Berkeley,  and  ufually  fells  upon  the  fpot 
at  fix-pence  per  pound,  about  33I.  i2s.  per  ton. 

In 

The  proportion  of  alloy  is  two  carafls,  or  eight  grains  troy, 
in  a pound  troy  of  gold;  and  eighteen  penny- weights  in  a pound 
troy  of  filver. 

The  weight  of  the  grain  ought  to  be  the  exa£l  weight  of  3 
grain  of  corn  well  dried,  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  tire  ear. 

The  alloy  ufed  in  gold,  is  filver  and  copper ; but  in  filver  coin, 
copper  only. 

laio,  King  John  being  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  fome  com- 
motions, the  whole  ifland  was  reduced  to  the  King’s  obedience 
as  formerly ; and  before  his  return  he  caufed  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  England  to  be  eftablilhed  for  the  future  in  Ireland  : And 
the  fame  year  John  DeGrey,Bilhopof  Norwich,  whom  lie  made 
his  judiciary  there,  caufed  money  to  be  coined  at  Dublin,  of  the 
fame  weight  and  finenefs  as  in  England,  that  the  like  money 
might  be  common  in  both  kingdoms  : On  this  coin  King  John 
was  ftiled  Lord  of  Ireland,  being  the  firft  Ei^lifliKing  who  had 
that  title;  which  was  alfo  given  him  on  his  Great  Seal ; and  on 
the  counter  leal,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain. 

The  duketlom  of  Normandy  was  reduced  uniler  the  dominion 
of  France,  and  united  again  to  that  monarchy  by  Philip  II.  fur- 
named  L’Augufte,  1204,  5th  of  King  John’s  reign,  he  being 
the  12th  Duke  of  the  Norman  race  in  320  years,  defeended  from 
Rollotlie  Dane,  who,  anno  876,  5th  of  Alfred,  made  a defeent 
in  England ; but  found  that  wife  Monarch  fo  well  prepared  to 
receive  him,  that  defpairing  of  procuring  a fettlement  heie,  he  re- 
fotved  to  go  in  quell  of  one  in  France,  where  Charles  the  Simple 
granted  him  this  dukedom.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitain  are  llill  reprefented  at  the  coronation  of  our  Ibvereigns. 

All 
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In  proportion  to  its  fize  and  thicknefs  it  fliould 
be  kept  to  a certain  age  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
table,  and  when  in  perfection  it  furpafles  every 
other  cheefe,  either  Englifh  or  foreign. 

Cyder 

Is  another  article,  of  which  more  is  made  than 
confirmed  in  the  county,  to  the  amount  perhaps 
of  5000I.  per  annum. 

Styre  cyder  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Foreft  of 
Dean,  and  yields  a moft  extraordinary  price  j but 
befides  this  particular  fort,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
very  competent  judges,  that  the  forefters  make 
the  beft  cyder  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1763,  though  the  crop  of  apples  was 
fo  great  that  vaft  quantities  of  them  were  fufFered 
to  rot  for  want  of  cafks  to  put  the  cyder  in,  yet 
even  then  the  beft  old  Styre  fold  at  15I.  15s.  per 
hogfliead,  and  is  fince  advanced  to  twenty j nor 
can  the  price  of  it  be  fixed,  being  chiefly  pur- 
chafed  by  perfons  of  fortune : And  it  is  aflerted, 
that  Gloucefterftiire  cyder  is  worth  more  in  the 
maker’s  cellar,  than  the  fineft  wines  in  the  world, 
in  the  refpeClive  countries  of  their  own  growth ; 
owing  to  the  Styre  apple  not  being  a plentiful 
bearer,  and  its  cyder,  from  accidents  altogether 
unaccountable,  particularly  liable  to  injury  in 
keeping,  fo  that  its  proving  good  is  very  preca- 
rious. 

All  the  pennies,  with  tlie  head  in  a triangle,  were  Irllh  coin, 
that  being  anciently  the  /hapeof  the  Iiilh  harp. 

Cyder 
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Cyder  of  three  forts  is  equally  one  of  the  pro- 
dudtions  of  the  Vale; — The  ftout-bodied,  roughs 
mafculine  cyder,  made  of  Longney  Ruflet,  Hag- 
ley  Crab,  Winter  Pippin,  &c. ; the  full-bodied, 
rich,  pleafant  cyder,  made  of  the  Harvey  Ruffet, 
Woodcock,  Golden  Pippin,  Winter  Quinning, 
&c.;  and  a third  fort  made  of  the  Bodnam  Apple, 
Fox  Whelp,  and  different  forts  of  kernel  fruit,  of 
a middle  nature  between  the  other  two,  as  parta* 
king  of  the  properties  of  both. 

There  is  alfo  fome  Styre  made  in  the  Vale,  but 
not  in  that  perfection  as  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean. 

Perry, 

The  beft  of  the  produce  of  this  county  is  made  . 
of  the  Tainton  Squafh  Pear,  the  Barland  Pear,, 
and  the  Mad  Pear.  His  Royal  Highnefs  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  father  to  our  prefent  moft  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  on  a tour  through  this  county 
in  1750,  gave  it  the  name  of  Champagne  d’  An- 
gleterre.  It  is  a delicious  fprightly  liquor  when 
in  perfection,  but  a perfon  heated  by  exercife 
Ihould  not  drink  of  it  freely. 

Bacon. 

Gloucefterfhire  Bacon  is  alfo  very  good,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  fent  to  London 
and  Briftol. 

Salmon 

Is  the  only  kind  of  fifh  fent  to  London  in  any 
quantity,  for  which  the  metropolis  pays  the  county 
about  4000I.  per  annum. 


Coal. 
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Coal. 

Mod  places  in  this  county,  within  ten  or  twelv* 
miles  E.  and  N,  E.  of  Briftol,  abound  in  coal 
mines,  fomething  of  the  nature  of  that  of  New- 
calHej  and  even  the  fmall,*  when  wetted  and 
thrown  on  a good  fire,  melts  and  forms  into  a 
very  durable  mafs» 

The 

* At  Liege  in  Germany  they  mix  tlie  fmall  duft  of  coal  with 
loam  or  clay,  and  a fufHcient  quantity  of  water  j pound  it  toge- 
ther till  well  incorporated,  then  make  it  up  in  forms  which  they 
call  hochets,  (near  the  lize  of  a brick)  thele  are  piled  up,  and^ 
when  dry,  make  as  good  ani  lalhng  a fire  as  round  coal,  and  an 
fold  very  cheap. 

In  the  Philofopbical  Tranfaftions,  No.  460,  p.  672,  April 
i74t>  is  an  account  given  by  William  Hanbury,  Efq;  F.  R,  S. 
ot  thefe  hochets  or  coal- balls,  made  at  Liege^  which  he  calls  fac- 
titious  coal;  and  fays  he  had  ufed  this  coal  and  clay  mixed  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  in  his  kitchen,  laundry,  parlour  and  library, 
and  by  experience  found  it  anfwer  very  well,  being  a moft  excel- 
lent fire  for  roafting,  heap'ng  irons,  or  warming  a room.  The 
meth^  of  making  it  at  Liege  is  by  mixing  one-third  of  un£luous 
clay  (fuch  as  brewers  ufe  for  bungs,  quite  clear  of  fand,  gravel, 
or  none)  and  two-thirds  of  coal  dull ; though  it  is  not  always 
necelTary  to  ufe  fo  much  coal-duft,  as  fome  clay  will  do  if  mixed 
naif  and  half,  which  mufl  be  found  by  experience  j but  more 
coal  than  clay  is  always  the  bell. 

By  a printed  paper  produced  before  the  Royal  Society  anno 
lozs.  It  apjjears  that  this  fuel  was  known  in  England  at  that 
time,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  that  paper,  was  difeovered 
^ Hugh  Plat,  in  1594.  It  is  mentioned  ailb  by  Ray,  in  his 
i opographical  Obfervations,  8vo.  p.  58,  1673  j and  an  account 
of  It  is  pniited  in  the  Efiays  for  the  month  of  December  1716, 
where  it  is  propof^  to  be  made  with  the  black  oufe  of  the  river 
i lianics,  and  tor  fourpence  per  bufhel. 


Thefe 
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The  upper  part  of  the  county  is  fupplied  with 
coal  out  of  Shropfhire  down  the  Severn,  which 
burns  quick  and  lively,  but  is  not  fo  durable. 
This  is  the  fort  ufed  at  Cheltenham,  generally 
fold  at  a guinea  per  ton,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at 
IS.  3d.  per  hundred  weight. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  hiftory  of  this  county, 
fays,  “ That  if  a line  were  laid  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  to  Newcaftle,  and  fo  palTed  round  the 
globe,  coal  is  to  be  found  within  a degree  of  that 
line,  and  fcarce  any  where  elfe  in  the  world.” 
What  grounds  he  can  have  for  fuch  an  aflertion, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  And  a later  author,. 
Mr.  Rudder,  treats  it  as  unaccountably  whimfical 
and  ridiculous,  as  fa6ts  and  experiments  are  and 
ever  will  be  wanting  to  fupport  it. 

Fish, 

The  Severn,  befides  the  Salmon  It  produces  in 
great  plenty,  and  truly  excellent,  has  the  ihad, 
the  lamprey,  and  the  elverj  alfo  the  botchers,  or 
falmon  peel. 

The  fliad  of  this  river,  is  a fea-fifii  of  the  her- 
ring kind,  by  naturalifts  called  Clupea,  the  flavour 
of  which  to  fome  perfons  is  very  grateful ; they 
fay  it  is  like  mackerel,  and  1 take  it  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  is  called  the  horfe  mackerel  in  the 

Thefe  coal-balls,  I learnt,  are  made  in  fome  parts  of  Wales; 
and  it  is  furprifing  that  fome  fuch  mode  has  never  been  adopted 
by  the  poorer  people  in  England,  who  might  pound  it  with  largo 
mallets,  or  fuch  as  the  paviours  ufe,  inftead  of  treading  on  it  as 
the  women  do  abroad. 

Weft; 
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Weft;  they  are  brought  in  large  quantities  to 
Cheltenham,  and  fold  cheap.  The  lamprey  and 
lamprons,  (only  differing  in  their  fize,  the  latter 
being  the  fmaller,  for  which  it  is  more  efpecially 
lamed)  in  Latin  Lampetra,  alfo  Alabeta,  (from 
Alabes,  its  Greek  name)  Galexia,  and  Lumbricus 
Marinus,  is  a fpecies  of  the  Petromyzon.  It  is 
of  a dark  colour  on  the  back,  but  of  a fine  clear 
light  blue  on  the  belly;  has  feveral  rows  of  teeth, 
but  no  back-bone  or  gills;  inftead  of  thefe  laft,  on 
each  fide  of  the  throat  are  feven  holes  to  receive 
water;  they  grow  to  the  weight  of  three,  and  even 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  the  length  of  two  feet 
and  a half  or  upwards,  and  are  in  feafon  from  Ja- 
nuary to  March  and  April,  being  then  fatteft,  but 
m the  fummer  months  are  harder  and  lean,  though 
at  all  times  much  efteemed  and  fcarce.  They  are 
potted  at  Gloucefter,  when  in  feafon,  in  pots  of 
different  fizes,  and  fent  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Some  authors  reckon  them  of  good  juice,  and 
to  be  preferred  before  all  fifli.  Others,  that  they 
are  quite  otherwife,  and  that  unlefs  they  are  well 
cleaned,  boiled,  ftewed,  or  baked,  and  feafoned 
With  fpices,  they  are  hard  of  digeftion  and  un- 
wholfome. 


The  Severn  alfo  produces  the  Elver,  fo  called 
trom  a fiippofition  that  they  are  young  eels,  but 
are  a ^edes  of  fifli  which  the  editor  of  Camden, 
^ to  be  found  in  any  county 

but  Somerfetflilre.  If  ,he  fpring  be  mild  and 
pen  t ey  generally  appear  about  the  middle  of 
-rtpn],  when  they  cover  the  furface  of  the  water, 

more 
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more  efpeclally  about  the  mouths  of  rivfers  that 
empty  themfelves  into  the  Severn,  T hey  are  of 
a dark  brown  colour,  about  two  or  three  inches 
long ; the  country  people  fkim  them  up  in  great 
abundance,  fcour,  and  boil  them,  then  bring  them 
to  market  as  white  as  fnow,  where  they  are  fold 
at  twopence  per  pound.  They  are  either  fried  in 
cakes,  or  ftewed  j fome  ftew  them  with  falFron. 

Great  plenty  of  very  fine  eels,  the  produce  of 
the  Severn  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  are  alfo 
brought  to  Cheltenham,  and  fold  from  3d,  to  4d,- 
and  6d,  per  pound,  according  to  the  fize. 


Of -the  TRADE  and  MANUFACTURES 
of  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  manufailures  are,  Woollen  Cloths 
of  various  forts.* 

Many  centuries  ago  the  city  of  Gloucefler  was 
famous  for  its  cloth  manufaifure,  where  Brook- 
ftreet,  fituated  on  Full-Brook,  was  the  place  of 
habitation  for  clothiers,  dyers,  and  fhearmen  ; and 
even  as  lately  as  1629,  there  was  a company  of 
clothiers  in  that  citv. 

' K 'It 

* The  clothing  trade  is  fo  confiderable  in  this  county,  that  the 
•thcr  manufactures  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  com- 
puted that  50,000  cloths  are  made  yearly  in  it. 

Wool  was  firll  manufactured  in  England  in  1185,  3 id  Henry 
II.  but  no  quantity  of  cloth  was  made  till  1331,  4th  Edward  III. 
when  John  Kempe  brought  tire  ait  of  weaving  woollen  cloth 
into  England  from  Biabant,  and  fettled  at  York}  and  feventy 
families  of  cloth-workers  came  from  the  Netherlands,  by  Kino- 
Edward’s  invitation,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sera  of  the 
intioduCtion  of  the  art  of  making  fine  cloths  in  this  kingdom. 

1337»  nth  Edward  III.  in  a Parliament  held  about  the  middle 
of  March,  it  was  enaCled,  “ that  no  wool  of  Englifh  growth 
^ould  be  exported,  and  that  all  cloth-workers  fhould  be  received 
from  whatever  foreign  part  they  came,  and  encouraged.” 

1340,  Thomas  Blanket  and  fome  others,  inhabitants  of 
Bnliol,  let  up  looms  in  their  own  houles.  Before  this  thecuftom 
'.ipon  unmanufactured  wool  exported  amounted  at  50s.  per  lack, 
^o  250,000!.  per  annum  j tliis  cxccffivc  cuftom  fet  our  people  to 
- work, 
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It  was  confiderable  at  Cirencefter  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  who  granted  a charter  to  a company 
of  weavers  there,  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  it  has 
flourifhed  at  different  times  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  county.  But  nature  pointing  out  the  moft 
convenient  fituation  for  carrying  on  this  manu- 

fadure, 

work,  inftrufled  and  aflifted  by  the  foreigners  from  Gant  and 
Louvain,  which  two  places,  from  the  tenth  century  to  this  pe- 
riod, had  furnifhed  the  greateft  part  cf  Europe,  and  even  Eng- 
land, with  cloths  manufaftured  from  its  own  wool.  Some  lay 
their  trade  continued  to  flourilh  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

1568,  loth  EHzabetlt,  on  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  perfecution  of 
theProteftants  in  the  Netherlands,  weavers,  dyers,  cloth-drapers, 
linen-makers,  filk  throwfters,  &c.  came  over  from  Flanders,  and 
fettled  at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Sandwich,  Colchelter,  Maid- 
ftonc,  Soutliampton,  See.  and  taught  the  Englilh  the  making  of 
^aize,  Serges,  Norwich  Crapes,  &c.  The  Baize-makers  chiefly 
fettled  at  Colchelter. 

J579,  Several  of  the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  fliook  off 
the  Spanifh  government,  then  under  Philip  II.  and  founded  the 
Bepublick  of  Holland,  or  Seven  United  Provinces;  and  in  1609 
were  by  the  Spaniards  acknowledged  independent : Ten  ftill  re- 
mained to  Spain,  now  called  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixfeenth  century,  and  of  the  reign  of 
<iueen  Elizabeth,  exportation  of  any  wool  at  all  was  ablblutely 
prohibited,  upon  pain  of  having  the  right  hand  ftruck  off.  From 
thitt  time  England  has  been  exceedingly  jealous  of  Its  wool ; and 
to  promote  their  vigilance,  the  Judges,  King’s  Counfel  at  Law^ 
and  Mailers  in  Chancery,  are  ihPailiament  feaud  on  wool-packs. 
Accordingly,  fcarce  a parliament  paftes  but  the  prohibition  has 
been  renewed;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  lyih  century  theex- 
poiting  wool  was  made  a capital  crime.  As  the  manufafturc 
now  itands  in  tl\e  kingdom,  the  produce  of  it  is  computed  to 
be  eiglit  millions  per  aimum ; ihiec-fourths  confumed  at  home, 
the  reft  tx pried. 
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failure,  which  requires  plenty  of  water  for  driv'ing 
the  fulling  mills,  and  fcouring  of  wool,  it  has  long 
fince  been  feated  principally  on  the  borders  of  the 
little  rivers  and  brooks  in  the  parifhes  of  Bifley,- 
Hampton,  Stroud,  Painfwick,  Woodchefter,  Horf- 
ley,  Stonehoufe,  Stanley,  Uley,  Durfley,  Wotton- 
Lnderedge,  and  neighbouring  places  of  lefs  note, 
where  the  mafter  clothiers  live;  but  the  women 
and  children  all  over  the  county  are  employed  in 
carding  of  wool  and  fpinning  of  yarn. 

Xhis  manufadlure  is  divided  into  four  branches  : 

The  country  or  inland  trade,  which  yields  about 
25'3>ooo1.  per  annum. 

The  army  trade,  and  that  with  the  drapers  in-  - 
Lroncion,  joo,oocl.  per  annum. 

The  r urkey  trade,  50,000!.  per  annum. 


Linen  was  fir  ft  made  in  England  in  the  year  1253,  37th 
Henry  HI.  when  the  luxurious  began  to  wear  linen,  but  tlie  e»'-' 
rcrality  woollen  Ihii  ts.  ° 

in  England  13*0,  13th  Edward 
.r,*  M L 1°’  Richard  II.  a company  of  linen-weavers  from 
rte  Netherlands  fettld  in  London.  From  a fimilar  perfecutiou 
theProteftants  in  France  by  Louis XIV.  1685,  ift  James  II. 
w the  revocation  of  the  cdia  of  Nantz  (p/Ted  1598  by  Henry 
IV.  ot  France,  by  which  they  enjoyed  toleration  in  tJiat  kingdom) 

thoufands  of  thorn 

toii  London,  and  carried  on  the  filk  manufac- 

ofmalcina  'emain  J others  brought  the  art 

lerv  to  ifp  watches,  and  piaures,  and  Jewel- 

a^*maniir>M  perfeaion,  befides  many  other  curious  arts 
Md  manufaaonc5,  now  flourilhing  in  this  lungdom. 


K 
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Iriic  Eaft-Indla’Company  trade,  200,oooI.  pey 
ann. T otal  for  this  county  only,  half  a million. 

Iron  Manufacture. 

In  the  Foreft  of  Dean  are  feveral  furnaces  and 
forges  that  afford  employment  for  great  numbers 
of  miners,  colliers,  carriers,  and  other  labourers ; 
and  by  mining.,  which  is  the  chief  employment  of 
the  poor  here,  it  is  faid  they  can  earn  more  than 
any  common  labourers  whatever  elfewhere.  The 
Forefters  boaft  of  their  independency,  and  fay, 
“ that  the  produce  of  their  own  county  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  them  without  being  obliged  to  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,** 

At  Froombridgp,  in  the  parifh  of  Frampton 
upon  Severn,  is  one  of  the  con^plctcft  fet  of  mills 
for  making  iVp?:  and  Jieelware  in  the  kingdom. 
The  proprietors  of  which  have  alfo  a tin-plate 
work  at  Framilode.* 

Brass  Works.  . 

There  are  two,  one  at  the  Baptift  Mills,  near 
Briftol,  and  the  othertat  Warmley  in  the  parifb 
of  Bitton  j both  carried  on  by  companies  of  large 
property. 

* Till  the  year  1563  the  Englilh  iron  wire  was  all  made  and 
drawn  by  main  ftrength  alone,  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean  and  elfe- 
where,  and  the  gipateft  part  of  iron  wire  and  ready-made  wool- 
cards  were  imported  ; but  at  the  above  period  the  Germans 
introduced  the  drawing  it  by  a mill.  The  firft  of  which  in  Eng- 
land vvas  erected  by  Godfrey  Box  of  Liege,  in  1^90. 


Pins* 
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Pins. 

At  Gloucefter  Is  a very  valuable  manufadory, 
■which  in  the  year  1626,  on  the  decline  of  the 
clothing  trade,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  might 
not  be  deftitute  of  employment,  was  by  John 
Tifley,  to  his  great  honour,  brought  to  this  place  ; 
where  it  was  fo  properly  encouraged  and  promo- 
ted, that  at  prefent  the  manufadure  returns  about 
2o,Qool.  per  annumf  from  London,  befides  a 
very  extenfive  trade  with  the  countr)’. 


Cards  far  clothiers  ufcy*  at  Durfley,  Stroud,  and 
Wotton-Underedge, 

Scarlet  DyingyX  fcarcely  done  any  where  in  equal 
perfection  as  at  Stroud. 

Worjied  combings  at  Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
Tewkefbury.and  Tetbury. 

K 3 Stocking 

f Pint  were  brought  from  France,  and  firft  made  in  England 
In  the  year  j 54.3,  before  which  invention  both  fexes  ufed  ribbons^ 
loop-holes,  laces  with  points  and  tags,  clafps,  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  Ikewers  of  braTs,  filver,  and  gold  j alio  the  prickles  of  thorns 
curioully  fetaped,  trimmed  and  dried,  called  by  the  poor  women 
in  Wales  Pin  Draen,  have  ferved  with  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
pins,  and  are  ul^  to  this  day. 

* Bilhop  Blaize,  patron  of  the  wool -combers,  invented  the 

1 0^  '"'ool  > he  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 

of  Dioclefian,  anno  304. 

X The  art  of  fcarlet  dving  was  invented  A.  1000.  Till  1608, 
6tn  James  I.  the  Englilh  were  not  /killed  in  the  art  of  drerting 
^d  dying  Englilh  woollen  manufaftures,  but  fent  them  into 
Holland  white,  and  the  Hollanders  fent  them  back  when  dyed, 
and  lold  them  in  England  j but  in  this  year  Alderman  Cockaine, 

intimating 
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' Stocking  Frame  Knitting^  at  Cirencefter, 
Tewkefbury,  Ncwent,  and  a few  villages  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Carpet  Weavings  lately  brought  to  Cirencefter 
by  two  perfons,  who  make  all  the  various  fixes 
and  patterns  with  good  fuccefs. 

The  heavy  Edge  Fools  made  at  Cirencefter  are 
In  great  reputation.  Two  families  here  have  for 
fome  time  enjoyed  unrivalled  the  branch  of  making 
knives  for  curriers  to  fhave  the  leather,  which  the 
people  of  Birmingham  are  fard  to-  have  attempted 
in  vain. 

FLarrateenSt  Cheneys^  and  a few  other  woollen 
ftuffs,  are  made  at  Cirencefter,  and  fent  white 
tp  London. 

Paper,  Fine  W riling  Paperf  is  made  at  Poft- 
lip  in  the  parifh  of  Winchcombe,  at  Quenington, 

and 

intimating  to  the  King  and  Miniftry,  that  a great  profit  would 
accrue  to  England  if  the  cloths  were  drefTed  at  home,  obtained  a 
patent  to  diets  and  dye  them,exclufive  of  all  others ; and  a pro- 
clamation was  pubiiQied,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  fend  any 
white  cloths  abroad  5 wheieppon  the  Hollanders  prohibited  the 
impoitation  of  dy«l  clollre  from  England:  This  prohibition, 
and  Cockair.e’s  dying  and  dreffing  them  woiTe,  and  dearer,  than 
they  were  in  Hollanri,  obliged  the  King  to  grant  the  exporta- 
tion of  a certain  quantity,  and  little  by  little  the  trade  returned 
into  its  old  track.  The  art  of  ilying  was  afterwards  brought 
from  the  Low  Countiies  by  one  Brewer,  in  1643,  and  firll  ulcd 
at  Bow  near  Stratford. 

* The  Stocking  frame  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of 
Cambridge,  1589,  3i(t  of  Elizabeth. 

Pap.er  was  fiilt  invented  in  tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
aUut  iluee  hundred  and  loity  years  before  Chrift.  None  made 

of 
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and  at  Abbenhall;  the  brown  fort  at  a few  other 
places  in  the  county. 


/V//  //afsi  are  made  at  F rampton-Cotterel,  and 
employ  a great  many  hands. 

and  Blanket  Mamfa61ure^\  at  Nailfworth, 
Durlley,  Nibley,  and  other  places  of  the  clothing 
country. 


JVoolJlapUng,  or  breaking  the  wool,  at  Glou- 
cefter,  Cirencefter,  and  Tetbury. 

of  cotton  till  A.  D.  1000.  The  firftmacfe  of  linen  rags  Ih  1179 
by  a German.  The  manufatlure  introduced  into  England  at 
Dartford  in  Kent,  1588,  30th  Elizabeth,  though  ftarcely*^ any  but 
brown  paper  was  made  till  1687,  when  white  paper  began  to  be 
made.  ° 

+ Men’s  hats  were  invented  at  Paris  by  a Swifs,  1404,  and 
firit  worn  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  foiiitli 
^ar  of  whicli,  1489,  a llatute  palTed,  “ that  no  capper  or  hattix 
mould  fell  any  hat  above  is.  8d.  or  cap  above  zs.  8d." 

Hatsv/erefirftmanufa6Iured  in  London  by  Spaniards  in  1510, 
2d  Henry  YIII.  Before  this  time,  men  and  women  generally 
wore  dole  knit  woollen  caps.  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  high-crowned  hats  were  worn 
by  the  men;  and  1571, 1 3th  fame  reign,  a law  pafl'ed,  enaaing, 

that  every  peifon  above  feven  years  of  age  fliould  on  Sundays 
and  Hohdap  wear  a cap  of  wool,  knit-made,  thickened  and 
drepd  in  England  by  Ibme  of  the  tratle  of  cappers,  under  the 
forfeiture  of  three  farthings  for  every  day’s  neglea  5 excepting 
mauls,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  and  every  lord,  knighr,  and  gen- 
tleman of  twenty  marks  land,  and  their  heirs,  and  fuch  as  Lve 
borne  office  or  woi  fhip  in  any  city,  town  or  place,  and  the  war- 
dens  or  the  London  companies. 

X Socailetl  without  doubt  from  Thomas  Blanket,  • who  in 
J340  nilt  lei  up  looms  for  wtaving  in  Biiltol. 

• 

The 
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The  CITY  of  GLOUCESTER. 

THE  ancient  Britiih  name  was  Caer  Glovu 
Caer  fignifies  a city,  and  Glow  fair ; a name  it  well 
deferves,  being  a fair  city,  firft  built  by  Arviragusf 
A.  D.  47,  in  honour  of  Claudius  the  5th  Roman 
Emperor,  whofe  daughter  he  is  faid  to  have  mar- 
ried. Antoninus  Pius,  the  i6th  Emperor,  called 
it  Glevum. 

It  was  anciently  a famous  flation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  when  they  fubdued  this  part  of  the 
iflajud,  were  under  the  neceflxty  of  planting  a co- 
lony here  governed  by  a Conful,  (Comes)  becaufe 
of  the  incurfions  of  the  Silures,*  inhabitants  of 
the  fouthern  part  of  Wales,  who  were  the  laft  that 
confented  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

4 Authors  differ  much  concerning  Arviragus  j fomc  (ay  he 
could  not  have  married  Claudius's  daughter,  as  he  flourilhed  in 
the  time  of  Domitian,  according  to  Juvenal } lb  he  might,  and 
yet  be  the  perfon  who  withdood  Claudius  on  his  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain, A.  44.  Domitian  began  his  reign  A.  81 ; thus  Arviragus, 
called  alio  Meurigus,  might  flourilb  in  both  theie  reigns.  He 
was  the  youngeii  Ion  of  Kimbelinus  or  Cyinbeline,  who  reigned 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  whofe  gofpel 
was  hrd  preached  in  this  iiland  in  the  reign  of  Arviragus,  A.  63, 
by  jofeph  of  Arimathea,  and  eleven  more  of  the  difciples  of 
Philip;  and  though  Arviragus  and  his  nobles  did  not  embrace 
it,  yet  tirey  favoured  the  preachers. 

Arviragus  died  A.  87,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Marius, 
grandfather  to  Lucius  the  firft  Chriftian  king.  Both  he  and  Ar- 
viragus are  faid  to  have  been  buried  at  Gloucefter. 

* The  Silures,  the  braveft  and  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Bri- 
tons, could  not  be  tamed  either  by  clemency  or  leverity.  A.  5z, 
Oftorius  died  with  grief  that  he  could  not  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
their  viflories. 
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The  Legion  at  this  place  was  called  Colonia 
Glevum.  Their  confular-way,  called  the  Ermine- 
ftreet,  beginning  at  St.  David’s  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  palTes  through  thi^  city,  and  reaches 
as  far  as  Southampton  in  Hampfhire,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  join  the  northern  military  way,  called  by 
Dugdale  Via  Icenorum,  or  Ikeland-ftreet,  which 
went  from  Tinmouth  through  the  counties  of 
York,  Derby,  Leiceftcr,  Warwick,  Gloucefter, 
Oxford,  and  fo  to  Winchefter  and  Southampton, 
at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  this  laft  place. 

From  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  it  ap- 
pears, that  very  confiderable  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges were  granted  to  thefe  ways;  among  others, 
they  had  the  King’s  peace,  i.  e.  fecurity  of  life 
atid  goods,  and  upon  them  the  perfons  of  men  in 
all  cafes  were  free  from  arrefts,  and  their  goods 
from  dillrefs. 

This  city  was  firft  won  from  the  Britons  by 
Chevline,  the  third  King  ot  the  Weft-Saxons, 
A.  D.  570,  foon  after  the  fataj  battle  of  Dirhamf 
in  this  county,  and  was  governed  by  a Portgrevej 
from  their  hands  it  was  wrefted  by  the  Mercians, 
whofe  kingdom  began  in  582,  and  under  them 
flourifhed  with  great  honour;  they  kept  poflellion 
of  it  till  the  Heptarchy  was  difTolved,  when  from 
a variety  of  circumllances  it  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  places  in  this  part  of 
the  ifland,  and  that  many  of  the  Englifh  nobility 
refided  here. 

f Diiham  is  nine  miles  from  Bath. 

According 
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According  to  Domefday-Book*  it  paid  twenty- 
fix  pounds  yearly  to  the  King,  which  being  pounds 
of  filver,  amounted  to  78I.  equal  (according  to  the 
fpecific  value  of  money  atprefent,  compared  with 
that  of  the  above  period)  to  1,700!.  Befides  the 
above  fum,  it  was  obliged  to  furnifh  the  King  . 
every  year  with  twelve  fextaries  of  honey  of  eight 
quarts  each,  and  thirty-fix  dicres  of  iron  of  ten 
bars  each,  and  one  hundred  rods  of  iron  to  make 
nails  for  the  King’s  fhips;t  befides  fome  other 
fmall  cuftoms  for  the  King’s  houfhold. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confe/Ibrf  It 
was  an  ancient  boroi^h,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  ftiled  the  Burgclfts  of  the  town  of  Gloucefter  j- 
and  fo  they  conti-ued  to  bcr  till  King  John||  by  his 

letters 

• Where  it  is  ftiled  a city,  when  few  other  places  had  obtained 
that  title,  and  London  bore  the  name  of  Burgh,  which  might 
mean  the  fame. 

f Forging  of  iron  Teems  to  have  b«en  at  that  time  its  prmcipaT 
manufaflory. 

^ He  was  the  feventh  fi>n  of  Ethehcd  ^een  Emma,  and 
the  firft  King  who  collected  all  the  laws  or  his  piedeceflbrs  into 
one  book,  the  origin  of  our  common  law.  The  firft  alfo  who 
figned  his  patents  with  the  feal  now  called  the  King's  Broad  Seal, 
or  Great  £^I } Lambard  affirms  King  Edward  brought  the  ufe 
of  it  from  Normandy,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Chancellor.  He 
made  choice  of  this  place  to  entertain  his  brother-in-law  Euftace, 
Earl  of  Boulogne,  when  on  a vifit  to  him  in  1051,  and  held  a 
great  aflembly  of  his  nobles  in  the  ancient  building  in  the  monaf- 
tery,  now  called  the  Long  Work-houfc,  where  Henry  I.  after- 
wims  held  a like  aft^bly. 

H King  John  being  belief  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  the 
Btfons,  Eemed  by  Koben  Fita- Walter,  the  General,  be  agreed 

to 
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letters  patent  incorporated  them,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  a market.  He  alfo  enlarged  its 
jurifdiaion  over  feveral  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  granted  them  power  to  hold  places  of 
the  crown,  keep  a coroner,  hefide  many  other  va- 
luable privileges,  which  it  ftill  enjoys.  His  fon 
Henry  HI.*  was  crowned  in  the  Abbey  here  1216- 

King 

to  meet  them  at  Runnemede,  (or  the  Mead  of  Council,  as  treaties 
concerning  the -peace  of  the  kingdom  had  in  ancient  times  been 
hdd  there)  where  he  granted  them  Magna  Charta,  the  great  char- 
ter of  the  Englift  liberties,  confiding  of  feventy-nine  articles, 
ligned  by  him  in  Runemede,  between  Windlefore  [Windfor]  and 
Btanes,  [Staines]  on  the  a5th  of  June  1115,  in  the  17th  year  of 
•Ills  reign.  Two  copies  of  this  charter,  as  old  as  King  John’s 
tune,  one  with  the  broad  feal,  are  now  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

At  the  fame  time  he  granted  the  charter  of  foreds,  confidine 
■c  eighteen  articles,  of  which  there  is  no  original  extant,  or  any 

SemS  confirmed 

. Some  hidorians  date  the  ara  of  our  Parliaments  from  the  meef- 
mg  in  Runnemede}  but  the  fird  writs  for  Sheriffs  to  return  two 
Jinightsof  the  Shire  as  xeprefentatives  of  each  county,  and  for 
each  city  and  borough  to  fend  as  many  citizens  and  burgefles. 
were  « January  tw,  1*65,  49th  Henry  III.  and  may  more 
properly  be  reckoned  the  e^ha  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  in  its 
prefent  date.  The  fird  Krliament,  in  which  the  Lords  and 
Commons  fat  together,  was  held  1330,4th  Edward  HI.  in  a 

ropl  pflacT'^  “ fonncrly  was  a 

of  England  who  wrote 
£^o  I for  us  and  our  heirs  j all  before  him  wrote 

and  4 weeks}  he  firft 

fixed  the  weights  and  meafures  as  follows : 


An 
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King  Edward  I.  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  1278,  held  a Parliament  here,  wherein  were 
enadted  feveral  good  laws  concern] ng  the  liber- 
ties and  franchifes  of  the  nation,  now  called  The 
Statutes  of  Gloucefter,  and  are  often  quoted  in 
the  courts  of  law. 

Richard  II.  alfo  held  a Parliament  here  in  1378, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  monaftery  with  his  whole 
court. 

Richard  III.  who  had  been  Duke  of  GIou- 
cefler,  had  fuch  a refpecl  for  this  city,  that  he 
made  it  a county  incorporate  under  a Mayor, 
Aldermen,  &c.  and  added  to  it  the  hundreds  of 
Dudftone  and  King’s-Barton,  gave  it  the  Sword 
and  Cap  of  Maintenance,  with  many  other  privi- 
leges, of  which  it  does  not  feem  to  have  availed 
itfelf;  as  in  the  27th  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  1536,  an  order  was  made,  that  if  any  perfon 
fufFered  his  houfe  to  fall  to  decay,  and  did  not  re- 
build it  within  three  years,  he  was  to  lofe  his  title 
to  his  freehold,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was 
at  liberty  to  build  upon  it ; and  if  he  negleiSfed  to 
do  it  in  three  years,  then  the  Corporation  might 
build  for  their  own  ufe;  and  on  their  negledl  for 

An  Englifli  penny,  called  a (lerling,  (our  penny-weight)  round 
and  without  clipping,  was  to  weigh  3z  wheat  corns,  taken  out  of 
tire  midft  of  the  ear. 


20  fuch  pennies 


I ounce 
I pound 
1 gallon  of  wine 
a Lonclon  bulhel 
cue  quarter. 


j2  ounces 
8 pounds 


8 cal  Ions  of  wine 
8 bufliels 


tlirce 
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three  years,  the  firft  owner  might  re-enter : which 
Aatute  had  its  defired  effedt,  and  the  city  was  foon 
rebuilt.  Henry  VIII.*  confirmed  all  Former 
grants  and  charters  j and  on  eredling  a Bifhopriclc 
here  Sept.  3,  1541,  39th  of  his  reign,  by  a parti- 
cular claufe  in  his  charter,  ordered  that  the  whole 
town  be  thenceforth  and  for  ever  a city. 

In  1671,  22d  Charles  II.  this  city  forfeited  its 
charter,  which  was  furrendered,  and  was  the  firft 
that  King  took  into  his  hands  ; upon  proper  ap- 
plication, April  13,  1673,  24^^  of  his  reign,  their 
former  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  it  was 
eredled  into  a free  city  and  county  of  itfelf  for 

* In  September  tju,  King  Henry  finifhed  his  book  againft 
Lutlier,  concerning  the  Seven  Sacraments,  on  which  Pope  Leo 
Xth  called  an  Afl'embly  of  the  Cardinals,  and  after  a lor^  de- 
bate, what  title  would  be  moft  proper,  gave  him  the  glorious  one 
of  * Defender  of  the  Faith -y'  which,  by  a bull  then  drawn  up, 
was  confirmed  on  him  and  the  Kings  of  England,  his  fucceflbrs. 
March  zz,  1 531,  at  a general  convocation  or  the  clergy, die  was, 
for  his  zeal  againft  the  Lutherans,  acknowledged  fole^  proteSIor 
and  fiipreme  head  of  the  church  j a title  confirmed  by  Parliament 
1534>  when  the  p^l  authority  was  entirely  aboliflied  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  firft- fr  uits  and  tenths  granted  to  the  King.  An  afl 
was  alfo  parted,  that  when  a bilhoprick  became  vacant,  helhould 
for  the  future  fend  to  the  chapter  a Conge  d’Elire,  (or  permiffion 
to  chul'e)  and  in  cafe  the  ele61ion  was  not  over  in  twelve  days 
after  fuch  licence,  then  to  belong  to  the  Sovereign.  This  refor- 
mation was  forwarded  by  Edward  VI.  j and  in  1548,  the  lecond 
of  his  reign,  the  church  lervice  was  firft  fung  in  Englifh. 

The  name  of  Proteftants  began  at  the  diet  of  Spires  1529. 
when  feveral  of  the  German  dates  protefted  againft  a decree  of 
the  diet  to  fupport  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
ptotefting  ftates  were,  the  Ele^lors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh, 
the  Landgrave  of  Herte,  and  the  Princes  of  Lunenburgh. 

L ever, 
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-ever,  tut  it  coft  the  corporation  679I.  4s.  gd.  to 
.procure  this  charter ; by  which  the  corporation 
muft  confift  of  thirty  members  at  ieaft,  but  can- 
not exceed  forty,  of  whom  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  are  twelve,  the  reft  common-council.  Every 
fon  of  a burgefs  is  free  born,  and  as  fuch  entitled 
to  his  freedom. 

The  city  of  Gloucefter,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is 
very  handfome,  three  miles  in  circumference,  the 
capital  of  the  furrounding  county,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  It  is  fttuated  in  lat.  51.  49.  long, 
joi  miles  weft  from  London,  in  the  midft  of  the 
fine  and  extenfive  vale  of  Gloucefter,  by  fome 
called  the  vale  of  Eveftiam,  but  moft  writers  have  * 
given  it. the  former  name.  It  is  37  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Briftol,  25  S.  W.  from  Worcefter,  32  S. 
from  Hereford,  26  E.  from  Monmouth,  and  gf 
from  Cheltenham,  commonly  called  10.  1 ne 

river  Severn  flows  on  the  Weft  fide  of  it,  where 
is  a convenient  quay  and  wharf ^ it  is  the  firft 
port  upon  that  river,  with  its  proper  officers, 
viz.  a cuftomer  and  colleftor,  a comptroller,  a 
fearcher,  a furveyor,  and  two  boatmen ; a privi- 
lege granted  to  this  city  by  Queen  Elizabeth,*  by 
charter  dated  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  22d  year  of 
her  reign. 

* When  the  Spanifh  Armada  threatened  an  invafion,  the  city 
of  Gloucefter  armed  one  hundred  men  for  the  Queen's  fervice. 
The  Q^een  alfo  encouraged  the  Reformation,  an3  after  a reign 
of  44  years^ 4 mouths,  and  7 days,  expired  24th  of  March,  0.5. 
1603,  aged  7.0,  and  in  her  ended  the  name  of  the  Tudors. 

From 
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From  the  middle  of  the  city,  vVhcre  the  four 
principal  ftreets  meet,  there  is  a defcent  every 
way,  which  malces  it  not  only  ctean  and  healthy,- 
but  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  four  ftreets,  well  paved  and  enlightened 
by  lamps,  are,  the  Weftgate,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal ftreet,  being  938  yards  (above  half  a mile)  long, 
^rom  the  top  to  the  Weftgate ; the  Eaftgate-ftreet 
is  294.  yards,  from  the  crofting  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal ftreets  to  the  Eaftgate ; the  upper  North- 
gate- ftreet  180  yards  long,  from  the  crofting  of 
the  ftreet  to  the  upper  North-gate  3 and  the 
Southgatc-ftreet,  391  yards  long,  as  above.  I'hc 
buildings  extend  confiderably  beyond  all  thefe 
gates,  except  the  Weft;  without  the  Eaft--gate 
the  extent  is  near  half  a mile,  and  called  Barton- 
ftrect ; without  the  North-gate  half  a mile ; and 
without  the  South-gate  a quarter  of  a mile,  called* 
Littlewortli, 

The  following  perfons  are,  by  charter  or  pre- 
fer ipti  on,  olEccrs  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter ; — 
T he  Mayor,  who  is  alfo  clerk  of  the  market, 
and  the  Marfhal  and  Steward  of  the  King’s 
Houfhold,  when  his  Adajefty  is  in  the  city;  the 
High  Steward,  commonly  a nobleman ; the  Re- 
corder; the  two  Members  of  Parliament;  the 
twelve  Aldermen,  out  of  whom  the  Mayor  is 
chofen,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  mayoralty,  is  ge- 
nerally the  coroner,  and  prefident  of  the  hofpitals  ; 
the  Town-clerk;  the  two  Sheriffs,  chofen  out  of 
the  common-council ; the  Common-Council,  in 
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ii umber  twenty-fix ; the  Treafurer;  the  Cham- 
berlain j the  Sword-Bearer  j the  twelve  Confta- 
bles  for  the  four  wards,  four  for  the  Weft,  four 
for  the  North,  two  for  the  Eaft,  and  two  for  the 
South ; the  four  Serjeants  at  Mace^  two  for  the 
Mayor,  and  one  for  each  Sheriff’ j the  Crier  os 
Day  Bell-man  ; a W ater  Bailiff";  four  Porters;  a 
Night  Bell-man  and  Gaoler;  a Beadle, and  Pro- 
voit  Marflial. 

The  Mayor,  Sheriff's,  and  other  principal  offi- 
cers, are  to  be  clefted  on  the  Monday  next  after 
Michaelmas-day  ; twenty  of  the  Common-Coun- 
cil muft  be  prefent ; and  for  not  proceeding  in 
this  regular  way  in  the  year  1671, they  were  ferved 
with  a quo  warranto,  and  furrendered  their  char- 
ter, afterwards  renewed  as  above. 

There  are  twelve  companies  in  the  corpora- 
tion, who  attend  on  the  Mayor  with  their  ftream- 
ers  upon  particular  occafions : 

1.  Mercers,  under  which  are  alfo  included 
Apothecaries  and  Grocers 

2.  Weavers 

3.  Tanners 

4.  Butchers 

5.  Smiths  and  Hammermen,  among  which  are 
Ironmongers,  Cutlers,  Saddlers,  and  Glaziers 

6.  Bakers 

n.  Joiners  and  Coopers 

0.  Shoemakers 


9.  Metal 
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9.  Metal-men,  to  which  belong  Goldfmlths,- 
Braziers,  Pewterers,  and  Pin-makers 

10.  Taylors 

11.  Barbers 

12.  Glovers, 

Befides  which,  there  were  formerly  the  compa- 
nies of  Cappers  and  Furriers,  Shearmen,  Dyers, 
Cooks  and  Innholders,  Clothiers,  Haberdafhers, 
and  Brewers. 


Borough  Englifh*  (whereby  lands  and  eftates 
defcended  to  the  youngeft  fon,  and  were  forfeited 
to  the  King  for  felony  but  for  a year  and  a day) 
was  an  ancient  cuftom  and  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  town  and  fome  part  of  the  county  of  Glou- 
cefter  j and  confirmed  by  a ftatute  made  the  17th 
Edward  II.  called  The  Statute  of  Gloucefter ; but 
is  now  loft  through  difufe,  and  not  claimed  in  any 
part  of  the  county.  Hence  arofe  the  faying  “ The 
father  to  the  bough,  the  fon  to. the  plough.” 


The  markets  here  are  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday.! 

L3 


* The  lands  in  Kent  of  a tenant  in  gavel-kind,  do  notefcheat 
to  the  King  or  other  Lord  of  whom  they  are  holden,  in  cafe  of 
a conviftion,  and  execution  for  felony;  but  the  heir  of  fuch 
Knant,  notwithftanding  the  offence  of  his  anceftor,  may  enter 
immediately,  and  enjoy  the  lands,by  defcent,  after  the  fame  cuf- 
toms  and  fervices  by  which  they  were  before  holden  ; except  in 
cafes  of  High  Treafon,  when  faid  lands  are  forfeited  to  the 
Crown ; nor  are  the  heirs  entitled  to  them,  if  their  anceftor,  be- 
ing indidled  for  a felony,  become  an  outlaw  by  abfconding. 

+ On  Wednefday  March  8,  1786,  two  new  markets  were 
opened  by  proclamation  in  this  city ; one  in  the  Southgate- 
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There  are  four  fairs  annually,  vi^.  On  the  25th 
of  March  and  two  following  days,  granted  by  King 
James  I.;  the  Eve  and  Feaft  of  St.  John,  and  five 
fucceeding  days,  (22d  to  29th  of  June)  granted  by 
Edward  III.  1356;  Barton  fair,  17th  September, 
granted  by  Edward  IV.  1466  ; and  on  the  17th 
of  November,  and  two  days  after,  by  James  I. 

In  1643,  being  in  pofleflion  of  the 

parliament's  forces,  wasbefieged  by  the  King  and 
his  Nephew  Prince  Rupert ; and  Colonel  MalTey, 
the  governor,  fummoned  to  furrender ; who  un- 
dauntedly returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  was  fworn 
to  keep  the  city  for  his  Majefty,  by  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  and  fo  he  would  by  God’s  help ; 
and  though  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  great 
hardlhips,  having  only  two  or  three  barrels  of 
powder,  and  provifion  fhort  in  proportion,  it 
withftood  all  their  attacks,  till  the  Earl  of  EfTex, 
coming  to  its  relief,  obliged  the  King  to  raife  the 
fiege  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  retire  with  an 
army  of  3000  men  to  Painfwick-hill.  But  in 
conlequence  of  this  oppofition,  on  the  reftoration, 
the  hundreds  ofDudftone  and  King’s  Barton  were 
taken  from  them  by  a£l  of  parliament,  and  re- 

Jfreet,  to  be  appropriated  as  a daily  market  for  the  fale  of  the 
following  commodities,  viz.  butler,  firti,  earthen-ware,  and  vege- 
tables to  be  Ibid  by  the  town  gardeners. 

The  other  in  the  Eajigate-flreet,  to  be  appropriated  on  Wed-* 
nefday  and  Saturday  (being  the  public  market  days)  for  the  fale 
of  the  following  commodities,  viz.  all  forts  of  meat,  reading 
pigs,  poultry  of  all  Ibrls,  vegetables  of  all  foits  by  ihe  gardeners 
who  come  only  on  thofe  market  days,  fiuit,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peafe,  rye,  and  other  grain,  and  for  ti  adcfmcn. 
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turned  to  the  out-county ; and  the  walls  pulled 
down  j befides  which,  the  city  fufFered  26,000!. 
damage  by  the  fiege,  and  fix  churches  out  of 
eleven  were  deftroyed.  Five  now  remain,  and 
are  entire,  befides  the  Cathedral. 

1.  St.  Mary  de  Load,  near  the  Cathedral,  be- 
longing to  a remarkable  large  parifli,  called  the 
Mother  Church,  with  a very  low  tower,  and  a 
ring  of  fix  bells. 

There  is  a common  tradition  that  King  Lucius 
was  buried  in  this  church.  Collier,  in  his  hif- 
torical  defcription,  mentions  the  feveral  hiftorians 
who  take  notice  of  it. 

2.  St.  John  the  Baptift,  in  the  North gate-ftreet, 
with  a neat  fpire,  and  a ring  of  five  bells. 

The  Magdalen,  generally  called  St.  James’s 
Hofpital,  for  nineteen  paupers,  with  is.  6d.  each  j 
and  St.  Margaret’s  Hofpital  for  nine  poor  men, 
with  2S.  each  weekly  j are  in  this  parifli. 

3.  St.  Michael,  near  where  the  crofs  flood,  a 
neat  fpire,  and  fix  bells.  The  two  pariflies  of  St. 
Mary  de  Grace  and  St.  Aldart,  the  churches  de- 
flroyed  in  the  rebellion,  were  united  to  this  parifli, 
but  at  the  refloration  the  former  was  nullified, 
and  has  remained  a diftindf  parifli  ever  fince. 

The  Blue-Coat  Hofpital,  erecfled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Rich,  of  Sunning,  Berks,  for  twenty  boys,  fix  of 
whom  are  to  leave  it  every  year,  and  have  lol. 
each  to  bind  them  apprentices,  is  in  this  parifli. 

There 
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There  are  alfo  ten  men  and  ten  women,  who 
have  each  a blue  gown  or  cloak,  and  a pair  of 
ftockings  and  fhoes,  and  a flilrt  or  fhift  every 
year;  and  if  any  money  remain  at  the  year’s  end, 
it  is  by  the  founder’s  order  to  be  difpofed  of  to 
female  fervants,  who  have  lived  feven  years  in 
one  fervice. 

4.  St.  Mary  de  Cript,  in  the  Southgate-ftreet, 
a very  neat  fpire,  and  an  excellent  ring  of  bells. 

All-Saints  was  a diftindt  parifh  till  demoliflied  in 
the  wars  1643;  it  is  now  converted  to  the  Tolfey, 

St.  Owen’s,  the  church  of  which  was  dcftroyed 
as  above,  is  alfo  united  to  this ; in  which  are,  a 
Free  School,  founded  38th  Henry  VIII.  1547,  by 
Joan  Cook,  widow  of  Alderman  Cook;  and  St, 
Kimbro’s  hofpital,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bell,  for 
fix  poor  people. 

5.  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Weftgate-ftreet,  with 
a fpire,  and  ring  of  fix  bells. 

The  Poft-ofHce  was  formerly  kept  juft  below 
this  church,  but  is  now  removed  into  the  Eaft- 
gate-ftreet. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  founded  by  Henry 
III.  for  twenty-four  men  and  three  women,  with 
a weekly  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  each,  and  a cham- 
ber ; and  for  maintaining  a minifter,  phyfician, 
mafter,  and  furgeon;  is  in  this  parifli. 

St.  Catherine’s,  alias  St,  Ofwald’s,  was  demo- 
lifhed  in  1643. 


The 
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The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Briftol,  who  had  the 
reilory  advowfon  of  the  vicarage  and  impropri- 
ation granted  them  34th  Henry  VIII.  allow  a 
vicar  lol.  per  annum,  to  baptize,  vifit  the  fick, 
and  bury. 

Trinity  Church  is  a vicarage,  without  any  re- 
venue or  incumbent.  The  parifh  was  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament  1648,  united  to  St.  Nicholas, 
1689  the  church,  which  for  a long  time  had  been 
in  a ruinous  condition,  was  taken  down  to  fave 
the  charge  of  repairing  : the  tower  being  a bea*i- 
tiful  ftrudlure  was  left  (landing,  as  of  publick  ufe 
and  an  ornament  to  the  city;  but  by  virtue  of  an 
adl  of  parliament  23d  George  II.  was  taken  down 
alfo,  and  the  materials  purchafed  and  ufed  in  re- 
building the  church  of  Upton  upon  Severn. 

Befides  the  charities  above-mentioned,  there 
are  many  very  confiderable  private  donations  in 
all  thefe  pari(hes,  which  at  once  prove  both  the 
riches  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  charity  fchool  and  workhoufe  was  founded 
by  Timothy  Nourfe,  efq;  who  gave  lool.  forever 
towards  it ; and  by  an  adl  of  parliament  pafTed 
1764,  the  guardians  are  to  afeertain  what  money 
will  be  neced'ary  for  the.  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
which  muft  be  certified  to  the  mayor,  and  levied 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overleers  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  parilhes. 

In  the  year  1756  a fubfeription  was  opened, 
and  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs,  under  the 
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Qurpices  of  Norborn  Berkeley,  the  late  Lord 
Botetourt,  and  the  late  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Dr.  Talbot,  for  eftablifhing  a County  Infirmary 
at  this  place  j each  of  them  contributing  to  fo 
noble  a charity  in  a meafure  adequate  to  their 
generofity  and  publick  fpirit. 

On  a fufficient  fum  being  raifed,  a piece  of 
ground  was  purchafed  in  the  Southgate-ftreet,' 
and  a handfome  and  commodious  building  begun, 
(towards  which  his  late  Majefty  granted  9200 
feet  of  timber  out  of  the  Forefi:  of  Dean)  and  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1760, 
having  coft  6200I. 

This  extenfive  charity  is  Aipported  by  annual 
fubfcriptions  amounting  to  970I.  or  thcjcabout, 
and  the  interefi:  of  i2,oool.  placed  out  on  diffe- 
rent fecurities.  The  whole  governed  by  fuch 
rules,  and  condudted  in  fo  orderly  and  prudent  a 
manner,  as  juftly  to  deferve  the  liberal  bene- 
faflions  fometimes  left  to  fupport  it,  as  well  as 
univerfal  countenance. 

The  number  of  patients  conftantly  in  the  houfe, 
on  an  average,  are  11-2.  Of  thofe  admitted  and 
difeharged  in  the  year,  600  and  upwards ; befides 
above  300  out-patients.  The  total  annual  ex- 
pence from  1800I.  to  2000I. 

The  Tolfey,  or  Tolbooth,  was  anciently,  and 
is  now  employed  for  the  public  affairs  of  the  city; 
firft  built  in  1565,  but  demoliftied  in  1602,  when 
a council  chamber  and  room  under  it  were 
credled  ; but  in  1648  the  North  wall  of  All-Saints 
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church,  defitoyed  in  the  rebellion,  was  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  church  converted  into  a 
court  for  the  Sheriffs,  and  other  public  ufes.  The 
whole,  by  ad  of  parliament  23d  Geo.  II.  was  taken 
down,  and  rebuilt  from  the  ground,  with  a hand> 
fome  front.  Here  the  Mayor  and  Juftices  for  the 
city,  and  in-county,  hold  the  quarter  feffions,  and 
tranlad:  all  public  bufinefs.  But  the  Booth-hall 
or  Guildhall,  rebuilt  1606,  is  by  the  charter  of 
the  city  made  fubjetSt  to  the  jurifdidlion  both  of 
the  out-county  and  of  the  city ; and  is  the  place 
for  holding  the  quarter  feffions  for  the  out-county, 
the  affizes  for  the  trial  of  criminals  and  all  civil 
caufes  of  importance.  They  are  both  in  Well- 
gate-llreet. 

In  1689,  November  30th,  firft  of  William  and 
Mary,  a court  of  confcience  was  eftablilhed  in 
this  city,  as  well  as  in  Brillol  and  Newcaftle. 

The  callle  was  built  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Oonqueror  ; part  of  it  is  now  leafed  out  by 
the  crown,  and  the  reft  ferves  for  a prifon,  one  of 
the  bell  in  England. 

fhere  is  a large  refervoir  (faid  to  have  been 
made  by  the  late  Colonel  Selwyn  at  his  foie  ex- 
pence) about  a mile  diftant  from  the  city,  at  the 
loot  of  Robin-Hood’s  Hill ; whence  the  water  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  a fquare  bafon  in  the  centre 
of  me  city,  and  from  that  into  four  channels,  one 
paffing  through  each  of  the  four  principal  ftreets. 
iSear  the  refervoir  is  a ‘fmall  public-houfe,  kept  bv 
the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  water. 

Of 
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Of  the  FOUNDATION  of  the  ABBEY 
of  GLOUCESTER. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  “ Tradition  informs 
us,  that  a biftiop  and  preachers  were  appointed  at 
Gloucefter  A.  i8o,  by  Lucius  (named  alfo  Lever 
Maur)  the  firft  Chriftian  King.;”  who,  in  177, 
fentEleuanus  and  Medwinus  to  Eleutherus  (12th 
Biftiop  of  Rome,  from  A.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  till  A.  *192,  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  fon  Commodus)  to  retjueft  him  to 
fend  millionaries  to  Britain;  and  Fugacius  and 
Damianus  were  fent  for  that  purpofe.* 

Sir  William  alfo  fays,  “ That  Eldad  was  Bi- 
fhop  A.  489,  and  Dubritius  A.  522,  and  that 
Gloucefter  was  one  of  the  three  Archlepifcopal 
Sees,  (which  were  London,  York,  and  Glou- 
cefter) erected  by  Lucius. ”t 

William  of  Malmefbury  aftirms,  “ That  the 
foundation  of  the  monaftery  here  was  laid  by 
Wulphere,  6th  king  of  the  Mercians,  A.  679 
but  here  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the  date,  as  he 
died  A.  675.  That  there  was  one  begun  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  grant  made  A.  6S1  by  Ethelred, 

* The  original  epiftle  in  Latin  from  Eleuthenis  to  King 
Lncius,  bearing  date  A.  D.  180,  is  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

f The  laft  was  removed  to  Menevia,  (St.  David’s)  for  the  fake 
of  St.  David;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  certainty,  as  all  the  an- 
nals of  thofe  times  were  burnt  during  the  wars  with  tlie  Pagans- 

I In  a MS,  k is  faid  Wulphere  began  it  in  672, 

his 
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his  fucce/Tor,  to  his  kinfman  Ofric,  (who  in  718 
was  eighteenth  king  of  Northumberland)  o/thc 
ground  on  which  the  monaftery  was  built,  befides 
the  town  of  Gloucefter,  and  many  other  lands  in 
the  county  of  Glouceiter,  with  a very  great  fum 
of  money,  (having  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  Wicces)  on 
condition. 

That  he  fhould  finilh  and  compleat  the 
monaftery  already  begun. 

Secondly -y  That  he  fhould  place  therein  certain 
perfons  who  fhould  intend  the  worfhip  of  God, 
and  prefcribe  them  rules  for  a canonical  life.  ’ 

Thirdly -y  That  he  fhould  conftitute  and  appoint 
his  fifter  Kyneburgh  to  be  firft  abbefs,  and  fettle 
and  confirm  all  thofe  pofTeftions  on  her.  In  con- 
ftcjuence  of  this,  Ofric  built  and  endowed  a moft: 
ftately  monaftery  of  Nuns,  dedicated  to  St,  Peter 
near  the  place  where  the  cathedral  now  ftands. 

682— Said  Kyneburgh,  fifter  to  Ofric,  and 
daughter  of  King  Penda,  who  had  been  wife  of 
Alktryd  15th  king  of  Northumberland,  was  ap- 
poiiited  firft  abbefs,  and  took  care  to  fee  the  mo- 
mftery  finifhed;  when  it  was  confecrated  by 
Theodore  archbifhop  of  York,  and  Bofil  or  Bafil 
firft  bifhop  of  Worcefteri  Aie  prefided  over  it 
twenty-nine  years. 

whohad  been  wife  ofWulphere 
V mentioned  by  William' 

of  Malmfbury  to  have  begun  it)  was  appointed 
iecoiid  abbefs,  and  prefided  twenty-five  years, 

739-— Evah, 
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739 — Evah,  (fome  call  her  GalTe)  who  had  been 
Queen,  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  was  appointed  third 
abbefs,  and  prefided  thirty-three  years.  Some 
authors  fay  fhe  began  in  735,  and  prefided  only 
thirty  years;  but  the  above  is  the  mod  exa£f  cal- 
culation I have  been  able  to  form.  After  her 
death  there  was  a vacancy  in  this  monaftery  fifty 
years,  by  the  bloody  wars  with  the  Danes,  during 
which  it  was  ruined  and  deftroyed. 

821 — Bernulfe,  i6th  King  of  the  Mercians, 
new  built  this  monaftery  in  another  form,  and 
inftead  of  Nuns  fubftituted  an  order  of  Secular 
Preachers,  who  were  married,  and  continued  two 
hundred  years. 

1022 — Canute,  at  the  inftigation  of  Wolftan 
bifliopof  Worcefter,  ejeifted  the  preaching  clerks., 
and  eftablifbed  in  their  places  regular  monks  of 
‘ the  order  of  St,  Benedi£l;  and  made  Edrick,  one 
of  the  feculars,  firft  abbot. 

1058 — Wolftan,  a monk  of  Worcefter,  was 
by  Aldred  or  Alfred,  (who  in  1047  was  biftiop  of 
thatdiocefe)  made  fecond. abbot.  Which  Alfred., 
afterwards  Archbifhop  of  York,  who  crowned 
King  William  the  Conqueror,*  built  the  church 
new  from  the  ground,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
place  where  it  ftood  before,  and  nearer  the  Ikirts 
of  the  town;  but  retained  in  mortgage  divers 
lands  belonging  to  the  monaftery  to  reimburfe 
himfelf,  and  finiftied  it  1061. 

* Alfo  his  Queen  Matilda  on  Whitfunday  1068.  King 
William  was  crowned  every  year. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  “ Alfred  began  It 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  and  fi- 
nifhed  it  yth  of  faid  reign,”  which  is  only  1049; 
he  muft  mean  1 7th  rather,  1059,  as  coming  nearer 
this  time. 

1072 — Scrio,  chaplain  to  King  William, f was 
made  third  abbot,  and  found  only  two  monks  and 
eight  fcholars  in  it,  ^ much  was  their  number  di- 
minilhed  by  Alfred’s  having  been  made  archbifhop 
of  York,  ffe  procured  very  great  donations  to 

the 


f Who  In  the  aoth  year  of  ills  reign  kept  his  Cliriflmas  here, 
as  he  had  done  1084;  but  this  year  1085  he  held  a court  here 
for  five  days,  where  he  was  attended  by  hisgicatmenj  and 
the  clergy  afterwards  held  a fynod  for  three  days.  He  coinmonl v 
kept  his  Eafter  at  Winchcftcr. 

In  his  reign,  or  a little  before,  furnames  firft  came  to  be  iifcd  in 
England  ; but  not  among  tlie  common  people  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  when  they  were  fettled,  it  is  faid,  by  a6l  of  parliament. 

The  Romans  had  originally  only  one  name,  ftiled  Nomen,  or 
the  family  name,  which  was  given  to  boys  on  the  ninth,  and  to 
girls  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth;  and  anfwers  to  the 
P atronjmicum  of  the  Greeks.  I'o  this  in  procefs  of  time  they 
added  the  anfwering  to  our  chriltian  name,  which 

they  did  not  give  the  boys  till  they  afTumed  the  virile  robe,  or 
*Toga  Virilis,  that  is,  about  the  age  of  feventeen ; nor  to  the 
daughters  till  they  married.  Care  was  generally  taken  in  con- 
fen  ing  this  praenomen,  to  give  that  of  the  father  to  tlieeldeil,  that 
of  the  giandfalher  to  the  lecond,  and  fb  on.  The  Pv^WjTnuKX 
moft  in  ufe,  with  the  initials  commonly  ufed  for  them,  are  as 
follow:  A.  Aulus,  C.  Caius,  D.  Decius,  K.  Cafo,  L.  Lucius, 
M.  Marcus  and  Maccus,n.  Numecius,  ?.  Publius,  Q,  Shiin- 
^pplus,  CN.  Cneus,  SP.  Spucius,  TI. 
^iberius,  MAM.  Mameccus,  SER.  Sergius,  SEX.  Sextus. 
Eut  when  written  for  the  Piaenomina  of  women,  the  initials  were 
reverfed,  as  for  Marcia,  3 for  Caia,  7 for  Lucia. 

M 2- 
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tlie  monafter}',  and  alfo  recovered  the  lands  AldreJ 
had  retained  as  a mortgage.  He  rebuilt  the' 
church,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  v/as  laid  1089  by 
the  bilhop  of  Hereford,  in  the  prefence  of  Abbot 
Serlo,  on  the  feafl:  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

I ICO — It  was  finilhed,  and  on  the  15th  of  July 
confeerated  by  Sampfon  bi{l:iop  of  Worcefter, 
Gundulph  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  and  Henry  biftiop 
of  Bangorj  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

1102 — It  was  with  the  city  confumed  by  fire. 

1104 — Abbot  Serlo  died,  leaving  one  hundred 
monks  in  this  monafieryj  and  Peter,  then  prior, 
was  made  fourth  abbot. 


To  thefe  they  afteiwuds  adJed  the  Cc^nomert.,  ufed  for  tite 
fake  of  diitin6Hon,  to  prevent  cciifufion  of  families.  Thus  the 
name  of  a Roman, Publius  Coiuelius  Scipio. 

Pran.  Nom.  Cogn. 

Sometimes  a fourth  was  added,  on  account  of  feme  remaik- 
able  atchievement,  and  was  ftiled  the  Agnomen  or  Adnomen^  as. 
to  tiie  above  Scipio  was  added  Afr'icanus,  from  his  vi6lories  in 
Afiica.  But  in  cafes  of  adoption,  the  Cognomen  or  family  name 
l)ecame  tlie  Agnomen  of  the  adopted  perfon,  in  addition  to  their 
own.  In  this  they  were  imitated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
Edgar  the  Peaceable,  &c.  but  thefe  being  a kind  of  nick-name, 
(if  I may  u(e  the  expreflion)  did  not  defeend  to  the  fon  ; lb  dif- 
fered from  the  furname,  properly  derived  from  names  of  places, 
offices,  or  the  addition  of  fon ; as  Roger  de  Lacf,  Roger  of  Laci. 
If  the  father’s  name  was  Roger,  the  fon  was  Hodgfon,  if  Walter, 
Watfon:  In  offices,  William  (the)  Chamberlain,  Walter  (the) 
Cook,  dropping  the.  Domefday  Book  is  the  oldeft  record  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found ; Godefridus  de  Mannenjilla,  &c. 
or  Gulielmus  films  OJborni,  &c.  Eudo,  Dapifer,  Gillibertus 
Cocus.  In  France,  where  introduced  in  the  year  987,  they  were 

written  originally  thus,  therefore  called  fui  names 

from  being  written  fur,  over. 
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This  church  appears  to  have  been  twice  de-  - 
ftroyed  by  lire.* 

1296 — King  Edward  1.  built  the  college-gate, 
ftill  called  King  Edward’s  Gate. 

The  prefent  cathedral, + dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
affirmed  by  travellers  to  be  one  of  the  beft  pieces 

M3  of 


* 1114,  1223— But  the  damages  were  Ibon  repaired  by  the 
devotion  and  munificence  of  that  age,  when  blind  zeal  conftruing 
rich  and  magnificent  church  endowments  to  be  meritorious,  and 
works  of  fupcrerogation,  occafioned  the  a6l  of  mortmain  to  be 
pafled  1279,  7th  Edward  I.  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  lands, 
6cc.  to  any  guild  fraternity,  See,  without  leave  of  the  King  or 
Lord  of  the  manorj  as  by  fuch  alienation  they  fell  into  hands  > 
from  which  they  never  reverted  to  the  donor,  or  any  temporal  or  ■ 
common  ufej  therefore  called  mortmain  or  mainmort,  a dead 
hand,  in  which  light  thefe  were  regarded. 


f Dimensions  of  the  Cathedral. 


The  Lady’s  Chapel 
Body  of  the  church 
Choir  to  the  altar 

Between  the  church  and  choir  - ' 

Between  the  altar  and  Lady’s  chapel 
Church  and  chapel 
North  and  Ibuth  ailes 
Paflage  from  the.choir  to  the  Lady’s 
chapel  ... 
Each  cloifter 
Church  on  the  outfide 
Tower,  which  ftands  in  the  centre,  to 
the  battlements 

Fiom  the  battlements  to  the  pinnacle 
The  porch  - . _ 

Church  from  eaft  to  weft 
Ditto  from  north  to  fouth 
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of  architecture  in  England,  was  begun  to  be 
built,  as  it  now  ftands,  by  John  Thokey,  who  had 
been  fub-prior,  and  was  1306  eleCted  feventeenth 
abbot.  In  1318  he  rebuilt  the  fouth  aile;  and 
1327  brought  the  body  of  Edward  II.  from  Berke- 
ley caftle,  and  buried  it  honourably  here.  The 
yaft  offerings  at  whofe  flirine,  aiod  the  contribu- 
tional  afliftance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, enabled  him  and  the  fucceeding  abbots 
to  compleat  it. 

1329 — Abbot  Thokey  through  weaknefs  of  age 
refigned,  and  was  fucceeded  by  John  Wigmore 
the  prior,  made  eighteenth  abbot.  He  built  the 
Grange  at  Highnam. 

1351 — Thomas  Horton,  the  facrift,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  twentieth  abbot,  and  built  the  north 
aile,  and  a great  hall,  where  a parliament  was 
afterwards  holden. 

1381 — Walter  Frowcefter,*  the  chamberlain, 
twenty-fecond  abbot.  He  procured  from  Pope 
Urban  a grant  of  the  Mitre,  Ring,  Sandals,  and 
Dalmatic,  and  began  building  the  neat  cloifters, 
no  where  to  be  equalled  for  curious  ceiling  and 
ornamental  workmanfhip. 


The  tower  has  a ring  of  eight  bells,  and  In  a loft  under  thefe, 
one  weighing  about  6,5oolbs.  its  diameter  five  feet  ten  inches. 

* Sir  Robert  Atkyns  calls  him  Trowceftre,  but  Frowceftre 
is  mod  likely  to  have  been  his  name,  from  Frocefter  or  FroUer 
alxiut  twelve  miles  from  this  place.  * 


1419 — John 
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1419 — John  Morwent,  twenty- fourth  abbot, 
built  the  beautiful  frontifpiece  at  the  weft  end  from 
the  ground. 

1450— Thomas  Seabroolc,  twenty-fixth  abbot, 
began  building  the  ftately  tower,  fo  juftly  admired 
for  its  curious  architedure,  and  appointed  Robert 
T ully,  a monk  of  this  church,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  St.  David’s,  to  take  care  of  the  finiftiing  it. 

1457— Richard  Hanly,  twenty-feventh  abbot, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Chapel, 
a very  beautiful  building,  finilhed  by  Wm.  Farley’ 
twenty-eighth  abbot,  in  1472. 

At  the  diflblution  of  religious  houfes,  abbot 
Parker  was  the  thirty-third  and  laft  abbot.  He 
adorned  and  beautified  the  fouth  gate  of  the 
church,  called  King  Edward’s  gate.  T'his  abbey 
was  refigned  to  the  King  by  the  prior,  and  not 
by  the  abbot  j and  the  revenues,  according  to  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  amounted  to  1946I.  5s.  od. 
per  annum,  (a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days!)  when  it 
was  fecularized,  and  though  a mitred  abbey,  and 
had  great  privileges,  it  had  remained  under  the 
vifitation  of  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  till  this  pe- 
riod. On  the  3d  of  September,  A.  D.  1 541,  33d 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  eredled  into  a bifhoprick,  with 
a dean  and  chapter. 

John  Wakeman,  (alias  Wick)  B.  D.  the  laft 
abbot  of  Tewkefbury,  being  the  King’s  chaplain, 
was  the  firft  bifhop.  The  pious  and  learned  Dr. 
John  Hooper  was  the  fecond,  (though  firft  prc- 
teftant  bifbop)  and  for  being  fo  ftreiiuous  to  pro- 
mote 
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mote  the  reformation,  was,  by  order  of  Queen 
Mary,  burnt  before  the  gate  of  the  cathedral, 
thinking  fhe  could  not  fix  a greater  indignity 
upon  him. 

The  firft  dean  was  William  Jennings,  B.  D. 
(the  laft  prior  of  St.  Ofwald)  a monk  of  St. 
Peter’s  abbey,  being  alfo  one  of  the  King’s  chap- 
lains. Here  once  in  three  years  is  held  a meeting 
of  the  three  choirs  of  Gloucefter,  Worcefter,  and 
Hereford,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  or  September. 
In  the  year  1788  it  will  be  at  Worcefter,  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Hereford,  then  at  Gloucefter. 

The  whifpering  place  is  along  gallery  from* 
one  fide  of  the  choir  to  the  other,  built  in  an 
o(ftagonal  form,  with  three  fides  taken  off,  and 
contrived  fo  as  not  to  darken  the  great  eaft  win- 
dow of  the  choir,  behind  which  it  ftands.  I'he 
diftance  from  the  firft  to  the  fifth  corner  is  25 
yards;  at  the  firft  of  which,  if  any  perfon  whif- 
pers,  every  fyllable  may  be  heard  diftincftly  at  the 
other,  though  the  paflage  is  open  in  the  middle, 
and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  and  window.* 

The  city  of  Gloucefter  has  given  the  title  of 
Earl  and  Duke  to  the  following  perfonages; — 

During  the  time  the  Romans  were  in  poflelfion 
of  Britain,  Gloucefter  was  governed  by  a Conful, 

* Befides  the  perfons  already  mentioned,  Robert  de  Courtoife 
or  Courtliole,  (eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror)  who  died  in 
Cardiff  calUe  1 1 34,  was  buried  in  the  choir  here. 


anciently 
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anciendy  fignlfylng  an  Earl  or  Count.  What  we- 
call  County  was  by  the  ancient  Britons  called  a 
Confulate,  Confulatus;  and  Vifcounts,  Viceco- 
mites, by  them  Vice-Confuls. 

While  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  lafted,  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrate  in  towns  was,  a Port-Greve  or 
Port-Grave,*  and  by  fuch  a one  this  city  was 
then  governed.  Chambers  derives  this  word  from 
Port,  a port  or  other  town,  and  Geref  a governor. 
Why  may  it  not  be  derived,  as  I rather  think  it  is^ 
from  Port,  a town,  and  the  German  word  GrafF, 
a Count  or  Earl?f  By  all  which  it  appears  that 
Gloucefter  has  ever  been  a place  of  great  confe- 
quencc,  and  looked  upon  as  an  Earldom, 

Camden 

The  Sheriff,  or  Shlre-reve,  i.  e.  prsefefl  of  the  fliiie,  from 
the  Saxon  Gerefa,  contrafled  into  Grtfa,  Greve,  or  Grave ; Bur- 
graves,  and  Mark  or  Mar-graves,  are  Judges  of  the  Boroughs 
and  Marches. 

-f-  Earl  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient  title  among  our  Englifh 
nobility,  and  the  firft  degree  of  it  next  to  that  of  Prince.  Hugh 
Lupus  had  the  firft  grant  of  an  hereditary  Earldom  after  the 
Conqueft. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  Barons,  after  this  period, 
were  the  fame  with  the  Thanes  in  the  Saxon  times. 

The  firft  Duke  in  England  was  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  fbn 
of  Edward  III.  created  Duke  of  Cornwall  1337,  nth  Edward 
III.;  arid  ever  fince,  the  King  of  England’s  eldeft  fon  is  born 
with  this  title;  thofe  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chefter, 
are  by  creation.  Since  the  acceflion  of  King  James  I.  the  King’s 
eldeft  foil  is  alfo  born  Duke  of  Rothefay,  and  Senefchal  or  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland. 

The  firft  Marquis  was  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  created 
Marquis  of  Dublin  1385,  8th  Richard  II, 

The 
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Camden  fays,  “ that  feme  have  impofed  on  the 
world,  and  made  William  Fitz-Euftace  to  be  the 
firft  Earl  of  Gloucefter  j”  but  that  great  antiquary 
believes  there  never  was  any  fuch  perfon,  nor  in- 
deed do  I find  him  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  hiftorians. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  mentions  Eldol,  as  firft 
Earl  of  Gloucefter  in  461,  who  in  489  charged 
through  the  Pagan  army,  and  took  Hcngift  the 
Saxon  (who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
of  Britain)  prifoner,*  and  afterwards  flew  him. 

The  above  author  fays,  “ That  Swayne,  eldeft 
fon  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  was  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefter,” which  others  alfo  make  mention  of.  This 
Swayne  died  in  Syria,  returning  from  a pilgrimage 
to  Jerufalem. 

The  firft  Vifeount  on  record,  and  who  fat  in  Parliament  by  that 
name,  was  John  Vifeount  Beaumont,  created  i8th  Henry  VI. 

* For  his  having,  on  the  ift  of  May  474,  treacheroufly  maf- 
facred  300  Biitifti  nobles,  whom,  with  Vortigern  their  King,  he 
had  invited  to  a treaty  of  peace  at  Amelbury  in  Wiltftiirej 
when  Earl  Eldol,  with  a hedge-ftake,  having  no  other  weapon, 
flew  feventeen  of  the  Saxons,  (fome  authors  lay  feventy)  and  ef- 
caped  to  Gloucefter.  The  Britons  came  unarmed,  but  the  Saxons 
had  their  feaxes,  Ihortfwords  or  daggers,  concealed,  (from  wear- 
ing which  it  is  faid  they  took  their  names,  as  the  (^irites  did 
from  Quiris,  a fhort  fpear  5 and  the  Scythians  from  Scytten  to  (hoot 
with  a now)  and  on  the  fignal,  ‘Nimed  cure  Seaxes,’  pull  out 
your  daggers,  they  fell  on  the  unarmed  Englilh  nobles.  In  me- 
mory of  this  mafl'acre,  Ambrofius  is  faid  to  have  built  Stonehenge 
near  Salilbury.— — The  Saxon  arms  are  two  fhort  fwords  or 
daggers  crolTed. 

Rrldtric, 
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Bridlrlc,  the  Saxon,  was  Lord  of  Gloucefter 
immediately  before  the  conqueft;  but  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Maud,  (Matilda)  wife  to  the  Con- 
queror, for  having  formerly  refufed  to  marry 
her,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon^  and  his  poflef- 
fions  feized. 

nog,  gth  of  Henry  I.  Robert  Fitz-Roy*  (a 
natural.fon  of  King  Henry  I.  by  Nefta,  daughter 

of 


* This  Robert  (who  Is  filled  alfo  Conful  of  Gloucefter)  be- 
u If  vaJour  and  honour,  in  aflerting  the  title  of  his 

hair  lilier  the  Emprefs  Maud,  (to  whom,  in  the  years  1127  and 
^130,  during  the  life  of  her  father  Henry  I.  the  oath  of  fealty 
had  been  taken  as  his  heir)  againft  King  Stephen,  (fon  of  Alice 
third  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror)  who,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  ufurped  the  crown,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  1140, 
was  taken  prifoner  by  Earl  Robert,  refufing  to  furrender  to  any 
but  him.  Maud  was  then  acknowledged  Queen,  and  had  the 
crown  delivered  to  her  at  Winchefter;  (formerly  the  capital) 
where,  after  having  endured  a two  months  fiege  with  Earl  Robert 
and  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  a Tally  from  the  caftle  on  the  14th 
of  September  1141,  the  Earl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  forces 
under  Stephen’s  Queen,  and  his  fon  Euftace  de  Boulogne  r and 
was  reckoned  of  fuch  conlequence  as  to  be  exchanged  for  King 
Stephen,  and  the  exchange  deemed  equal.  He  died  at  Gloucefter 
Vdober  31,  1147,  of  a fever,  and  was  buried  in  the  monaftery 
of  St.  James  at  Briftol,  which  he  had  founded. 

King  Stephen  died  7.5th  of  Oflober  1154,  eleven  months  after 
he  had  fettled  the  fucceftlon  on  Henry  Fitz-Emprefs;  having 
reigned  eighteen  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-four  days,  in  an 
almoft  uninterrupted  lerics  of  troubles. 


The  Emprefs  Maud  died  at  Rouen  loth  of  September  1167, 
J4th  of  her  Ion  Henry  lid’s  reign,  and  67th  of  her  age. 


1176,  Henry  II.  firft  divided  the  kingdom  Info  fix  circuits, 
and  appointed  three  itinerant  juftices  for  each  of  them.  Now, 

two 
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of  Rees  ap  Owen,  Prince  of  South  Wales)  mar- 
rying Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert  F'itz-Hamon, 
Lord  of  Corboille  in  Normandy,  and  by  William 
Rufus  created  Lord  of  Tewkelbury,  the  barony 
of  Gloucefter  and  other  great  pofleflions  by  that 
means  refting  in  her  hufband,  he  was  by  the 
King  his  father  made  firft  Earl  of  Gloucefter 
after  the  Norman  conquefti  he  died  September 

10,  1147. 

William,  his  fon  and  heir,  having  only  three 
daughters,  that  the  Earldom  might  not  be  di- 
vided, conftituted  John,  younger  fon  of  Henry 

11.  his  heir;  who  1189,  ift  Richard  I.*  married 

Ifabel, 

two  Judges  are  appointed  to  each,  twice  a year;  after  Hilary 
Term  and  Trinity  Term,  called  Lent  Aflizes  and  Summer 
Aflizes. 

In  his  reign,  1 155,  coaches  were  firft  ufed  InEngland. 

* 1189,  Henry  Fitz-Alwin  was  chofen  the  firft  mayor  of 
London,  who  contmued  in  the  office  above  twenty-four  years ; 
and  tlie  fame  year,  Henry  Cornhill  and  Richard  Rej-ncre  were 
the  firft  fliei  ifts. 

About  this  time  Coats  of  Arms  came  to  be  hereditary  In  fa- 
milies. They  originated  from  badges  painted  for  the  fake  of 
dilhnftion  on  the  ffiiekls  or  coats  of  aimour  of  thofe  who  w’cnt 
to  the  Crufades,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  King  Richard  departed  for  the  firft  of  them, 
Dec.  n,  1189;  and  on  his  return  in  1192,  being  fhipwrecked 
in  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  through  ignorance  of  his  route,  got  into 
Germany,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  at  a fmall  village  near 
Vienna,  by  Leopold  Duke  of  Auftria,  who  delivered  him  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  (Iris  moft  inveterate  enemy,  from  an  aftiont 
received  from  him  in  the  Holy  Land)  upon  afl'urance  of  having 
a large  fliare  of  his  ranfomj  for  which  in  1194^,  after  fifteen 

months 
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llabel,  William’s  youngeft  daughter,  and  repudi- 
ating her  on  his  coming  to  tiie  throne,  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  (he  married  Jeffery  de  Man- 
deviile,  Earl  of  Effex  ; who,  1 7th  of  the  fame, 
had  the  title  of  Earl  of  Glouceftcr  conferred 
on  him. 

1216 — On  the  death  of  Ifabel,  Almarick  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Eurieux,  by  Mabel  eldeft  daughter 
of  William  Fitz-Roy,  fucceeded  to  the  Earldom 
of  Gloucefter,  but  died  foon  after  without  iffue  ; 
when  Gilbert  de  Clare  (fon  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Clare  and  Hertford,  by  Amicia,  fecond  daughter 
of  William j who  on  the  death  of  Mabel,  his 

months  confinement,  100,000  marks  were  paid,  and  hoftages 
given  for  50,000  more;  but  on  the  Emperor’s  death  (occafioned 
this  year  by  a fall  from  his  horle)  they  were,  according  to  his. 
will,  relealed  without  any  further  payment. 

The  place  of  the  king’s  imprifonment  was  difeovered  in  1153,' 
by  a minltrel  he  had  trained  up  in  his  court,  named  Blondel  da 
Nefle;  who  (no  one  knowing  in  what  country  the  king  had  ar- 
rived fince  he  left  the  Holy  Land)  refolved  to  ftarch  for  him  j 
and  after  travelling  fome  time,  came  to  a town  called  Trib.ale% 
near  the  cafile  where  the  king  was ; and  on  being  informer!  n 
prilbner,  whom  no-body  knew,  had  been  detained  there  mortj 
than  a year,  he  tried  to  get  a fight  of  him,  but  this  proving  im- 
prablicable,  he  one  day,  being  feated  oppofite  a window  of  the 
caftle,  began  to  fing  a fong  in  French  which  they  had  formerly 
compofed  together.  When  the  King  heard  it,  he  knew  it  could 
be  no  other  than  Blondel  who  fiing,  and  therefore  when  he 
paufed  at  the  half  ot  the  long,  began  the  other  half  and  com- 
jrlca^d  it.  ^ Thus  Blondel  having  gained  the  knowledge  where 
the  King  his  mafter  was,  returned  home  to  England,  and  ac- 
quainted  the  Barons  with  it,  who  immediately  let  about  procuring 
his  releafe ; and  he  arrived  at  Sandwich  (from  Antwerp)  Marcu 
io,  1 1 94,  after  a four  years  abfence, 

N wife’s 
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■wife’s  eldeft  fifter,  had  taken  upon  him  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Gloucefter)  fucceeded  to  the  Earldom 
of  Gloucefter  and  Hertford.  He  died  1230,  14th 
Henry  III.  and  was  buried  at  Tewkefbury,  leav- 
ing ilTue, 

Richard  de  Clare,  who  died  in  the  wars  againft 
Henry  III.  and  was  buried  at  Tewkefbury  46th 
Henry  III.  1262,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
and  heir 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  called  the  Red,  who  went  to 
Henry  III.  then  at  Bourdeaux,  to  be  invefted 
with  his  father’s  inheritance,  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain it  till  after  having  folicited  a long  time,  and 
being  obliged  to  make  the  King  confiderable  pre- 
fentsj  he  died  1295,  23d  Edward  I.*  leaving 

Gilbert 

* ia88,  he  was  Speaker  to  the  Lords  at  a Parliament  holden 
(St  Weftminfter. 

He  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  King  Edward  I.  for  not  ac- 
companying him  in  his  arms  to  Flanders,  and  all  his  lands  were 
feized  to  the  King’s  ufe,  but  reftored  1290,  on  his  taking  to  wife 
the  King’s  fecond  daughter,  Joan  de  Acres,  fo  called  from  being 
born  to  him  at  tlie  city  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land  1272,  the  firlt 
year  of  his  reign,  by  his  Queen  Eleanor,  fo  famous  for  her  con- 
jugal love;  having  this  fame  year  refeued  the  King  from  death 
hv  fucking  the  wounds  he  had  received  with  a poifoned  knife, 
(tiom  Anzazim  the  Saracen,  an  affallin)  whereby  fire  perfeilly 
drew  out  the  venom  and  healed  him.  She  died  28th  of  Nov. 
1291,  at  Hardeby  or  Horneby  (fome  fay  Grantham)  in  Lincoln- 
Ihiie,  and  was  cauied  to  Wellminfter  to  be  interred  ; ten  crofles 
were  erefled  in  honour  of  her  memory  where  the  body  refted ; the 
hrll  at  Lincoln,  and  the  laft  at  Charing-Crofs,  She  was  the 
dau^ter  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  fifter  to  Alphonfus,  King  of 
Caftile  and  Leon,  furnamed  the  Wile ; under  whofe  direftion 
aftronomical  tables  were  compoled,  at  the  expcnce  of  400,000 
crowiw.  King 
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Gilbert  his  fon  and  heir,  who  was  then  but 
years  of  age.  His  mother,  1296,  marrying  Ralph: 
de  Monthermer  without  the  king  her  father’s 
knowledge,  the  faid  Ralph  was  committed  to 
prifon,  and  all  the  lands  and  caftles  formerly 
granted  the  Earl  Gilbert  feized  into  the  King’s 
hands;  on  the  mediation  of  the  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham they  were  reftored,  and  he  was  fummoned 
to  parliament  as  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hert- 
ford which  he  enjoyed  till  his  fon-in-lavv  Gilbert 
de  Clare  came  of  age,  when  he  was  fummoned  as 
Lord  Monthermer.* 

N 2 Gilbert 

King  E-'Jwsid  I,  died  7th  of  July  1 307,  aged  after  a reigft 
of  thiity-loiir  years  and  upwards,  fie  was  buried  at  Welt- 
minfter,  and  his  body  bring  done  over  with  wax,  was  Jb  pre*- 
fei'ved,  that  Msy  2,  1774,  Ibmc  antimiaiians  liaving  got  perrnif- 
fion  from  the  efopter,  on  examining  bis  tomb  found  his  coipw 
unconfumed,  though  it  had  been  buried  near  467  yens. 

1273,  ad  Edward  I.  Rodolph  of  Haplburgh,  was  the  fiifl 
Emperor  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  Germany.  This  empire 
had  been  founded  A.  800  by  Charlemagne. 

1298,  27th  Edward  I.  the  Turkllli  empire  began  in  Bythinia^ 
Ottoman  or  Ofman  was  the  fiift  Emperor. 

Anno  1296,  King  Edward  I.  having  made  himfelf  mailer  d 
moft  of  the  principal  places  in  Scotland,  July  2,  Baliol  King  of’ 
Scotland  came  to  him  at  Kincardin,  and  made  a formal  refigna* 
tion  of  his  kingdom ; fhortly  after,  the  dates  being  alTembled  at 
Berwick,  the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  kingdom  fvvore  fealty  to 
Edward ; who  then  brought  the  crown,  feeptre,  and  reft  of  the 
r^alia,  into  England  ; alfo  the  famous  cliair,  containing  theftone 
>.  of  Scone,  in  which  their  kings  were  inaugurated  j fince  made 
ufe  of  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings  in  Weltminfter-alrbey. 

* From  his  grandaughter  Margaret,  by  marriage  with  Sir 
John  Mont^u,  father  of  John  Earl  of  Salifbury,  defeended  the 
late  Duke  of  Montagu,  (who  was  Marejuis  of  Monthermer; 

the 
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Gilbert  de  Clare  was  flain  in  that  defeat,  (the 
moft  terrible  England  had  ever  endured  lince  the 
beginning  of  the  monarchy)  on  the  25th  of  June 
1314,  7th  Edward  II.  at  the  battle  of  Banock- 
bourn,t  by  the  river  of  that  name. 

Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  fent  his  body 
to  King  Edward  without  any  ranfom,  and  it  was 
buried  at  Tewkefbury  (where  he  waS  born)  near 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather. 
Dying  without  any  heir  male,  his  fillers  became 
his  heirs  j Eleanor,  wife  to  Hugh  Defpenfer ; 
Margaret,  to  Piers  de  Gavefton;  and  Elizabeth, 
to  John  de  Burgh.  Hugh  de  Audeley  married 
Margaret,  relief  of  Piers  de  Gavefton;  and  nth 
Edward  ill,*  1337,  was  created  Earl  of  Glou- 

cefter  j 

ihe  Duke  of  Manchefter,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  the  late 
Earl  of  Halifax,  whofe  title  is  extinfV.  The  name  of  Montagu 
was  taken  from  a fliarp-puinted  mountain  in  SomeiTetlhire,  in 
Latin  de  Monte  Acuto,  hence  Montacute,  and  de  Montaigu,  or 
Montagu,  French. 

•j-  Between  30,000  Scots,  and  200,000  Englifli,  who  were 
routed  with  the  lofs  of  50,000  flain,  and  30,000  piifoners. 

King  Edward  II,  Is  the  firft  King  of  England  who  took  a 
eoronation  oath,  that  remains  upon  record. 

* Anno  1340,  1 3th  of  his  reign,  he  went  into  Flanders,  and 
by  perfuafion  of  the  Flemings,  took  upon  him  the  ftile,  title,  and 
arms  of  King  of  France,  viz.  Three  Fleurs  de  Lys,  adding  this 
motto,  ‘ Dieii  et  Mon  Droit,’  God  and  my  Right.  This  flap 
he  took  that  they  might  the  better  juftify  partaking  in  his  quar- 
rel, and  difpenfe  with  their  oath,  and  bond  of  two  millions  of 
crowns,  never  to  bear  arms  againft  the  king  of  France.  Some 
authors  pretend  that  the  above  motto  was  m ft  ufed  by  RIchaid 
I.  after  the  battle  of  Gifors  in  1195. 

January 
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celter;  he  died  21ft  Edward  III.  1348,  leaving 
only  a daughter,  married  to  Ralph  Baron  Stafford. 

N 3 1385, 

January  i,  1343,  he  inftituted  the  order  of  Knights  of  King 
Arthur’s  round  table,  at  Windfor. 

Auguft  26,  1346,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Crefly, 
when,  (befides  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca,  and  nine 
other  Princes)  80  knights  bannerets,  1200  knights,  and  30,000 
common  foldiers,  were  flain. 

The  king  of  Bohemia’s  (fandard,on  which  were  embroidered 
in  gold,  three  Oftrich  feathers,  with  this  motto,  ‘ Ich  Dien,’  I 
feiye  j was  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (Edward  the  Black 
Prince)  wlio,  in  memory  of  the  day,  bore  them  in  his  coronet 
with  the  fame  motto  j and  they  have  ever  Cnee  been  borne  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

' Great  guns  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  ufed  at  this  battle  j but 
this  can  hardly  be,  as  gunpowder  was  not  found  out  till  1400 
by  Swartz  of  Cologne.  But  Capt.  Drinkwater,  in  his  ingenio'- 
Hiftory  of  Gibraltar,  fays,  “ It  is  worthy  remark,  that  cannot 
are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  ufe  of  by  the  Moors  when  be- 
fieged  in  Algeziras  in  1 344  by  moft  of  the  Chriftian  potentates, 
and  the  Englifh,  profiting  by  the  knowledge  gained  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  afterwards  ufed  them  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Creffy.” 

i349>  Edward  III.  inftituted  the  moft  noble  and  illuftrious 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

September  19,  1356,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Polfliers,  with 
great  lofs  to  the  French,  though  fix  to  one  in  number,  and  their 
king,  John,  taken  prifoner,  and  condufled  to  London. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  (fo  called  from  his  black  armour) 
died  June  8,  1576,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  by  his 
own  defire  buried  at  Canterbury.  He  is  faid  never  to  have  un- 
dertaken an  expedition  without  conquett,  or  formed  a fiege  witn- 
out  carrying  the  place.  He  was  father  to  Richard  II.  at  whole 
coronation,  i6th  July  1377,  nieniion  is  firft  made  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a champion  in  Weftminfter-hall,  to  challenge  any  one 
who  fhouIJ  difpute  the  king’s  title.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom 

is 
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1385*  9^^  Richard  II.  Thomas  of  Woodftock, 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  (youngeft  fon  of  Edward 
III.)  was  created  firft  Duke  of  Gloucefter.* 

1399,  22d  Richard  II.  Thomas  Lord  Le  De- 
fpenfer,  great  grandfon  of  Hugh  Le  Defpenfer, 
who  married  Eleanor,  eldeft  fifter  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  was  created  Earl  of  Gloucefter.  In  1400, 
I ft  Henry  IV.  he  was  degraded  by  parliament, 
attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  beheaded  at  Briftol.f 

1414 — Humphrey  of  Lancafter  (fourth  fon  of 
Henry  IV.)  was  by  his  brother  Henry  V.J  in  the 

fecond 

Is  not  known  j but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  an  older  date ; (ince  Sir 
John  Dimmock  performed  it  now,  by  virtue  of  a right  annexed 
to  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  in  Lincolnfliire;  which  he  held  in 
light  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Matmion, 
The  above  manor  ftill  continues  in  the  family  of  Dimmock. 

■*  See  account  of  his  death,  page  149.  • 

4 See  page  149. 

Henry  V.  furnamed  of  Monmouth,  becaufe  born  there  in 
1388,  was  crowned  9th  April  1413,  and  on  the  25th  of  0£l. 
1415,  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Azincourt  or  Agincoui  tj 
where  the  French  were,  according  to  Mezeiai,  four  times  fupe- 
rior  in  number  to  him ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  more  pri- 
foners  than  lie  had  foldiers  in  his  army.  The  day  before  ilie 
battle  he  fent  David  Gam,  a brave  Wellh  captain,  to  view  tlie 
ftrength  of  the  enemy,  who  gallantly  repotted,  “ That  there 
were  enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken,  and  enough  to 
run  away.” 

June  a,  1420,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
king  of  France,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Troye,  figned  May  ai,  he 
had  lieen  declared  regent,  and  after  Charles’s  death,  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France;  but  died  31ft  Augnft  1422,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age.  Alter  his  death  his  queen  married  Owen  T udoi , 

tlq. 
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fecond  year  of  his  reign,  created  Duke  of  GIou- 
cefter ; he  was  proteftor  to  his  nephew  Henry  VI. 
and  ufed  to  ftile  himfelf  ‘ Son,  brother,  and  uncle 
of  Kings ; Duke  of  Gloucefter,  Earl  of  Renault, 
Holland,  Zeland,  and  Pembroke;  Lord  ofFrief- 
land,  great  Chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, Protedfor  and  Defender  of  the  fame  kingdom 
and  church  of  England.’  He  governed  the  king- 
dom twenty-five  years,  and  was  a great  friend 
and  patron  both  to  his  country  and  learning, 
whence  he  was  called  the  Goody  yet  bythe  malice 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  he 
was  feized  and  imprifoned  at  St.  Edmondfbury 
1446,  and  the  fame  night,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  ftran- 
gled,  being  found  dead  in  his  bed ; though  his 
body  was  fhewn  to  the  parliament,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  he  died  of  a palfy.* 

Richard 

«fq.  Their  eldeft  Ton  Edmond  Tudor,  who,  31ft  of  Henry  VI. 
was  created  Earl  of  Richmond,  mairied  Margaret,  (daugliterof 
Jolin  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerlet,  grandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  by  Catherine  Swinford)  by  whom  he  had 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Heni^  VII. 

* He  was  buried  at  St.  Alban’s,  where  part  of  his  body,  em- 
balmed, was  found  not  many  years  ago.  An  erroneous  report 
for  a long  time  prevailed,  of  his  having  been  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  being  taken  for 
his,  was  accordingly  much  refoited  to  ; and  from  people  laun- 
teiing  about  it  till  dinner  hour  was  paft,  and  thereby  lofing  their 
dinner,  grew  the  old  proverb  of  ‘ Dining  with  Duke  Humphrey.’ 
Others  (ay,  that  the  good  Duke  having  kept  an  open  table,  where 
any  gentleman  was  welcome  to  dine,  after  his  deceafe,  the 
proverb  meant  to  go  dinncrlels. 

1455,  on  the  23,1  of  May,  King  Henry  VI.  was  taken  pr‘- 
foner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  the  fit  It  fought  between  tic 

heufes 
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1461 — Richard,  (afterwards  King  Richard  III..) 
youngeft  brother  to  Edward  IV.  was  by  him,  in 

the 

houfesofYork  and  Lancafter.  In  14.61,  after  another  battle 
rear  the  fame  place,  his  queen  being  viftorious,  he  was  freed ; 
the  fame  year,  4th  of  March,  he  was  depofed,  and  Edward  IV. 
crowned  ; Oftober  25,  1470,  Henry  remounted  the  throne  ; but 
feven  months  after,  in  1471,  he  was  again  imprifoned  in  the 
tower,  where  he  died  May  Z3<1  of  the  fame  year,  aged  49  j die 
accounts  of  v;hich  are  differently  related. 

1471,  the  art  of  printing  was  brought  Into  England  by  Wm. 
Caxton,  of  London,  mercer,  who  managed  the  firft  prefs  fet  up 
in  the  Almery  of  Weftminfter,  (by  Iflip  the  abbot)  till  1494, 
when  he  died. 

Printing  with  wooden  blocks,  and  very  foon  after  with  fepa- 
rate  wooden  types,  was  firft  performed  by  L.  Kofter,  at  Har- 
laem  1430;  whence  it  was  br  ought  in  1452  by  Francis  Corfellis, 
and  introduced  at  Oxford. 

Metal  types  were  invented  ^ John  Geinsfleich  Guttemburgh 
of  Mentz,  and  Fuft,  1441. — The  method  of  cafting  types  was 
clifcoveied  by  Peter  Schasfter  i4sz. 

Others  again  fay,  that  John  Mantel,  of  Strafbourg,  was  tli'e 
fij-ft  who  invented  the  art  of  printing.  Each  has  his  leveral  ad- 
vocates, but  Guttemburgh  leems  to  be  the  beft  fuppoi  ted,  and 
intitled  to  the  difcoveiy. 

Thefiirt  printed  book  was  the  Catholicon  Januenfis,  folio, 
dated  1460,  faid  to  be  now  in  the  King’s  library  ; and  the  ad- 
vocates for  Fuft’s  being  the  inventor,  fay',  it  is  his  type ; for  tho’ 
it  has  not  his  name,  it  perfectly  refembles  Ibme  printed  foon  after, 
to  which  it  is  affixed. 

The  firft  quarto  was  Tully’s  Offices  In  1465  and  1466  ; ancV 
of  this  there  are  copies  with  both  dates,  in  the  Bodleian  and  C.G. 
College  libraries,  Oxford. 

Fuft  or  Fauft  carried  fome  of  his  printed  bibles  to  Paris,  and 
wanted  to  impofe  them  on  the  French  as  MSS.  who,  confidering 
the  number  of  books,  and  their  ex3<if  copformity  witlieach  other, 

con;liulfld 
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the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  created  E)uke  of  GIou- 
cefter;  and  on  the  22d  of  Auguft  1485,  flain  in 
that  ever-inemorable  battle  of  Bofworth  Field.* 


The  title  of  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  not  dif- 
pofed  of  for  174  years.  King  Charles  II.  in  the 
JOth  year  of  his  reign,  1659,  created  his  youngeft 
brother  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucefter  j he 
died  the  year  following. 

1689 — William,  fon  of  the  Princefs  (after- 
wards queen)  Annef  and  George  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, was,  ift  William  and  Mary,  created  Duke 
of  Gloucefter)  who  died  1700. 

concluded  there  was  witchcraft  in  the  cafe,  and  threatening  to  in- 
dict him,  extorted  the  fecret.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  popular 
ftory  of  Dr,  Fauftus. 

* Whereby  an  end  was  put  to  tlie  wars  between  the  Houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  occafioned  by  the  acceflion  of  King  Henry 
ly,  1399,  having  lafted  eighty-fix  years  ; during  which  twelve 
pitched  battles  were  fought ; and  four  kings,  one  prince,  ten 
dukes,  two  marquiffes,  twenty-one  earls,  twenty-feven  lords, 
two  vifcounts,  one  lord  prior,  one  judge,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  knights,  four  hundred  and  forty-one  efquires,  and  eighty- 
four  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  private  ibldiers,  loft 
their  lives. 

i486— Henry  VIT.  marrying  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  the  two  houl^  were  united. 

1491,  6th  Henry  VII.  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  recovered 
ttie  city  and  country  of  Granada  from  the  Moors  j (which  they 
had  been  pofleffed  of  above  700  years)  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
thereupon  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Catholick  King. 

4 In  1702,  Quan  Anne  ordered  “ Semper  Eadem”to  be  ufed 
as  her  motto,  aoth  July  1706,  6th  Queen  Anne,  the  articles  of 
union  betwKn  England  and  Scotland  were  figned  by  the  Cora- 
millioners  of  both  kingdoms. 

1717-18, 
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1717-18,  4th  George  I.  Frederick  Lewis* 
eldeft  fon  to  his  late  M^efty,  and  father  to  our 
prefent  moft  gracious  Sovereign,  was  Jan.  10, 
created  Duke  of  Gloucefterj  died  20th  March 
1751,  Prince  of  Wales  ; and  on  the  19th  of  Nov. 
1764,  4th  George  III.  the  title  was  by  his  prefent 
Majefty  conferred  on  his  fecond  brother  his  Royal 
Highnefs  Prince  William  Henry,  then  created 
Duke  of  Gloucefter ; who.  Sept.  6,  1766,  mar- 
ried Maria  Countefs  Dowager  of  Waldegrave, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.  B.  by  whom 
he  has  ifl'ue  living, 

Sophia  Matilda,  born  May  29,  1773}  and 
William  Frederick,  born  at  ^me  January  15, 
1776.  Caroline  Augufta  Maria,  born  June  24> 
1774,  died  March  14,  1775. 


Account  of  the  Gkeat  Tunnel  which  forms 
part  of  the  Communication  between  the  Se- 
vern and  Thames  Rivers. 

[From  Remarks  made  by  fome  Gentlemen  who  went  from 
Cheltenham,  Oftober  7,  1786.] 

From  Cheltenham  to  Park  Corner  (by  the 
new  road)  15  miles,  [here  bait]  go  one  mile 
farther  to  Saperton,  where  is  one  of  the  entrances 
of  the  Great  Tunnel,  which  forms  part  of  the 
communication  between  the  Severn  and  Thames 
rivers. 


From. 
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Trom  Stroud  to  Saperton,  the  canal  is  finifiied. 

^ The  hill  through  which  this  fubterraneous  na- 
vigation is  to  pafs,  is  about  two  miles  and  a quarter 
in  length ; at  the  Saperton  end  they  have  pene- 
trated about  400  yards,  at  the  other  half  a mile  ; 
but  there  are  pits  formed  the  whole  length  of  the 
hill,  at  the  diftance  of  220 — 30  or  40  yards,  where 
are  at  this  time  eight  gangs  working,  in  order  to 
make  the  communication  the  quicker,  and  it  is 
fuppofed  the  whole  of  what  is  finifhed  in  two  years 
and  a half,  fince  the  work  was  begun,  may  be 
about  a rnile.  The  labourers  work  by  the  yard, 
and  rent  it  of  the  grand  contradfor  at  the  rate  of 
^1.  14s.  6d.  to  5I.  los.  a yard ; out  of  which  they 
hnd  candles,  gunpowder,  and  labour,  both  for 
arching  and  clearing  thepaflage. 

1 he  bricks  are  burnt  on  the  fpot,  and  the 
brick- work  carried  on  as  they  go. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  arch  in  the  clear,  13 
feet  by  1 5 high;  and  below  the  bafe  of  it  is  a 
concave  pavement,  about  18  inches  in  the  centre, 
of  bricks  placed  with  the  ends  downwards,  and 
ramm  d very  hard  into  the  earth.  The  brick- 
work about  12  or  18  inches  thick. 

A fmall  tunnel  four  feet  fquare  is  firfl:  carried 
on  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  larger  one,  and 
makes  the  work  eafier. 

There  is  a fmall  tunnel  at  the  extremity  of  the 
iarge  one,  at  the  Saperton  end.  ‘ 

The 
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The  foil  Is  a blue  marie,  very  hard,  and  workccf 
with  gunpowder  j here  they  penetrate  about  eight 
yards  in  a fortnight,  in  which  time  they  confumc 
3I.  I os.  worth  of  gunpowder;  but  as  they  have 
met  with  a great  deal  of  rock  in  feme  of  the  pits, 
it  will  impede  their  progrefs,  and  make  the  work 
of  the  whole,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  two 
yards  and  a half  a week  for  each  gang,  or  twenty 
yards  a week  for  the  8 gangs,  which  is  the  utmoft. 

The  firft  contraftor  receives  7I.  a yard  from 
the  company,  which  makes  the  whole  expences 
30,800!.  for  4400  yards. 

As  they  pafs  the  pits  they  have  a funnel  in  each 
to  admit  air. 

The  number  of  men  who  can  work  at  the 
fame  time  are, 

3 miners 

2 fillers  of  waggons 

2 drivers,  and 

I perfon  to  empty  the  waggon. 

There  is  a ftage  or  platform  laid  for  the  wheels 
of  the  waggon  to  run  on,  and  from  a flioulder 
which  is  given  to  the  wheel,  the  waggon  (which 
is  made  on  the  conftrutStion  of  a truck)  is  pre- 
vented from  flipping  off.  The  wheels  are  one 
piece  of  folid  wood. 

They  never  blow  away  more  than  tw'o  loads 
at  a time,  fo  keep  only  one  waggon  employed. 
They  feldom  meet  with  fprings,  having  only 

found 
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found  one  In  the  400  yards  on  the  Sapertou  fide; 
but  the  damp  is  fuch  that  it  muft  fubjeft  the 
people  to  agues;  they  fay,  however,  they  are  as 
ftrong  and  hearty  as  they  (hould  be  above  ground. 
The  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  arch  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  hill  is  from  70  to  90  yards. 

The  different  gangs  working  in  the  tunnel  have 
fometimes  two  and  fometimes  three  reliefs,  and 
they  work  eight  hours  at  a time,  day  and  night, 
Sunday  not  excepted. 

Stroud  canal  enters  the  Severn  at  Framl- 
lode,  and  is  eight  miles  in  extent.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Ills  canal,  which  is  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ifis  at  Lechlade. 

At  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  below 
Saperton  is  Denway,  where  there  are  feven  locks, 
well  worth  feeing.  In  your  return  from  them 
leave  Saperton  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  you 
will  fee  a line  of  thirteen  pits  or  ftiafts  equally  di- 
vided from  Saperton  to  Hey  wood,  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  fubterraneous  navigation. 

By  a letter  received  from  Cirencefter,  April 
15th,  1788,  I find  there  ftill  remain  700  yards  of 
the  laige  tunnel,  and  about  130  yards  of  the 
[mail  tunnel  to  ftnifh,  which  may  be  compleaced 

in  a ypr;  but  will  more  likely  take  up  near  twice 
that  time. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal,  Including  the 
collateral  cut,  is  30  miles,  and  of  the  tunnel,  (ac- 
cording to  this  letter)  3880  yards. 

' . O 
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CIRENCESTER,  commonly  CICETER.^ 

A very  ancient  city;,  by  Ptolomy  called  Cori- 
nium;  by  Antonine,  Durocornovium  ; by  Giral- 
dus,  Paflerum  Urbs,  the  fparrows  city,  upon  a 
report  thatGurmunde,  a tyrant  from  Africk,  be- 
fieging  this  city,  tied  fire  to  the  wings  of  fparrows, 
which,  lighting  in  the  town  on  Inflammable  mat- 
ter, fat  fire  to  the  whole.  When  the  Romans 
were  in  Britain,  they  fettled  a colony  at  this  place, 
and  fortified  the  town  with  ftrong  lofty  walls,  ex- 
tending two  miles  about ; and  a caftle,  the  remains 
of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Here  their  Confular- 
wayst  met,  tind  croffed  each  other. 

When  they  left  the  ifland  in  430,  the  Britons 
placed  a garrifon  here,  and  defended  it  many 
years  againft  the  Saxons;  to  whom  ?t  laft,  under 
Cheuline  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  at  the  battle  of  Dyrham  577. § 

* 'Called  in  the  fthierary  Corinium  Dobunorum,  and  placed 
34  miles  from  Glevum  or  Glofter,  and  1 5 miles  from  Spina,  now  a 
fmall  village,  which  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Spine,  and  the  lands 
near  it  Spinam  Lands.  The  town  of  Newbury  was  built  out  of 
its  ruins.  It  is  laid,  tliat  the  Emperor  Conftantine  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Britons  in  this  city. 

•j-  Tlie  great  Fofleway,  the  Irmin-ftreet,  and  the  Acman- 
ftieet,  by  Ibme  called  the  Ickenild-way,  which  pafled  not  far 
from  Witney  in  its  courfe  to  Cirencefter,  where  the  four  great 
ways  crofted. 

Some  hiftorians  fay,  “ That  the  Acman-flreet  was  not  one  of 
the  four,  but  confideiable  for  conducing  to  the  city  of  Ba’th  the 
infirm  people  troubled  with  aches ; whence  that  city,  by  ancient 
wt iters,  was  called  Acamanum,  or  Akeman-ftreet.” 
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Cicetei"  was  foon  after  made  a frontier  garrifon 
apinft  the  Merciansj  to  whom  (under  Pedafirft 
Chriftian  king  of  Mercia,  and  fon  ofPenda)  they 
were  forced  to  furrender  it  in  656}  they  held  it 
till  the  reign  of  Ethel  red  I.  872,  hfth  foie  mo- 
narch, w’hen  the  Danes  Under  Guthrum  (the 
former,  no  doubt,  miftaken  tor  him)  took  it,  and 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  j after  which 
they  eretfted  a tower  here,  the  ruins  wdiereof  are 
flill  vifible,  and  called  by  corruption  Grifmond’s 
Tower. 

But  Alfred,  who,  after  fighting  feven  battles 
againff  the  Danes  in  876,  was,  upon  a reinforce- 
ment of  them  coming  over,  obliged  in  878  to 
fccrete  himfelt  in  the  Ille  of  Athelney,  near  Taun- 
ton in  Somerfetfhire,  collecting  his  friends  and 
fcattered  forces,  femn  after  en2.uged  and  totally 
routed  them  at  the  battle  of  Kdlngton  or  hthan- 
dun  in  the  fame  county j on  which  they  quitted 
Chippenham,  where  they  had  feated  themfelves, 
and  fome  came  to  Cirenceftei'i  here  they  re- 
mained a year,  but  879  left  this  place  alfo;  fince 
which  it  has  never  been  inhabited  to  the  circuit 
cf  its  walls. 

I * 

I020--In  the  reign  of  Canute,  that  Prince  held 
a council  of  parliament  here,  and  an  add  wa? 
pafTed  declaring  Prince  Ethelwold  an  outlaw^ 

1 

^ Dyrham,  5 miles  from  Balh,  where  three  Britifli  kings^ 
Commeaile,  Condidan,  and  Fairemeoil  or  Fariminaile,  were 
flam,  and  the  cities  of  Gloucefter,  Cirencefttr,  and  Bath,  there-: 
upon  yielded  to  the  Weft  Saxons. 

9 2 
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1150 — In  the  wars  between  King  Stephen  and 
the  Emprefs  Maud,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter 
took  pofleflion  of  this  town,  and  placed  a llrong 
garrifon  in  it. 

1 173 — iQth  Henry  II.  the  caftle  was  feized  by 
the  Earl  of  Lcicefter,  who  held  it  out  againft  the 
king’s  forces  for  fome  time,  but  at  lall  was  obli- 
ged to  furrender  upon  conditions. 

1216 — ift  Henry  III.  the  king  having  taken  it 
by  Ifonn,  ordered  the  caftle  and  walls  to  be  de- 
molilhed. 

1321 — King  Edward  II.  met  his  army  here  at 
Chriftinas. 

1400 — ift  Henry  IV.  the  Duke  of  Surrey  and 
Earl  of  Salifbury,  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of 
Gloucefter,  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  de- 
pofed  captive  King  Richard  11.*^'  and  were  lodged 
at  two  inns  in  this  townj  the  bailifF  or  mayor 
having  notice  of  it,  furrounded  them  with  400 
of  the  inhabitants  in  two  parties;  broke  open  that 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Surrey  and  Earl  of  Sa- 
lifbury, who,  being  very  much  wounded,  were 

* He  was  giandfon  of  Edward  III,  from  whom  fprang  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Lionel,  his  third  fon,  had  by  his 
wife  Elizabetli,  (with  whom  having  the  honour  of  Clare,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence)  Philippa,  married  to  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  iather  of  Earl  Roger;  whofe  daughter 
Anne,  by  marriage  with  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York 
and  Earl  of  Cambridge,  (fon  and  heir  of  Edmund  Langley, 
fifth  fon  of  Edward  III.)  had  Richaid  Duke  of  York,  father  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caller,  foutth  fon  of  Edwaid  III.  was  father  of  Henry  IV. 

by 
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by  the  mayor’s  order  immediately  beheaded,  and 
their  heads  fent  to  King  Henry  IV.;  the  other 
two  efcaped  for  that  time,  but  were  fbortly  after 
taken,  and  loft  their  heads  on  a fcaffold.  T'he 
Duke  of  Exeter,  at  Pleftieyf  in  Eftex,  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucefter  at  Briftol.  Thus  began  the 
unhappy  feuds  on  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of 

Lancafter.J 

King  Henry  rewarded  the  mayor  of  Cirencef- 
ter’s  loyalty  with  fome  grants. 

This  is  now  a market  and  borough  town^*  ^ 
miles  W.  from  London,  34  from  Oxford,  36  E. 
from  Briftpl,  33  from  Bath,  ly  S.  E.  from  Glou- 
cefter, 15  from  Cheltenham,  7 N.  W.  from 
Cricklade  in  Wiltfhire,  and  10  from  Tetbury,  on 
the  Bath  road ; it  is  lituated  oji  the  borders  of  the 
Cotefwold  country,  and  on  the  river  Ceri,  or 
Corin,  or  Churn,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  the 

4 From  which  place  in  1397,  (only  three  years  before) 
Thomas  of  Woodftock,  Duke  of  Gloucelter,  the  King’s  uncle, 
had  at  his  inftigation  been  enticed  away  and  lent  to  Calais,  where 
he  was  murdered. 

The  caftle  of  Plclhey  was  the  leat  of  the  High  Conftables  of 
England,  even  before  the  conqueftj  and  Thomas  of  Woodftock 
became  poflelTed  of  it  by  marrying  Eleanor  eldeft  daughter  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Eflex. 

4;  In  this  town  alfo,  was  the  firft  blood  Ihed  in  the  revolution 
of  1688,  when  Lord  Lovelace,  marching  with  a party  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  attacked  by  a militia  captain,  (who  was 
killed  in  the  engagement)  taken  prilbner,  and  carried  toGIoucefter 
gaol ; but  foon  releafed  on  the  Prince’s  acceflion  to  the  crown. 

* It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by 
creation  April  9,  1689,  i ft  William  and  Mary. 


Britons 


Britons  calling  it  Caro,  Cerl;  Cair  fignifying  a 
walled  and  fortified  town. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  travelling  through  this 
■place  from  the  north  to  the  well  of  England : it 
has  two  weekly  markets;  Monday  for  grain  and 
all  forts  of  commodities,  much  frequented ; F riday 
for  wool,  butchers  meat,  and  poultry,  which  has 
much  fallen  off  fince  the  dealers  in  wool  travel 
about  the  country  and  buy  it  at  the  farm-houfes; 
fo  that  inftead  of  30  or  40  waggon  loads  formerly 
brought  every  market  day,  there  are  not  more 
tJian  one  or  two  fent  now  for  public  fale  weekly. 

This  town  was  firft  made  a parliament  borough 
13th  Elizabeth,  and  fends  two  members,  who  are 
eledted  by  all  fuch  houfekeepers  as  do  not  receive 
alms  from  the  pariih  ; the  number  of  eleilors  be- 
' tween  fix  and  feven  hundred. § 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vcfted  in  two 
' High  Conftables,  affiftcd  by  14  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  called  Wardfmen,  chofen  annually  at 
the  court-leet  of  the  manor. 

It  has  five  annual  fairs,  viz.  Eafter  Monday; 
July  the  7 th;  October  the  28th,  for  all  forts  of 
commodities;  the  week  before  Palm  Sunday,  and 
the  week  before  St.  Bartholomew,  for  cloth  only. 

Here  was  formerly  a mitred  abbey,*  built  by 
Henry  I.  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  the 

^ The  prefent  Members  are,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Lord 
Aplley,  eldcft  fon  of  Lord  BathuiO  ; and  Ricliaid  Matters,  efq; 
brothel  to  the  Member  for  the  county. 

* On  the  feite  where  it  flood  is  now  a very  handfeme  hoiifc 
and  gaiden,  the  properly  of  Themas  Maltcrs,'  etc;;  now  one  of 
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revenues  at  the  difTolution’  were,  1051I.  7s.  id, 
after  having  had  twenty-nine  abbots,  who  fat  as 
Lords  in  Parliament. 

• j 

It  is  with  fome  degree  of  juftice  affirmed,  that 
this  town  was  built  by  the  Romans,  for  whofe 
armies  it  became  a very  eminent  ftation,  and  was 
moft  defirably  fituated  for  fuch,  the  great  roads 
meeting  here;  a circumftance  which  doubtlefe 
induced  them  to  make  choice  of  it;  and  the  beau- 
tiful Roman  pavements,  the  fquare  ftones  with 
Pont.  Max.  and  other  infcriptions,  the  coins, 
rings,  and  intaglios,  that  have  been,  and  Rill  are, 
found  here  in  great  abundance,  bear  fufficient 
teftimony  to  the  confequence  of  this  place,  f 

The  Earl  of  Bathurft’s  featj  is  diRinguiftied 

•the  Members  for  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  (defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Kent)  many  of  whofe  anceftors,  to  whom  6th 
Eliz.  it  was  granted,  have  reprefented  this  borough  in  parliament. 

f The  coins  are  chiefly  thofe  of  Antoninus,  Dioclefian,  and 
Conftantine. 

A teflellated  pavement  was  difeovered  in  1777,  under  the  fhop 
and  warehoufe  of  Meflrs.  Robert  and  William  Crome,  in  Dyer- 
ftreet,  about  eighteen  feet  fquare,  of  which  they  had  deftroyed 
nearly  half  before  it  was  taken  notice  of.  The  centre  of  it  is  ftill 
prtferved,  and  confifts  of  an  oflagonal  bordei’,  incloling  a wreathed 
figure,  with  rays  pointed  to  the  angles  of  the  octagon.  There 
was  alfo  a fmaller  figure  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  middle  of  each 
apartment,  and  the  pavement  together  hail  very  much  the  relem- 
blance  of  a rich  T ui  key  carpet.  Among  other  traces  of  Roman 
antiquities  in  this  town,  there  is  now,  in  the  garden  of  Joleph 
Carpenter,  in  Lewis-lane,  the  remains  of  a Roman  hypocault  or 
fubterraneous  ftove. 

J A very  ancient  family,  feated  at  Bathurft,  near  Battle- Abbey 
in  Suflex,  vviiere  their  caftle  was  demoliflied  in  the  wars  between 
the  houles  of  York  and  Lancalter. 
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hy  its  extenTive  and  elegant  plantations,  laid  out 
and  perfected  in  the  life-time  and  under  the  par- 
ticular diredlions  of  Allen  Earl  Bathurft,  father 
to  the  prefent  noble  proprietor.  The  entrance 
to  the  park  is  at  a lodge  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
houfe,  by  a fpacious  gravel  walk,  lined  on  each 
fide  by  a row  of  (lately  elms ; at  a fmall  diftancc 
from  the  entrance,  to  the  left,  is  an  oblique  prof- 
peft  of  the  north-well  front  of  the  houfe,  with  a 
fine  fweep  of  lawn  before  it,  and  a grove  of  lofty 
trees  on  each  fide ; turning  to  the  right  the  walk 
divides,  one  branch  leads  to  the  terras,  the  other 
runs  by'  the  fide  of  it  in  a ferpentine  direilion 
above  a mile  in  length,  finely  arched  and  (haded  j 
at  the  end  is  a fmall  building  called  Pope’s  Seat, 
where  this  great  genius  frequently  retired,  when 
on  a vifit  to  his  noble  friend.  There  is  a lawn 
before  it,  to  the  centre  of  which  eight  villas  are 
direiSled,  terminating  with  the  profpedl  of  neiglf- 
bouring  churches,  and  other  agreeable  objedls; 
one  of  them  a fine  lofty  column,  in  the  midft  of 
the  deer  park,  on  which  is  placed  the  llatue  of 
Queen  Anne,  larger  than  the  life;  it  is  near  a 
mile  dillant  from  the  houfe,  behind  which  Hands 
the  beautiful  tower  of  the  parilh  church  of  Ciren- 
cefter,  fo  diredlly  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  their 
fronts  parallel  to  each  other,  that  an  obferver,  at 
the  pillar,  might  be  eafily  induced  to  believe  the 
tower  to  be  part  of  the  houfe,  were  it  not  of  a 
different  colour. 

The  terras  is  llieltered  on  the  N.  E.  by  a thick 
plantation  of  wood,  with  a border  of  Ihrubs  and 

evergreens ; 
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evergreens;  it  commands  a diftant  profpecl  of 
the  north  of  Wiltfliire,  and  terminates  at  a hand- 
fome  odfagonal  building  about  a mile  from  the 
houfe.  In  the  middle  of  the  terras,  at  a large 
pair  of  gates,  (a  communication  between  the  deer 
and  lodge  parks)  is  feen  a large  lake  of  water  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  houfe,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a confiderable  river,  but  is  only  a 
pleafing  deception,  produced  by  planting  clumps 
of  trees  to  conceal  the  extremities  of  the  lake; 
and  was  necefl'ary,  from  the  fparing  hand  with 
which  nature  has  dealt  its  favours,  as  to  that  ele- 
ment, to  this  place;  there  not  being,  perhaps,  a 
perennial  fpring  to  be  found  within  it.  The  eye 
is  no  where  offended  with  the  appearance  of  bare 
walls,  nor  can  it  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  park, 
as  the  country  about  it  is  taken  into  view,  over 
foffes  and  concealed  boundaries,  purpofely  made 
where  they  have  the  beft  effedf. 

To  the  weftward  of  this  park  are  the  Lodge, 
Park,  and  Oakley  Woods,  which  deferve  particu- 
lar notice;  near  the  middle  of  them,  on  a rifing 
ground,  is  the  point  from  which,  like  fo  many 
radii,  ten  cuts  or  ridings  iffue;  the  largeft,  about 
fifty  yards  wide,  has  the  lofty  tower  of  Ciren- 
cefter  to  terminate  the  view;  others  diredfed  to 
neighbouring  country  churches,  clumps  of  trees, 
and  various  diftant  objects,  produce  an  admirable 
effe£f.  Concealed  as  it  were  in  the  woods,  is 
Alfred’s  Hall,  an  excellent  imitation  of  antiquity, 
with  a bowling  green,  and  many  beautiful  lawns 
and  agreeable  walks  about  it.* 


The 
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The  truffle  is  a vegetable  produci:ion,  found  in 
fufficient  abundance  in  thefe  woods. 

The  prefent  parifh  churcht  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelift,  and  is  a large  and  beautiful 
building,  confifting  of  the  nave,  two  large  ailes, 
and  five  chapels.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  two 
rows  of  ftone  pillars,  very  handfomely  fluted,  ha- 
ving, five  pillars  and  two  pilaflers  in  each  row. 
The  length  of  the  nave  is  77  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  church,  including  the  two  ailes,  74  feet. 
In  the  tower  is  a peal  of  twelve  bells,  it  ftands  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  church,  and  is  134  feet  high; 
well  proportioned,  and  beautified  with  pinnacles 
and  battlements  ; the  fouth  porch  is  a fine  Gothic 
ftrucfture,  facing  the  market-place,  38  feet  in 
front,  and  50  high. 

There  were  anciently  two  other  churches  here, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Lawrence  j the 
one  is  become  a private  dwelling,  the  other  con- 
verted into  an  hofpital.  Here  are  alfo  a free  fchool 
and  a charity  fchool,  with  feveral  charitable  foun- 
dations, on  the  weft  fide  of  the  tovvn. 

^ For  a very  accurate  defeription,  and  a beautiful  view  of 
Lord  Bathuift’s  houfe,  Oaklejf  Park,  Alfred’s-Hall,  &c.  fee 
Mr.  Rudder’s  extenfive  Hiftoiy  of  Gloucefterlhire  j to  which, 
and  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyus’s,  the  author  acknowledges  himfelf 
Indebted  fur  feveral  curious  extra£l$,  concerning  this  and  otltec 
places  in  the  county. 

4 This  church  has  twenty-eight  windows  of  painted  glafs, 
reprefenting  feripture  and  church  hiftory,  martyrs,  confefibrs,  and 
all  the  orders  of  th^  church  of  ucina  Uie  Pope  to  die  men- 
dicairt  Friar, 

There 
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There  Is  an  annual  concert  in  Oakley  Wood  In 
the  month  of  Auguft ; if  the  weather  proves  fine, 
moft  of  the  people  of  fafhion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  the  company  from  Cheltenham,  re- 
fort to  it.  F rom  Cheltenham  you  may  go  diredlly 
to  Park  corner,  only  12  miles,  but  the  road  is  not 
paffable  in  bad  weather. 

Cirencefter  races  are  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, on  North-Cerney  Down,  4 miles  north  of 
the  town,  and  1 1 from  Cheltenham ; they  gene- 
rally afford  two  days  fport;  it  is  a two-mile  courfe, 
and  reckoned  a very  good  one  both  for  running 
and  the  fpedlators. 


* 

T E T B U R Y. 

The  borough  of  Tetbury  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  towns  in  Gloucefterfliire ; its  ftreets  be- 
ing large  and  in  general  well  built ; it  lies  5 miles 
north  from  Malmefbury,  10  weft  from  Ciren- 
cefter, 26  eaft  from  Briftol,  19  fouth  from  Glou- 
cefter,  and  23  from  Bath,  moft  pleafantly  feated 
on  a rifing  ground,  on  the  verge  of  the  county 
next  to  Wiltfliii'e;  in  a fertile  foil  and  remark- 
ably healthy  air,'^  on  the  great  turnpike  road  from 
Gloucefter  to  Salifbury,  and  from  Oxford  to 

Briftol 

* As  a proof  of  this,  the  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of  longe- 
vity to  be  produced  in  this  county,  is  of  one  Henry  Weft,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  refided  at  Upton,  a hamlet  in  this  , 
parifli.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  15a  years ; and  one  of  his  de- 

fcendants 
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Briftol  and  Bath  ; this  laft  has  of  late  been  much 
improved  by  a bridge,  upwards  of  600  feet  long, 
of  four  large  arches,  built  in  1775  by  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  turnpikes ; whereby  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  from  being  fteep  and  narrow,  is  now 
on  a broad  eafy  afcent,  and  kept  in  moft  excel- 
lent order. 

The  feoftees  of  the  town  have  lately  expended 
upwards  of  400I.  for  widening  theftreet  from  the 
market-place  to  the  Chippen,  or  Chipping  Croft  ;t 
but  what  moft  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious 
traveller,  is  the  elegant  parifti  church,  lately  built 
here  by  Mr.  Francis  Hiorne  of  Warwick,  in  the 
true  Gothic  tafte  j its  dimenfions  in  the  infide, 
120  feet  long,  62  feet  wide,  including  the  cloy- 
fters  ; and  42  feet  high,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing ; for  which  he  has  been  paid*  the  fum  of 
3,6581.  1 6s.  over  and  above  the  old  materials; 
and  a further  fum  of  loool.  17s.  for  flooring  and 
pcwing  it ; the  whole  raifed  by  a fubfcription,  fet 
on  foot  in  1754,  by  the  then  worthy  incumbent 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wight,  who  not  only  contributed 

fcendants  has  a bible  in  his  poflenion,  wherein  it  is  written,  that 
he  had  five  wives  ; by  four  he  liad  no  childien,  but  by  the  fifth 
he  had  ten;  and  lived  to  fee  a hundred  grandchildren;  to  each 
of  whom  he  gave  a brafs  pot  or  kettle. 

+ Signifying  a place  to  cheapen  goods;  two  fairs  being  held 
there  annually,  viz.  on  Afli-Wednelday,  and  July  22,  for-  cattle 
of  all  forts. 

* By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wight,  (who  died  Nov.  24,  1777)  or  his 
rcprelentatives  Samuel  Saunders,  Thomas  Wight,  and  Robert 
Clark,  gentlemen,  the  only  contrafling  truftees. 


above 
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above  1,500!.  himfelf,  but  was  indefatigable  in  his 
applications  to  forward  it.  The  generous  inha- 
bitants were  aided  by  the  benefactions  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  late  Lord 
Botetourt,  Dr.  Johnfton,  bifliop  of  Worcefter, 
Thomas  Eftcourt,  efq;  Capt.  Warren  of  Briftol, 
Mr.  Spencer  of  London,  (a  native  of  the  town) 
Robert  Jackfon,  efq;  of  Sneed  Park,  William 
Earle,  efq;  of  Malmfbury,  and  fome  other  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  opened  for 
divine  fervice  06tober  7,  1781,  and  will  be  a 
ftanding  monument  both  of  the  wealth  of  the 
fubfcribers,f  and  of  their  proper  application  of  it. 

The  old  tower  and  fleeple,  186  feet  high, 
ftill  remain,  with  a very  mufical  ring  of  eight 
bells,  and  a fet  of  chimes,  given  in  1749  by  their 
late  benevolent  vicar ; who,  the  fame  year,  at  his 
own  expence,  (the  town  being  then  very  ill  fup- 
plied  with  water)  put  a leaden  pump  into  a well 
funk  under  the  wool  market,  by  a fubfcription  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  depth  of  104  feet;  and 
there  is  fuch  a fpring  as  to  be  almoft  fufficient  for 
the  ufe  of  the  whole  town ; befides  many  other 
good  wells  and  large  refervoirs  for  rain  water. 

On  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  town  anciently  flood 
a caftle,  built  by  Dunwallo  Molmutius,*  king  of 

P the 

4 Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parifli,  which  is  five  miles  long,  is 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  j no  peilun  has  a large  ellate 
there,  but  it  is  divided  among  many  ; and  the  trullees  for  the 
parifli  are  the  patrons  of  the  living. 

* Cliambers  fays,  “ Molmutin,  or  Molmutian  laws  were  thofe 
luade  by  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  i6th  king  of  Britain;”  faid  to 

have 
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the  Britons,  about  2000  years  ago;  by  him  called 
Caer  Bladon  j but  in  procefs  of  time  loft  its  ori- 
ginal name,  and  was  denominated  Swinnerdown 
Caftle. 

Mr.  Rudder,  in  his  account  of  this  place,  feems 
to  queftion  the  exiftence  of  the  caftle,  or  even  of 
Dunwallo;  without  fufficient  reafon,  I think,  as 
they  certainly  are  both  mentioned  by  refpe£fable 
hiftoriansj  among  others,  Mr.  Camden  in  his 
Britannia,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Eulogium 
Hiftoriarum,  witnefles,  that  the  caftles  of  Tetbury 
and  Lacock,  and  the  town  of  Malmfbury,  were 
built  by  this  Dunwallo.  It  is  faid  the  old  church 
was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  and  this 
•is  ftrongly  corroborated  by  the  many  hewn  ftones 
found  in  the  inftde  of  the  walls,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1777. 

Mr.  Rudder,  in  his  account  of  Cirencefter, 
fays,  “ Caer-Ceri,  or  Caer-Cori,  was  the  name 
given  to  that  place  by  the  Britons in  whofe 

have  begun  Ms  reign  440  years  before  the  Incarnation.  He  was 
the  firft  who  publithed  any  laws  in  this  land;  and  they  continued 
■famous  therein,  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Sir  B.  Whitelocke,  who  calls  him  Mulmutius,  fays,  “ He 
•was  fon  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall ; and  that  he  enaflal  leveral 
Jaws  which  continued  in  force  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  parti- 
cularly thofe  concerning  the  peace  and  privilege  of  highways, 
and  of  ploughs.”  Who  more  likely  then  to  have  built  a 
cattle  on  this  fpot  ? where  two  fuch  great  roads  crofs  each  othei ; 
whence  his  guards  could  occafionally  ifl'ue,  and  fcour  the  coun- 
try ; as  to  this  day  is  done  in  France,  by  a horfe-guard,  called 
the  Marechaullee. 

language. 
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language,  fays  he,  “ Caer,”  whuh  in  its  genuinsr 
fenfe  Jhould  be  tranjlated  a vaall^  or  forU'efs^  “ came 
at  length,  when  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  the 
names° of  places,  to  fignify  a walled  or  fortified 
town.”  If  then  Caer-Cori,  or  Ceri,  was  the 
fortrefs  or  fortified  town,  on  the  Corin  or  Churn 
why  may  not  Caer-Bladon  mean  the  fortrefs  on 
the  river  Bladona  ?— the  name  formerly  given  to 
the  (Briftol)  Avon,  which  rifes  in  this  parilh.* 

That  part  of  the  town  contiguous  to  the  fpot 
where  the  caftle  flood,  is  ftill  caned  Caftle-Green  ; 
the  ruins  were  vilible  within  thefc  few  years,  but 
have  fince  been  levelled  and  made  into  a plea- 
fure  ground.  The  iron  hand  of  time  will  wear 
out  all  things  j fome  buildings,  known  to  have 
been  eredled  at  a much  later  date,  have  not  the 
fmallefl:  veflige  remaining  of  their  having  ever 
exifl'ed. 

'The  chief  manufadlui’cs  carried  on  here,  are 
wooTflapling  and  v/o-il • combing  ; in  the  latter 
about  150  perfons  find  conftant  employment. 

There  is  an  alms-houfe  for  8 perfons,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  bounty  of  Sir  Wm.  Romney3 
(alderman  and  fherilF  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  1.)  a native  of  this  town;  who  alfo 
founded  a f .’e  grammar-fehool  here,  where  feveral 
eminent  men  have  been  qualified  for  the  Univer- 
fity.  There  is  another  fchool  founded  by'Mrs, 

♦ If  there  was  not  a caftle,  fortrefs,  or  fortified  place  here, 
why  was  Caer  ufed  in  its  original  name  i 
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Elizabeth  Hodges,  late  of  Shipton-Moyne  j be- 
iides  many  other  charitable  donations. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  verted  in  a 
bailiff,  chofen  annually,  affifted  by  fome  of  the 
principal  inhabitants. 

The  rates,  much  frequented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  are  run  upon  a large  common,  a mile 
cartward  of  the  town. 


']'EVVKESBURY,  or  TEWKSBURY, 

Lies  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  9 miles 
N.  W.  from  Cheltenham,  and  is  fo  called  from 
Theocus,  an  eminent  hermit,  who  dwelt  in  this 
place,  anno  yoc,  and  had  a chapel  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn. 

The  parifh,  fix  miles  in  compafs,  confirts  of 
very  rich  meadow  and  pafturc ; and  like  another 
Eden,  is  watered  by  four  rivers : — 

The  Severn  flows  on  the  Wert  j 

Avon  (Stratford)  on  the  North,  and  falls  into 
the  Severn  here ; 

Carran  on  the  Eartj  and 

Swylliate  on  the  Wert. 

Over  thefe  three  lart  it  has  bridges ; and  though 
fubjecrt  to  be  annoyed  by  floods,  this  is  amply 
compenfated  by  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil. 

This 
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This  town  had  formerly  fome  fhare  in  the 
clothing  bufinefs,  but  that  has  long  been  loft. 
Its  chief  trade  at  prefent  is  malting,  ftocking- 
frame  knitting,  efpecially  of  cotton,  and  a little 
nailing;  it  was  once  noted  for  making  muftard 
balls ; whence  the  proverb,  “ He  looks  as  if  he 
had  lived  on  Tewkfbury  muftard;”  fpeaking  of 
one  of  a fad,  fevere  countenance  ; and  Shakefpear 
ufes  the  fimile  ‘ As  thick  as  I'ewkfbury  muftard.* 

It  was  firft  incorporated  by  charter  r4th  Eliza- 
beth, (in  whofe  reign,  on  the  threatened  Spanifti 
invafion,  it  raifed  46  men  for  the  Queen’s  fervice) 
by  the  name  of  the  bailiffs,  burgelles,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  borough  of  Tewkefbury. 

King  James  L*  third  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
them  another  charter  much  like  the  former;  this 
laft  was  furrendered  to  James  II.  who  reincorpo- 
rated them,  2d  of  his  reign,  by  the  name  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  &cc.  but 

* 6th  of  that  name  of  Scotland ; he  was  fon  of  Henry  Stuart 
Lord  Darnley,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  5 (the  only  child  of 
James  V.  whofe  father,  James  IV.  married  Margaret  cldeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.)  he  was  the  firlt  who  wasftiled  King  of 
Great-Britain,  and  to  whom  the  title  of  Sacred,  or  Moft  Excel- 
lent Majefty  was  given.  He  caufed  the  bible  to  be  tranflated 
from  the  original  language,  which  is  the  tranflation  now  ufed. 

In  his  reign  the  Englith  plantations  were  fettled  in  America, 
and  filk-worms  brought  into  England. 

He  erefled  the  order  of  Baronets  on  May  ii,  (O.  S.)  i6ri, 
9th  of  his  reign.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk, 
was  created  premier  baronet  j fome  ftile  him  of  Raveningham  in 
Norfolk, 
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there  was  no  mayor  chofen  by  virtue  of  this  new 
charter,  and  the  government  of  the  town  totally 
ceafed  as  a corporation,  till  i8th  William  III. 
when  he  granted  the  prefent  charter,  and  it  is  now 
governed  by  24  burgefles,  two  of  whom  are  an- 
nually chofen  bailiffs,  and,  with  two  aldermen, 
are  the  ruling  magiftrates  within  this  borough  and 
corporation  ; the  County  Juftices,  by  exprefs  ex- 
emption in  the  charter,  having  no  authority  to  a£l 
therein.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; 
the  right  of  eledlion  is  in  the  freeholders,  and  free- 
men of  the  corporation,  in  number  about  500.4 

The  church,*  one  of  the  largeft  in  England 
that  is  not  collegiate  or  a cathedral,  is  a magni- 
ficent building  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  vaulted  at 
top  with  Hone,  and  fupported  by  two  rows  of 
large  round  pillars,  feven  in  each  row.  It  has  an 
aile  on  each  fide,  the  whole  covered  with  lead, 
but  not  kept  in  very  good  repair.  The  chancel 
is  divided  from  the  choir  by  an  organ,  eredted  at 
the  expence  of  the  parifhioners  in  1736. 

The  choir  and  chancel  are  likewife  fupported 
by  fix  pillars,  and  enlightened  by  feven  large  win- 

4 The  prefent  Members  aie,  Sir  Wm.  Codrlngton,  bart.  and 
James  Martin,  efq;  banker  of  London. 

■*  Dimenfions  of  the  church  : — Length  of  the  building  300 
feet  from  caft  to  weft ; length  of  the  great  crofs  i lo  feet ; breadth 
of  the  boi-ly  and  fide  ailes  70  feet  ; breadth  of  the  weft  front  100 
feet.  The  tower  is  very  large,  has  eight  mufical  bells,  and  a 
fet  of  chimes;  is  132  feet  high,  and  ftands  in  the  centre  on 
four  arches.  The  Lady  Chapel,  long  fince  deftroyed,  and  the 
feite  turned  into  a garden,  ftood  at  the  eaft  end,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  too  feet  long. 
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dows,  placed  at  a great  height,  and  ornamented 
with  painted  glafs.  The  communion  table  is  one 
entire  piece  of  marble,  14  feet  long.  This  place 
is  moft  diftinguiflied  in  hiftory,  for  its  noble  mi- 
tred abbey,  firft  founded  as  a monaftery  for  bene- 
diftine  monks,  by  Odo  and  Dodoy  two  noble 
dukes  of  Mercia,  anno  71 5:. but  1102  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon;t  when  it 
was  erefted  into  an  abbey,  and  endowed  by  him 
with  lands,  rents,  and  large  pofleffions,  which  were 
increafed  by  confiderable  fubfequent  donations. 

It  is  alfo  diftinguiflied  for  the  battle  fought  near 
it,  on  Glafton  meadow.  May  4,  1471,  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancalier,  wherein  the 
latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  never  after  able 
to  make  head  againft  Edward  IV.  Margaret 
( Queen  of  Henry  VI . ) and  her  fon  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  were  taken  prifonersj  the  young  prince 
was  murdered  a few  days  after,  and  is  buried  in 
the  church  ; as  are  many  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  The  Queen  was,  in  1475,  ranfomed  by 
her  father  Rene  of  Anjou.* 

His  Majefty  King  George  I.  while  ele£loral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  was  1706,  by  Queen  Anne, 
created  Baron  of  I'evvkfbury ; a title  which  had 
been  only  twice  conferred  in  former  reigns, 

4 See  an  account  of  him  in  the  Eails  of  Gloucefter. 

■*  For  50,000  crowns,  whicli  he  borrowed  of  Lewis  XL  and 
mortgaged  to  him  for  it,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
the  county  of  Provence. 
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Lies  4 miles  W.  from  Lechlade,  8 E.  from 
Cirencefter,  23  S.  E.  from  Gloucefter,  and  8o| 
from  London,  The  church  is  a large  and  beau- 
tiful ftrudlure,  125  feet  long,  and  55  broad  ; con- 
fifting  of  a fpacious  body,  and  two  proportionable 
ailes,  very  handfomely  paved  in  chequers  of  blue 
and  white  ftone,  and  neatly  pewed ; having  a 
beautiful  tower  in  the  middle,  ornamented  with 
pinnacles.  See.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1493  by 
John  Tame,  a merchant  of  London,  for  the  fake 
of  placing  in  it  a very  large  quantity  of  painted 
glafs  he  had  taken  in  a fliip  bound  for  Rome, 
The  figures  were  defigned  by  that  eminent  mafter 
Albert  Durer,  to  whom  the  greateft  improve- 
ments in  painting  on  glafs  are  attributed.  There 
are  fome  curious  pieces  of  perfpedttve.  The  co*- 
lours  are  very  lively,  and  fome  of  the  figures  fo 
well  finifhed,  that  Vandyke  affirmed,  “ the  pencil 
could  not  exceed  them.”  The  whole  comprifed 
in  28  windows,  reprefenting  fundry  palfages-  of 
feripture  hiftory  ; particularly  fuch  as  regard  the 
birth,  life,  and  fufferings  of  our  blefled  Saviour 
in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
windows; — but  the  15th,  or  great  weft  window 
reprefenting  the  day  of  judgment,  &c.  is  of  hign 
eftimation. 

In  two  of  the  windows  of  the  middle  aile  are 
paintings  of  the  Emperors  who  protecled  the 
Chriftians  j and  in  the  two  oppofite  ones,  of  thofe 

who 
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who  pferfecirted  them.  The  whole  happily  prc- 
ferved  in  the  great  rebellion  by  the  care  of  Mr. 
CMdfworth  the  impropriator,  (in  whofe  family  it 
ftill  continues)  and  others,  by  fecuring  the  glafs 
in  fome  private  place  till  the  Reftoration,  when 
it  was  put  up  again.  There  is  no  doubt,  but 
the  Romans  had  a Ration  here,  and  probably  this 
was  one  of  their  towns,  as  the  remains  of  a bath,^ 
wholly  of  fine  Roman  bricks,  fupported  by  curi- 
ous pillars,  were  fome  years  ago  diicovered  in  a 
meadow  near  this  place. 


0/  ihe  RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATIONS 
in  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

^ Order  of  St.  Benedifl,*  three  foundations; 
Gioucefter,  Tewkfbury,  and  Winchcomb. 

CiRertianSjt  three  foundations;  Hales,  Flaxley, 
and  Kingfwood  Abbies. 

* St.  BenedriSl  was  born  at  Narfi  In  Italy,  inrtituted  his  order 
at  Mont  Caflin  516,  and  died  there  in  543  ; it  Is  the  moft  an- 
cient and  rlcheft  order  of  the  monks,  whence  the  Carthufians, 
Cluniacenies,  Ciftertians,  and  many  other  eminent  oixlers,  are  de- 
rived. Thefe  are  properly  Monachi,  Monks  j the  other  orders  are 
better  denominated  Friars.  In  the  Canon  Law  they  are  called 
Black  Monks,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit;  whence  among 
us  they  were  allb  formerly  called  Black  Friars,  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  the  other  orders : Of  this  order  have  been  4 Empe- 
rors, iz  Emprefles,46  Kings,  and  51  Queens. 

+ This  is  the  order  of  St.  Benedift  more  ftrlffly  reformed  f 
and  was  founded  by  Robert  Harding  an  EnglHhman,  abbot  of 
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Canons  Regular  of  St.  AuguftIn,J  three  fouii-» 
dations  ; the  Abbey  of  Cirencefler,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Ofwald  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  and  of 
L'Anthony  near  Gloucefter. 

Four  Alien  Monafterics. 

1 Deerhurft  ^ o (St.  Denis  near  Paris. 

2 Newent  ( ^ ^Cormeille  ^ 

3 Beckford  "S St.  Martin  & St.  Barbara  >| 

4 BrimsfieldjG  (Fontenay  J ^ 

Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Monaftica,  p.  142, 
Article  Cheltenham,  fays, 

“ Here  was  a monaftery,  anno  803.” 

Vide 

Molefme  In  Burgundy,  In  the  diocefe  of  Langre* ; who,  1075, 
obtained  from  tlie  Archbifliop  cf  Lyon#  (then  the  Pope’s  legais 
rtfuling  at  that  place)  petmlfllon  that  lie,  and  the  iwnk#  of  hi* 
order,  might  itiire  into  the  wildainef's  of  Ciftcaux  in  Butgondy, 
(now  a town,  5 miles  from  Dijon)  there  to  lead  amoicliveie 
life,  as  their  father  St,  Benedi6l  hatl  retjulied  j Eudes,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  built  a monaftery  for  them, into  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted 1098.  The  Biftiop  of  Chalons  gave  Robert  the  paftoral 
ftaff,  and  erefled  the  new  monaftery  into  an  abbey,  now  depend- 
ing immediately  on  the  Pope. 

J Called  popularly  Auftin  Friars ; firft  inftitufed  by  Biftiop 
Hippo  in  Africa,  anno  400,  but  not;  then  limited  by  any 
vows.  Berinus  firft  introduced  them  into  England  anno  636, 
and  they  increafed  fo  much,  that  at  one  period  there  were  reck- 
oned 4555  monafteries  of  this  order  in  Europe.  In  procefs  of 
time  they  fo  degenerated,  that  few  of  them  were  left.  The  refti- 
tution  of  this  order  may  be  dated  from  the  nth  century,  when 
its  profeftbrs  were  reftrained  by  vows  and  ftrifl  rules,  and  called 
Canons  Regular ; whereas  before  they  were  called  by  the  con- 
tiadi^ory  name  of  Secular. 


The 
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Vide  Spelman’s  Councils,  vol.  i.  p.  326 
Wilkins’s  Councils,  vol.  i.  p.  168 
Heming  de  Reditu  Ecclefiae  Wigorn,  p.  50. 

In  which  laft  mention  is  made  of  a IVnodical 
council  being  held  3d  day  of  the  Ides  of  Odtober, 
anno  803,  7th  of  the  reign  of  Cenwulf,  the  pious 
king  of  the  Mercians,  at  Clovefhoe ; where  Arch- 
bifhopi^^thelbeard  was  prefidentj  and  among  other 
things  happened  a difpute  between  Denebert  bi- 
fhop  of  Worcefter,  in  whofe  diocefe  were  the 
monafteries  of  Cheltenham  and  Beccesford,  and 
Wulfheard  bifhop  of  Hereford,  to  which  they  had 
in  former  days  belonged  ; when  Denebert  claimed 
his  paftam,  (or  feaft)  which  Wulfheard  refufed  to 
grant,  alledging  that  for  thirty  years  back  it  never 
had  been  allowed ; but  Denebert  proved  by  wit- 
nefles  that  his  predeceflbrs  had  received  the  feaft 
from  Reccanford  and  from  Celtanhommc,  and 
that  even  Wulfheard  himfelf  had  given  him  mo- 
ney in  lieu  of  the  feaft ; when  on  the  archbifhop’s 
interference,  Wulfheard  confented  that  the  bifhop 
.of  Worcefter  fhould  have  half  the  feaft  that  year, 
and  then  one  year  from  Cheltenham,  the  other 
from  Beccesford,  protefting  however  that  he  only 
did  this  out  of  refpedl  to  the  archbifhop’s  requeft, 
and  not  meaning  thereby  to  injure  the  right  of  the 
fee.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Spelman  in 
nearly  the  fame  words. 

The  firft  monaftery  in  England  after  the  reftitutlon,  was  built 
.anno  1098,  (Rudder  fays  1084)  at  Canterbury,  by  Lanfranc  the 
Archbiftiop,  their  general.  The  Knights  Hofpitalcrs,  and  the 
JCnights  Templars,  were  of  this  order. 

Nafmith 
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Nafmith,  in  his  late  edition  of  Tanner’s  Notitia 
Monaftica,  confirms  what  hefaid,  adding,  “ Mo- 
naftery  deftroyedj”  butDugdale,  and  Stevens  his 
tranflator,  m^e  not  the  leaft  mention  of  it. 

It  was  a Saxon  monaftery,  and  moft  likely  of 
fecular  canons,  like  thofe  of  Worcefter,  and 
was  doubtlefs  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  ra- 
vaged England  in  that  century;  and  from  the  ge- 
neral defl:ru6tion  of  papers,  &c.  it  is,  not  to  be 
wondered  that  no  records  remain  refpe£ling  its 
eftabliftiment,  revenues,  fcite,  &c.  which,  were 
there  any  extant,  would  certainly  have  been  dif- 
covered  by  the  feveral  learned  and  refpe£table 
friends  who  have  kindly  interefted  themfelves  to 
procure  me  every  poflible  information  concerning 
it,  without  any  other  fuccefs  than  the  above  ac- 
count of  the  fynod;  but  to  whom  I here  acknow- 
ledge myfelf  greatly  indebted  for  their  refearches, 
and  fhall  be  equally  fo  to  any  of  my  readers  who 
can  communicate  further  information  on  this 
head. 

With  regard  to  Beccanford  or  Beckford,  and 
Bcccesford,  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Tibblellon, 
four  miles  N.  E.  from  Tewkfbury,  and  13  miles 
from  Cheltenham,  the  priory  here  was  founded  by 
Robert  Fitz- Allen.  Tanner  fays,  “ Flere  pro- 
bably was  the  other  Saxon  monaftery,  about  which 
the  conteft  was  in  the  fynod  of  Clovefhoe  A.  803, 
between  the  bifhops  of  Worcefter  and  Hereford. 
It  is  more  certain  that,  this  manor  being  given  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin 

and 
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aiid  St.  Barbara  In  Normandy,  commonly  called 
St.  Barbe  en  Auge,  by  Rabellus  Camerarlus:  a 
prior  and  canons  were  fent  over,  and  it  became  a 
cell  to  that  foreign  houfe  of  the  order  of  St.  Auf- 
tin.  Upon  the  fupprelTion  of  alien  priories,  this 
was  beftowed  by  Henry  VI.  upon  Eton  College, 
when  reckoned  worth  53I.  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  but 
afterwards  by  Edward  iV.  on  Fotheringhay.* 

Stanley  St.  Leonard’s  was  a cell  to  the  abbey 
of  Gloucefter. 

Quenington,  a preceptory  of  the  Knights 
Templars  in  London,  who  had  alfo  feveral  ma- 
nors and  large  eftates  in  this  county ; which  on 
their  fupprelHont  were  given  to  the  Knights  Hof- 
pitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.J  There  was 
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* Notwithftandii^  the  Monafticum  (vol.  i.  p,  1035,  and  vol. 
ii.  p.  loio,)  expieffly  mentions  Bekeford  as  cell  to  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Barbara,  yet  Cart.  46,  Edw.  HI.  m.  6,  “ Rex  rellituit 
Abbati  et  Conventui  de  Cormeliis  in  Normannia  ecclefium  de 
Bekeford,  cum  pertinentis.”  And  again,  Mon.  Angl.  p.  ii. 
962,  to  the  Abbey  of  Cormeil  there  is  “Ecclefia  de  Bekeford 
cum  Capellis  deciinis,  et  caeteris  pertinentiis  fuis.” 

f By  Clement  V.  in  1312,  when  they  were  pofR'fled  of  9000 
manors  in  Chriftendom.  The  temple  in  London,  now  belonging 
TO  the  Societies  of  the  Law,  was  confecrated  to  their  ufe  1185, 
Henry  II.  his  Queen  Eleanor,  and  many  of  their  nobles,  being 
prefent. 

;J;  Their  poflelTions  were  by  Parliament,  3 ad  Henry  VIII. 
j 541,  granted  to  the  King.  And  in  1546  all  colleges,  hol'pi- 
tals,  chantries,  and  free  chapels,  were  alfo  granted  to  him } 
whereby  there  were  veiled  in  the  crown  96  colleges,  iiohofpitals, 
2374  chantries  and  cliapelsj  confirmed  and  furthec  enlarged  ift 
Edward  VI, 
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alfo  a college  at  Weftbury  near  Briftol,  confifting 
of  a (lean  and  five  prebendaries. 

The  monks,  called  Bons-Hommesjl  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftin,  had  likewife  lands  in  this  county. 

Six  Mitred  Abbeys.  Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
Winchcomb,  were  peeral,  and  held  place  in  par- 
liament till  their  difibiution.  Tewkefbury,  Hales, 
and  Flaxley,  whofe  abbots  had  alfo  fummons  to 
Parliament  as  follows:  Tewklbury,  Henry  III. 
Edward.  1.  and  II. 3 Hales,  Edward  I.  and  II.  3 
Flaxley,  Edward  I.  All  mitres  were  granted  by 
the  Pope,  but  they  held  their  baronies  folely  and 
immediately  from  the  King.  At  the  diflblution 
there  were  only  29  Abbots  and  2 Priors  in  Eng- 
land, who  held  by  Baronies. 

This  order  is  now  fettled  at  Malta,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Raimond  de  Puy,  a Provencal,  was 
their  firft  Grand  Mafter  1120,  as  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem.  After  the  lofs  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  in  1308  lettled 
at  Rhodes,  and  took  the  name  of  Knights  of  Rhodes } but  being 
driven  thence  in  1522  by  Soliman,  and  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
Charles  V.  in  1530,  gave  them  the  ifland  of  Malta,  where  they 
liave  continued  ever  fince. 

II  The  Bons-Hommes,  or  Good  Men,  were  firft  placed  in  a 
convent  in  this  kingdom  by  Edward  Earl  of  Cornwall,  5th 
Edward  I.  1277,  and  were  diftinguiftied  by  wearing  a blue  coat. 
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Supplement  to  puge  8o;  on  the  Dlvifion  of  the  King- 
dom by  King  Alfred  the  Great  ;■  and  fotne  other 
interejiing  incidenU  during  his  reign. 


KING  Alfred  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  anno  872,  in  the  aid 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Eiheh  ed;  vvlten  find- 
ing it  next  to  an  impffibility  to  drive  out  the  Danes,  he  thougltt 
tlie  better  way  would  be  to  prevent  their  landing,  by  deftroyincr 
them  at  fea ; anti  therefoie  fitted  out  veflels  of  war,  which,  being 
entirely  adapted  to  this  fervice,  had  the  advantage  of  thofe  of  the 
Danes,  only  ufcd  as  tranfports.  In  the  firft  aiSIion  they  engaged 
fcvcn,  and  took  the  largeft ; and  foon  after  almoff  totally  deftroyed 
a fleet  of  120  of  them.  This  then  was  the  elfablifliment  of  the 
British  Navy,  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  our  kingdom. 

What  manner  of  velTch  he  built  docs  not  fully  appear,  (fays 
fpciman)  but  fome  were  fliipi  and  others  millicsj  fu  long  as  to 
rccjuirc  40  (and  according  to  Brompton  <5^  oarai  and  were  as 
long,  as  high,  and  as  fwift  again,  and  more  Itcady  under  lull,  than 
the  Dcft  of  the  enemy’s  fhips, 

Notwithftanding  thefe  defeats,  the  Danes  found  means  to  in- 
creafe  their  ftrengtb,  and  oblige  him  to  fhelter  himfelf  in  the  ifland 
of  Athelney ; [lee  page  147]  but  purfuing  his  vielory  at  Eding- 
ton,  he  befieged  them  in  Bratron  caftle.  Wilt/hire,  whither  they 
had  retired ; and  after  a fortnight,  obliged  them  to  capitulate,  on 
the  terms  either  to  become  Chriftians,  or  quit  the  illand.  Gu- 
thruin  and  thirty  nobles  were  baptized. 

He  then  founded  our  Common  Law  5 and  ordered,  that  in  all 
criminal  cafes  12  men  (peers,  or  of  the  fame  rank  with  the  per- 
fon  to  be  tried)  Ihould  be  chofen,  and  fworn  to  determine  the 
fail  as  appeared  upon  evidencej  and  according  to  their  verdifl  the 
judge  was  to  give  fentence : The  origin  of  our  juries,  [Jurata 
^tin,  y«r/French]  the  nobleft  and  moft  valuable  privilege  fub- 
jefts  can  have. 

His  divifion  of  the  kingdom  was,  into 

Rural  tithings;  confiding  of  ten  heads  of  families  or  lords  of 
manors,  with  all  their  vaffals,  &c. 

Q a 
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'I'ovvn  Tithings,  or  Boroughs,  confifling  of  (en  companies  oi 
fraternities;  called  in  Saxon,  Guihls,  hence  the  Guild-hall, 
% Each  of  thefe  had  a Prefident  or  Tything-man,  called  alfo  a 
Biirgh-holder,  cholen  annually.  Burgh  fignifies  a furety  or 
pledge  ; and  Neighbour  originally  a near  jnedgc.  Thefe  pre- 
lidents  were  called  Sapientes,  (Wife  Men)  and  by  the  Saxons 
Witan ; hence  the  great  meetings  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (now 
called  Parliaments,  from  the  Norman  Parlement)  were  by  them 
called  Wiitena-Gemot.  After  the  Conqueft,  the  prefiding  offi- 
cers over  the  larger  or  rural  tithings,  were  made  for  lire,  as 
otherwifethe  Normans  would  not  have  been  chofen  ; and  inlleaci 
of  Wires,  called  Barons  j and  the  ten  Manors,  an  Honour  or 
Barony. 

A Hundred  confifts  of  ten  Rural  Tythiiigs.  By  ftatufe  I4tli 
Edward  HI.  Hundred  Courts  were  all  or  moll  part  reduced  to 
the  county  couit.  In  fomc  northern  counties,  particularly  thofc 
north  of  the  Trent,  they  arccalleil  Wapentakes : their  prefident, 
the  chief  of  the  divifion,  now  the  High  Conftable;  on  entering 
into  office  he  appeared  in  the  field  on  a certain  day  with  a pike  in 
las  hand,  ami  vvas  there  met  by  the  thief  men  of  the  hundred  ; 
who  with  their  lances  touched  his  pike,  as  a.  fignal  of  theii  being 
firmly  united  to  ca^ch  other,  by  the  waepentac,  or  touch  of  the 
weapon. 

Try  things  were  the  third  part  of  a county ; and  the  Eaft, 
Weft,  and  North  Ridings  of  Yoikffiire  are  manifeft  corruptions 
of  Eaft  Trythings,  &c.;  and  the  Lathes  of  Kent,  and  three  di- 
vifions  of  Lincolnffiire,  viz.  Lindfey,  Kefteven,  and  Holland,  are 
of  the  fame  nature. 

Caufes  between  perfons  of  different  Trythings  were  brought 
before  the  County-Court  or  Shire-Gamot,  or  Meeting  of  the 
People,  [Folc-Mote]  held  twice  a year  or  oftener,  where  the 
Bilhop,  and  the  Earl  or  Ealdorman,  and  in  his  abfence  the  High 
Sheriff,  or  the  Vifeount,  or  Vice  Earl,  prefided ; till  William  the 
Conqueror  granted  the  Bifliops  the  privilege  of  holding  courts  of 
their  own,  for  determining  ecclefiaftical  matters. 

King  Alfred,  befides  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  inffi- 
tuted  a Privy  Council;  and  to  have  proper  perfons  to  affift  him 
in  it,  founded  three  fchools  (fays  Camden)  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford;  viz.  one  for  Grammarians,  ftiled  Little  Univerfity  Hallj 

anothev 
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soother  for  Philofophy,  Lefs  Univerfity  Hall ; and  a third  foi 
Divinity,  Great  Univerfity  Hall,  now  Univerfity  College;  and 
invited  learned  men  from  abroad  to  prefide  over  them.  Some  add 
a fourth  for  Agronomy,  of  which  Johannes  Scotus,  anirilhman, 
was  prefident. 

He  meafured  time  by  wax  candles,  i*  inches  long.  Six  of 
thefe  he  had  made,  and  the  inches  marked  out  upon 'them ; they 
burnt  four  hours  each  j and  to  preferve  them  from  the  air,  having 
no  glafs,  (or  it  being  very  fcarce)  he  ordered  fine  white  horn  to 
be  fcrap^  thin,  and  incloi^  in  wooden  frames.  Thus  lanthoms  ' 
were  the  invention  of  a King ; and  proper  perfons  were  appointed 
to  inform  him  how  the  time  paffed. 

He  died  anno  900,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  agej  having  reigned 
»8  years  and  6 months. 
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RIDES  near  CHELTENHAM. 


HE  moft  common  ride  has  generally  been  in 


A the  marfh  at  the  back  of  the  town,  a mile 
round,  with  a pleafant  view  of  the  neighbouring 
bills.  But  now  the  long-wi(hed-for  amendment 
of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham  has 
taken  place,  the  company  frequenting  it  will  have 
no  room  to  complain  of  the  want  of  variegated 
pleafing  outlets  for  rides,  or  airings  in  carriages, 
on  fome  of  the  beft  roads  in  the  county,  which 
form  a much  eafier  and  fhorter  communication 
with  Bath  and  many  other  places. 

The  outlet  at  the  Eaji  end  of  the  tovjn. 

From  the  Gallows  Oak  turnpike,  to  the  Rlghty 
through  Bembridge  Field  to  the  New  Road  to 
*Birdlip,  4^  miles. 

* Two  miles  and  a half  from  Birdlip  is  Prinknaifh  Paik,  the 
feat  of  John  Howell,  efq.  It  is  an  ancient  manor  joining  to  the 
parifti  of  Upton  St.  Leonard,  but  is  extra-parochial,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  Gloucefter,  who  Irad  a large  manfion 
here  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Conftffor. 

In  the  honfe,  which  is  large,  is  a room  confecrated  for  a chapel 
in  1629,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

The  gardens  h.ave  been  greatly  improved  by  the  prefent  pofTelTori 
and  from  thefc,  and  the  park,  which  is  extenfive,  are  moft  beau- 
tiful dilhnt  profj)e6ls  over  the  Vale  and  nine  adjacent  counties. 
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Said  turnpike  to  the  through  Charlton- 
Kings  to  Dowdefwell  and  Kilkenny,  4^  miles. 

In  Charlton  on  the  R.  is  a road  by  Mr.  Hunt’s 
park  to  the  old  road  to  Lechampton  and  the 
Gloucefter  road  and  Seven  Springs.* 

At  the  top  of  this  road  is  a diredtion  poft. 

L.  to  Dowdefwell.  R,  to  the  Birdlip  road  and 
Gloucefter. 

Outlet  JVeJi  end  of  the  town- 

To  Arle,  and  Bedlam  turnpike. 

« 

Z.  to  Gloucefter.  R.  to  Tewkefbury,t  bye 
road  to  Swindori  and  the  Hyde  Spaw. 

Down 

* The  feven  wells  or  Iprings,  in  the  parilh  of  Cobei  ley  or  Cub- 
berley  5 are  three  miles  and  a half  from  Cheltenham ; the  fame 
from  Kilkenny,  and  four  and  a half  from  Frogmill.  From  the 
different  hills  in  this  and  the  adjacent  parifhes,  the  views  are  mod 
extenfive  and  variegated.  Thefe  fprings  form  the  Churn,  and 
are  certainly  the  higheft  (burce  of  the  water  of  the  great  river 
Thames,  into  wl\ich  it  falls  above  Cricklade,  at  the  fame  place 
with  the  Ifis  i this  laft  only  nine  miles  and  a half  from  its  fource, 
but  the  Churn  twenty  miles. 


-}■  On  this  road,  at  Piffs  Elm  Turnpike,  (where  is  a beautiful 
elm  tree  worthy  notice)  4 miles  from  Cheltenham,  turn  off  to  the 
left  to  a field  in  Bodington  manor  farm,  where  is  a remarkable 


large  oak, 

The  heigljt  of  which  is  

Feet, 

9P 

The  lower,  branches  

— ^ 70 

The  circumference  of  the  bottom  — 

56 

The  fmalleft  part  of  the  trunk  — 

■ 34 

The  extent  within  the  hollow 

15  by  10 

Its  age  on  record  500  years. 

Bod 
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Down  the  Swan  La/:e, 

FIrft  taming,  R and  Z.  back  of  the  town»' 
Second ‘turning,  R»  to  Hewlet-s, 

I — L.  to  the  marfli. 

The  ftraight  road  through  the  Common  Field 
to  Preftbury. 

At  the  turnpike  at' the  bottom  of  the  hilbZ.  a 
road  to  Preftbury. 

When  at  the  hill  above  HewlePs  (Mr.  Bag- 
hot’s)  the  diredl:  road  is  to  Sandiwell,t  Whitting- 
ton,* and  Syrefoot. 

Li  Crofs 

Bod  in  the  Britifli  fignifies  a manfion ; and  Bodington,  a ca- 
pital houfe  or  manfion  in  the  town  upon  the  water. 

N.  B.  It  is  upon  the  Chelt. 

In  this  parifh  of  Bodington,  fays  Leland,  was  a fair  manor 

Elace,  and  a park,  now  a farm,  the  manor  houfe  being  occupied 
y the  farmer. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Barrow  in  this  parifh,  is  a little  fugar-loaf 
hill,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  a tumulus,  gave  name  to  the 
hamlet.  From  the  top  of  this  hill,  in  a clear  day,  is  a diftinft 
view  of  thirty-fix  parifh  churches }— this,  however  apparently 
improbable,  is  affirmed  to  be  ftridlly  true,  by  a gentleman  who 
lives  in  the  parifli. 

f Sandiwell,  in  the  parifh  of  Dowdfwell,  about  three  miles  and 
a half  from  Cheltenham,  is  the  feat  of  Mrs,  Tracy,  relift  of 
Thomas  Tracy,  of  Stanway,  efq;  who  puichafed  it,  with  the 
lordfhip  of  the  manor  of  Whittin^on,  of  the  Earl  of  Hei  tford. 

He  was  defcended  from  John  the  third  Vifcount  Tracy,  to 
whofe  youngeft  fon  Ferdinando,  Sir  John  Tracy,  the  5th  and  laft 
Baronet  of  Stanway,  1677,  left  that  manor  which  that  branch  of 
the  family  had  been  in  poffclfion  of  many  years. 


Mrs. 
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L.  crofs  the  Common  to  Cleeve  PoftUp,i- 
Wiiichcombe,!  and  Sudley. 

The 

Mrs.  Ti-acy  has  caufed  a very  elegant  monument  of  fine  mar- 
ble to  be  placed  in  the  parilh  church  of  Whittington,  in  memory 
of  her  faid  hufband,  (who  v.^as  a reprefentative  of  the  county  of 
Gloucefter  in  two  parliaments)  and  their  fon  Dodwell  Tracy, 
named  after  liis  mother’s  family,  ftie  being  the  daughter  of  tha 
fate  Sir  William  Dodwell. 

■*  Whittington  is  five  miles  from  Cheltenham;  the  river  Coin, 
a very  pretty  trout  ftieam,  rifts  in  this  parifli,  whence  it  runs  to 
Fairford,  five  miles  from  which  place  it  falls  into  the  Thames, 
leven  miles  below  Cricklade,  and  is  the  fourth  river  that  falls  into 
it  from  this  county.  The  next  is  the  Lech  or  Leach,  rifing  in 
the  parifii  of  Hammett,  and  through  North-Leach,  continues  it» 
courfe  to  Lechlade,  where  it  joins  the  Thames,  at  this  place  na- 
vigable for  large  barges.  It  is  called  Lech  from  the  petrifying 
quality  of  the  water,  which  incrufts  wood  and  other  fubftanccs  in 
its  courft, with  Itony  matter.  Lech  in  the  Britifli  fignifies  a ftone. 

11  Cleeve-hill,  called  alfo  Cleevc-cloud  ; here  are  vifiblethe  re- 
mains of  a large  double  intrenchment,  called  the  Camps,  extend- 
ing  350  yards  along  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  in  the  form  of  a 
crefeent,  and  inacceftible  on  every  fide  but  the  front.  The  views 
from  this  place,  in  a clear  day,  are  paft  defeription ; the  afeent 
from  the  foot  of  Cleeve-cloud  to  the  top  of  the  eminence  being 
630  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  in  the  pariih  of  Biftiop’s  Cleeve. 

-f-  At  Poftlip  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  paper  manufaflo- 
ries  in  the  kingdom,  belonging  to  Meffis.  Durham  and  Stevens* 

J At  Winchcombe  was  a monaftery,  built  by  Cenolf,  1 3th 
King  of  the  Mercians,  and  in  795  eighth  Monarch;  in  798  he 
conquered  Kent,  and  gave  that  kingdom  to  Cudred  ; and  on  the 
dedication  of  his  monaftery  this  year,  led  the  captive  prince  Pren 
to  the  altar,  and  releafed  him  without  ranfom  or  intreaty.  He 
died  in  819,  and  was  buried  at  Winchcombe. 

The  prefent  pariih  church,  which  is  a fine  old  building,  was 
ere61ed  by  the  parilhioners,  with  Tome  afliftance  from  Ralph  Lord 

ppteler,  Baron  of  Sudley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
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The  direct  road  to  Cleeve-Hill  is  through 
Preftbury,  alfo  to  Southam,fj  3 miles. 

From 

Tobacco  was  firft  planted  in  England  in  this  parilh,  and 
yielded  a confiderable  produce  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  till 
1660,  I ft  Charles  II.  when  an  a£I  paffed  for  prohibiting  the  cul- 
tivation of  it,  either  in  England  or  Ireland ; At  the  fame  time  an 
afl  was  palled  for  the  erefting  a poft-office,  and  another  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  wool  and  fuller’s  earth. 

The  Author  of  the  Cheltenham  Guide  fays,  “ Tobacco  was 
originally  brought  into  England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1 565 
but  Sir  J.  H.  went  to  America  in  1595,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake> 
and  both  died  in  the  esmedition.  Tobacco  was  not  known  in 
England  till  15S6,  a8th  Elizabeth,  when  a fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  General  of 
the  land  forces,  after  having  in  1585  taking  St.  Jago,  one  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  and  St.  Domingo  or  Hifiraniola  5 in  1583 
took  Carthagena,  and  burnt  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Helena  in  Flo- 
rida} but  being  difperfed  by  a ftorm,  part  of  them  keeping  on 
their  courfe,  along  a defolate  coaft,  lighted  upon  fome  Englilh- 
men,  who  had  planted  themfelves  in  Virginia,  fo  named  in  honour 
of  their  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been  carried  over  thither 
for  a colony,  in  April  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh } though 
the  firft  permanent  colony  was  not  eftabliflied  till  16 j6.  Ralph 
Lane,  one  of  the  above,  came  over  with  Sir  Francis,  and  was 
the  firft  who  brought  tobacco  into  England.  Which  had  been 
difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Tabaco,  a province  of  Yucatan, 
in  North- America,  in  1 540,  and  was  introduced  into  France  by 
Nicot,  ambaflador  from  Francis  H.  to  Portugal,  1560'.  Others 
lay,  tobacco  was  fo  named  from  Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  where  it  grows  plentifully by  the  French  it  was  firft 
called  Nicotiana. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  at  the  fame  time,  firft  brought  potatoes  into 

England. 

II  Southam  is  a large  tithing,  in  the  parifti  of  Cleeve,  wherein 
Thomas  Bagliot  Delabere,  e%  who  is  Lord  of  the  manor,  has  a 
fot  and  a very  fine  eftate.  The  houfe  is  one  of  the  greafeft  cu- 
riofities  in  the  county  j it  Is  a low  building,  in  the  ftlle  of  the 

age 
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From  Sandiwell  to  Kilkenny,  to  the  £.  to  An- 
dover’s Ford,  R.  Frog-mill,  one  mile. 

age  of  Henry  IV.  The  anceftor  of  this  family,  Richard  Dalabar, 
came  into  England  with  King  William  tlie  Conqueror  j and  Sir 
Richard  Dalabar,  fifth  in  defcent  from  the  above,  being  prefent 
at  the  battle  of  Crefly,  zoth  Edward  III.  1347,  acquired  great 
lionour  by  refcuing  Edward  the  Black  Prince  when  in  imminent 
danger,  and  was  by  him  prefented  with  the  prefent  crefi  to  the 
family  arms,  which  is  five  Oftrich  Feathers  iffuing  from  a Ducal 
Coronet. 

The  year  1585  was  famous  for  the  difcovery  of  a way  to  the 
Eaft- Indies,  by  Sanderfon  ; and  an  attempt  by  John  Davis,  to 
find  out  a fliorter  paflage  to  the  Indies  northward  of  America, 
in  which,  though  he  failed  of  fuccefs,  he  difcovered  the  Straits, 
(From  ^the  North  Sea  into  Buffins  Bay,  between  St.  James’s 
Ifland,  near  the  North  Main,  and  Greenland)  fmce  called  by  his 
mame.  He  undertook  the  expedition  with  two  fliips,  fitted  out 
at  the  charge  of  William  Sanderlbn,  a globe-maker,  and  feme 
other  Londoners.  This  difcovery  had  been  attempted  in  157® 
by  Martin  Frobilher,  at  the  Queen’s  charge;  he  made  two  more 
voyages  for  the  lame  purpofe,  all  equally  unfuccefsful  as  to  the 
main  obje6f. 

In  1 586  Thomas  Cavendilh,  a Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem,  (younger  brother  to  Sir  William  Cavendilh,  anceftor  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonlhire,  who  built  Chat  1 worth -houfe)  lailed 
from  Plymouth  the  zift  of  July,  and  performed  a voyage  round 
the  world,  entering  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  returned  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Plymouth,  Sept.  9,  1588;  which 
voyage  had  been  firft  made  by  Sir  Francis  Diake,  from  13th 
December,  1577,  to  November  3,  1580,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
dined  on  board  his  Ihip,  and  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  up  in  a little 
creek  near  Deptford,  and  certain  inferiptions  to  be  fet  up  in  me- 
mory of  the  voyage. 

In  1587  Sir  Francis  Drake,  having  taken  a rich  Eaft-India 
carrach,  called  the  St.  Philip,  the  Englilh  fully  underftanding, 
by  the  merchant’s  papers  found  on  board,  the  rich  value  of  the 
India  merchandizes,  and  the  manner  of  trading  to  the  Eaftern 
world,  eftablilhed  a company  of  Eatt-India  merchants. 


In 
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In  1591  George  RIman,  and  James  Lancafter,  made  a voyage 
(0  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  double  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  had  been  difcovered  in  1484;  and  the 
Eaft-Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  in  1487. 

In  1 600  Qi^en  Elizabeth  eftabliftied  the  Eaft-India  Company, 
and  endowed  it  with  large  privileges  for  1 5 years  j and  the  above 
James  Lancaftei",  who,  in  1594,  had  taken  Fernambuc  in  Brafil, 
was  the  firft  that  was  fent  by  the  Company  to  the  Eaft-Indies 
with  4 (hips,  their  ftock  then  confining  of  71,000!. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James  I.  enlarged  the  Company’s  privileges,  and 
gave  them  a charter,  whereby  he  incorporated  them  for  ever. 
Their  fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that  in  1683  India  Stock  fold  from 
360  to  500  per  cent,  after  which  it  fuftained  fuch  loftes  as  to  be 
fcarce  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  And  in  1698  a new  Company  was 
ertablilhed}  but,  in  170Z,  the  two  were  united,  and  nave  ever 
fince  been  ftiled  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies ; they  had  then  forty  ftilps,  and  fent 
one  million  ftei  ling  annually  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  1579  Qi^een  Elizabeth  procured  a grant  from  the  Turkilh 
Sultan,  Amurath  Cam,  upon  a treaty  between  Wm.  Harbourn, 
an  Engliftiman,  and  Muftapha  Beg,  a Turkifti  Bafl'a,  for  free 
trade  of  the  Englifli  merchants,  to  his  dominions,  which  was  the 
rife  of  the  Company  of  Turkey  Merchants. 

TheMufcovy  or  Ruffia  Company,  which  had  been  eftabllflied 
in  1555,  received  a confirmation  of  their  grants  by  Ambafladors 
fent  in  1567,  from  John  Bafilowitz,  grand  Duke  of  Mufcovy, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Anthony  Jenkinfon,  who  returned  with 
the  Ambafiadors,  made  a long  ftay  in  the  country,  took  a map 
of  Rullia,  and  was  the  firtt  Engliftiman  who  ventured  through 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  into  the  country  of  the  Ba6fiians.  In  1569 
fliey  had  farther  grants  of  exemption  from  all  cuftoms,  with 
leave  to  vend  their  manufaSfureo  through  the  whole  Ruflian  do- 
minions, and  to  tranlfxrrt  them  into  Peilia  and  Media  by  the  Caf- 
pian Sea;  the  merchants  of  other  nations  being  not  permitted  to 
trade  beyond  Molcow.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  the  Ani- 
baflador  who  obtained  thele  privileges,  by  his  good  management 
of  the  Czaj  . But  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Feilians, 

and 
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To  Widcombe.* 

To  Lechampton-hill, 

'4-,?  carriage  road  from  the 

Marfh  to  Biftop’s  Cleeve,  from  Cheltenham  to 
Swmdon,  the  Hyde,  Preftbury  Park,  and  home  by 
Preftbury,  (but  this  only  in  good  weather!  be- 
lides  many  others  equally  pleafant. 

and  the  frequent  robberies  committed  by  the  Barbarians  nre 

vented  this  Uade  being  purfued  at  that  time  with  the  fuccefsit 
otlierwife  might  have  been.  iucccis  ic 

T^de  flourilhed  fo  much  In  this  reign,  that  In  1 567  Sir  Tho 
Grefliam  built.the  exchange,  to  which,  in  1 571,  Queen  Ellzabetli* 
on  coming  to  fee  it,  gave  the  title  of  Royal,  which  waspro- 

Trumpet.  He  alfo  foun^ded 
Greft am  College,  London.  He  died  21ft  November  1 <co.  and 
was  buried  in  St,  Helen's,  Bi/hopgate-ftreet, 

Englan?hf"569!‘^°‘^  book-keeping  was  firft  publl/hed  In 

^ In  1582  Peter  Morris,  a Dutchman,  Invented  an  engine  and 
Lwidon  Thames  water  for  the  ufe  of  thf  city  of 

♦ Widcombe  is  feven  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  fx  from 

Snlt  of  H ^ 3 "’■'e  from  the 

houfeofHowe  Hicks,  efq^  which  Hands  In  tlie  centre  of  the 

Wm’  bird  s*eye  view  of  the  Aibjacent  vale  and  the  river 

r-  • ^ theForeft  of  Dean,  and  the 

wSl,  Malvern  in  Woi  cefterfhire,  with  the 

ri^li  t a »hem;  and  to  the 

ilnLyS  dbur,““r’  Wo, cole,, 

"“"“b  '*  defeended  from 

^ * Sudley, 
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Sudley,  fo  called,  becaufe  fituated  to  the 
South  of  Winchcombe. 

About  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Winchcombe,  are 
the  remains  of  Hales  Abbey,  eredled  in  1 246  by 

Richard 

* Sudley  was  fuccefiively  the  place  of  l efidence  of  great  per* 
fons  from  very  early  ages.  It  appears  by  Domefday  to  have  been 
before  the  Conqueft  the  property  of  Ralph  de  Meclantine,  or  de 
Maunt,  Earl  of  Hereford,  fon  of  Walter  de  Medantitre,  who 
married  Goda,  daughter  of  King  Ethelred  II.  He  was  alfo 
Lord  of  the  manor  ofTodington,  from  whom,  by  intermarriage 
of  his  grandfon  John  de  Sudley  with  Grace  daughter  of  Henry 
tie  Traci,  (of  a Norman  family  that  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror)  lord  of  the  manor  of  Barnftaple,  is  defeended  the 
prefent  Lord  Vifeount  Tracy;  William  II.  fon  of  the  above 
John  de  Sudley,  having  taken  his  mother’s  family  name,  had 
with  it  this  manor. 

Harold,  fon  of  Ralph,  was  Lord  of  Sudley,  and  his  fucceflbrs 
took  the  name  de  Sudley,  or  Sudeley. 

John  de  Sudeley  had  fummons  aSth  Edward  I.  to  i3lhof 
Edwaidll.  and  died  without  iflue  loth  Edward  III. 

1441,  coth  Henry  VI.  Ralph  Botiller  or  Boteler,  Lord  Trea- 
furcr  of  England,  was  created  Baron  of  Sudley,  and  rebuilt  the 
caftle ; (firlT  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen)  which  he  is  laid 
to  have  been  enabled  to  do  from  the  ranfom  of  a French  Admit  al 
he  captured  when  high  Admiral  of  the  Britilli  fleet ; in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  he  was  obliged  to  fell  it  to  the  crown. 

ill.  Henry  VII.  1485,  it  was  granted  to  Jafper  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  King’s  uncle. 

ill  Edward  VI,  1527,  Thomas  Lord  Seymour  (brother  to  the 
Proteftor,  Edward  the  firft  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  to  the  lady 
Jane  Seymour  the  King's  mother)  was  created  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudely ; he  mat  ried  Lady  Cathei  ine  Parr,  widow  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  who  died  here  in  childbed  of  a daughter.  Sept.  5,  1548, 
aiid  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  chapel  of  Sudley 
ealtle.  He  then  made  bis  fuit  to  the  Princefs  (afterwards  Qiiect)) 

Elizabeth, 
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Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,!  king  of  the  Romans, 
in  confequence  of  a vow  which  he  had  made  at 
fea  in  an  hour  of  great  danger. 

Elizabeth,  but  without  fuccefs  j and  being  attainted,  was,  on  tiiP 
aoth  of  March  15 50,  3d  Edsvard  VI.  beheaded. 

5th  of  the  fame  reign,  the  manor  of  Sudlcy  was  granted  to 
William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  brother  to  I.ady  Ca- 
therine Parr.  He  was  all'o  attainted  iftQ^een  Mary,  1553,  and 
the  fame  year  the  manor  and  caftle  were  granted  to  Sir  Jolm 
Bruges,  or  Brydges,  (ancefior  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos)  created 
Lord  Chandos  of  Sudley  April  8,  1 554.,  in  whofe  family  it  coil'* 
tinned  till  George  the  6th  lord,  marrying  Jane  daughter  of  Johu 
Earl  Rivers,  and  having  no  male  iffue,  gave  the  manor  of  Sudley 
to  his  laid  wife  Jane  j who  on  his  death  married  George  Pitt,  efq; 
of  Stratfield/ca  in  Hamplhiie,  anceftor  to  the  piefent  Lord  Rivers, 
to  whom  the  manor  and  callle  now  belong. 

The  fittiatiofl  is  delightful ) and  though  the  lond  bsiwecii 
Poftlip  aiid  Winchcomhc  is  vciy  bad,  [being  iinpffablc  for  c«i- 
riagei  in  its  prcicni  fbtej  tliough  It  isexptiTfed  Ittortly  to  be  puc 
into  proper  repair]  yet  here  is  enough  to  make  ample  amends  for 
the  trouble  of  getting  to  it. 

! TT:  was  fecond  fun  of  King  John,  who  created  him  Enrl  of 
Cornwall ; and  took  for  his  lecond  wife  Senchia,  daughter  of 
Raimond  Earl  of  Provence,  filler  to  Eleanor,  his  brother  Henry 
Illd’s  Queen. 

Their  marriage  feaft  was  kept  In  Wedmlnfler-IIall,  and  300CO 
dilhes  of  meat  were  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Shediedin  1261;  he 
in  1272;  and  their  fon  Edmond,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1300  ; 
and  were  all  buried  here.  It  was  a mitred  abbey  for  monks  of 
the  Ciftertian  order,  twenty  of  whom  lie  brought  hither  from 
Beaulieu-in  Hampfhire  ; and  the  Abbots  of  this  houfe,  and  of 
Hales-Owen  in  Shropfhire,  were  ulbally  fiimmoned  together. 

The  manor  and  edate  are  now  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Charles  Lord  Vifeount  Tracy,  who  is  alfo  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Todington,  the  family  refidence,  (which  manor  came 
to  it  as  is  expreffed  in  the  account  of  Sudley  Caftle)  and  is  an 

R z uncommon 
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X Lcchampton  lies  about  three  miles  fouth  of 
Cheltenham  j the  hill  affords  a very  interefting 
profpedf. 

uncommon  inftance  of  an  eftate  defcending  for  upwards  of  feven 
hundred  years,  in  the  male  line,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion. 

There  is  a bridle  road  to  Todington  by  Clceve-Hill,  but  the 
carriage  road  is  by  Tewkelbui  y,  a difference  of  9 miles. 

J On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  is  the  manfion  of  the  ancient 
and  refpeflable  family  of  the  Norwoods  of  Milton  in  Kent,  who 
became  pofleffed  of  the  manor  of  Lechampton  about  1 500,  by 
mairiage  with  the  daughter  and  cohcirel's  of  John  Giftard. 

This  family  flourilhed  in  Kent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie 
Confellbr,  and  was  feized  of  the  manor  of  Northwood,  to  which 
100  burgeffes  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  then  owed  fuit  of  fervice. 
And  Pbilpot  fays,  that  in  the  year  14Z0,  King  Henry  Vth,  witli 
his  retinue,  were  entertained  m Sittingbourn  (near  Milton)  by 
John  Norwood,  cfq;  when  the  bill  for  wine,  which  was  id.  per 
pint,  amounted  to  9s.  od.  Several  ancient  monuments  of  tlvis 
family  are  in  Milton  cnurch.  This  was  formerly  called,  “ the 
Royal  town  of  Middleton,”  from  being  in  pofleffion  of  King 
Alficd,  who  had  a palace  here. 

At  prefent  it  Is  only  famous  for  its  oyders,  taken  from  the 
Swale. 

Heni7  Norwoorl,  efq;  is  the  prefent  Lord  of  the  manor,  which 
was  held  by  grand  Serjeanty  of  the  King,  by  pei  forming  the 
ferv’ice  of  fteward  at  the  great  feftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and 
Whitfuntide,  as  appears  by  a record  23d  Edward  I.;  and  by 
their  pedigree,  the  family  of  the  Norwoods  have  a right  to  quar- 
ter the  feveral  coats  of  arms  of  Tregoz,  VVantham,  Badlelinere, 
Grandifon,  Hert,  Gialle,  Elton,  and  Giftard. 

Part  of  the  tithes  in  Lechampton,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Nunnery  of  Ulk  in  Monmouthftiiie,  was,  zzd  Elizabeth,  granted 
to  John  Fernham  5 which  tithes  now  belong  to  the  Impropriator 
of  Cheltenham. 
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THE  ITINE'RARY. 


/Vow  London  to  Chel- 
tenham, the  Netv 
Mail-Coach  Road 
to  Gloucejler. 

Miles. 

To  Uxbridge  15 

High  VVycomb  14 
Tetfworth  14 

Wheatley  c 

Oxford  . _ 

• » r • J “2 

vvitney  - lo 

rturford  _ y 

Northleach  - g 

Frogmillif  - 7 

Kilkenny  - i 

Cheltenham  4J 

' 92 

Uxbridge  to  Bea- 
coDsficld  - 8 

High  VVycomb  to 
ditto  - 5^ 

Frogmill  to  GIo- 
cefterdiredl  13 


’ ‘The  Mew  Road  from 
Bath  to  Cheltenham. 

I To  Crofs-hands  12 
Rodborough  15 

! Painfwick  7 

\ Cheltenham  10 

Pay  4J  44 

Only  three  ftages,  and 
no  additional  turn- 
pike. 

Ditto  hy  Frocejler. 
Crofs- Hands  X2 

Petty  France  %b 

Pay  15  fr.  Bath. 
Frocefter  13^ 

Gloucefter  jzh 

Cheltenham  ^h 

pay  10  

50 

Ditto  by  Tctbury. 
Crofs-hands  la 

Tetbur^  . 1 1 

Cirencefter  10 

Cheltenham  15 


Burford  to  Ci- 
rencefter 17 

Cheltenham  15 

3a 

London  to  Ciren- 
cefter by  Bur- 
ford  - 88 

London  to  Chel- 
tenham 103 

Fairfordto  GIou- 
ceftcr  - 23^ 


48 


Another  Road. 


Tetbury 

23 

Minchin-Hamp, 

6 

Stroud 

3 

Painfwick 

4 

Cheltenham 

10 

46 

Brijlol  to  Cheltenham. 

Chip.  Sodbury 

1 1 

Petty- France 

6 

Cheltenham 

.33. 

50 

Ditto  by  Gloucejler . 

Miles. 


To  Rangefworth 

11 

Durfley 

14/0 

Gloucefter* 

14 

366 

• Gloucefter  to 

Newcnt 

10 

Ledbury 

Vi 

i8i 

Chelt.  to  IForceJler. 

To  the  Swan  at 

the  Lye 

4i 

Tewkefbury 

4i 

Severn-Stoice 

K 

Worcefter 

7 

Payaj 

24 

Upton  on  Severn 

7 

To  Worcefter 

8 

♦To  Great  Mai- 

• vern 

5 

The  Wells  - 

22I  Tr.  Chelt.  - 

—Pi— 

Great  Malvern  to 

Worcefter 

8 

Ditto  to  Ledbury 

/ '2. 

Chelt.  to  Hereford. 

Tewkefbury 

10 

Ledbury 

18 

Hereford 

16 

44 

Chelt.  to  Moltingham^ 
To  Tewkelbury  jo 
Perlhore  - 14 

Eveihara  - 7 


Miles. 


Stratford  on  Avon  18 

Warwick 

8 

Coventry 

13 

Hinckley 

13 

Leicefter 

14 

Loughborough 

11 

Nottingham 

H 

122 

Ditto  continued  to 

York. 

Nottingham  to 

Mansfield 

14 

Workfop 

14 

Doncafter 

16 

Ferrybridge 

15 

Tadcafter 

13 

York 

9 

81 

203  fr.  Cheltenham. 

Another  Road  to 

kVar’wick. 

Kilkenny 

42 

Andover’s  Ford 

1 

Stow  on  Wold 

12 

Halford  Bridge 

14 

Warwick 

13 

442 

Ditto  by  BurforJ. 

Barlord 

London  Road 

1 1 

Banbury 

12 

Folber’s  Booth 

7 

Daventry 

9 

Coventry  zftages  19 

792 

Fo!fer’s,Booth  to 

Northampton 

7 

Stoney  Stratford 

15 

22 
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Miles. 

Coventry  to  Sou- 
tham  - II 

Warwick  - lo 


21 

Crofs  Road from  Chel- 
tenham to  Banbury 
Syreford  Inn  5^ 
Heyford  - 8 

Swell  - - 2 


Stow  on  Wold 

I 

Chipping-Norton 

8 

Chapel  Houfe 

1 

Bloxhani 

I 

Banbury 

3 

29J 

Cheltenham  to  Derby, 

Matlock,  £f  Buxton 

Worcefter 

25 

Bromfgrove 

13 

Birmingham 

13 

Litchfield 

16 

Burton  on  Trent 

13 

Derby 

I I 

Matlock  Bath 

16 

Old  Matlock 

2 

Edenfor  near 

Charfworth 

9 

Stony  Middleton 

S 

Buxton 

12 

135 

Or, 

To  Litchfield 

67 

Sndbiiry 

16 

Alhbouin 

9 

Buxton 

20 

1 12 

Buxton  to  Back- 

well 

14 

Matlock  Bath 

10 

24 

Buxton  to  Doncajler. 

Miles, 

Stoney  Middleton  12 
Sheffield  - 12 

Rotheram  - 6 

Doncafter  - 12 

42 

Derby  }o  Sheffeld, 
Peacock  - 14 

CheflerfielJ  10 
Sheffield  . 12 


36 

Derby  to  Affi- 
boarn  - 14 


Cheltenham  to  Mon- 
mouth. 

Glouccfter  - lO 
Mitcheldean  12 
Monmouth  - 13 

3S 

Chelt.  to  Stvanfea. 


Gloucefter 

«-  10 

Newnham 

- 12 

Chepftow 

- 16 

Newport 

- 16 

Carditf 

- 16 

Cowbridge 

- 12 

Pyle 

- 12 

Neath 

- 13 

Swanfea 

- 9 

n6 

Swanfea  to 

Car- 

marthen 

33 

Chelt.  to  Brecon. 

Hereford 

. 40 

The  Hay,  : 

2 flag.  20 

Brecon 

- 14 

74 
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Miles. 

Hcrefori  to  Mon- 
mouth . 18 

Chepftow  - 15 

33 

Cbeltenhatn  to  Chip^ 
penham. 

Tetbury  . 23 

Corfton  - 7 

Chippenham  7 


Miles. 

Tenbury  - io| 

Ludlow  . yl 

Bilhop’s  Caftle  14J 
Montgomery  8 1 

75 

7b  Shrewjhury, 

To  Newton  7A 

Church  Stretton  7I 
Shrewlbury  14 


37 

To  St.  David’s. 
Monmouth  to 

Abergavenny  15^ 
Brecon  - 20 

Llanymdovry  i8| 

Rue  Rhaddor  14 

Caermarthen  12 

St.  Clear  - 

Tavern  Spite  7 

Haverfordweft  16 

St.  David’s  _ 13 J 

128 

To  Tenby  - gi 

To  Pembroke  i6 


To  Montgomery. 
Worceftcr  - 25 
Hundred  Houfe  9^ 


29 

7b  Shrevofinry  and 
Holyhead.^ 
VVorcefter  - 25 

Rromfgrove  13 

Kidderminller  10 
Bridgnorth  14 

Shrcwlbury  2 ftag.  1 8^ 
Ellefmere  - 16 

Wrexham  - 

Mould  - 13 

St.  Afaph  - ii 

Aber-Conway  20 
Beaumaris  - 12 

Holyhead  - 24 

mk 

Kidderminfterto 
Hagley  - 6k 
Hales-Owen  3^ 

Birmingham  8 


N.  B.  The  Lealbwci 
is  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Hales-Owen 
and  Birmingham. 

Miles. 

Another. 

Denbigh,  2 ftag.  26 
Aber-Conway  20J 

Another  to  Holyhead. 
Shrewlbury  - ~ ~ 

Ofweftry 
Llangollen 
Llanruft 
Bangor 

Half-way  Houfe 
Holyhead 


8o| 


24 

14 

13 

13 
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7b  Chejlerand  Liver • 
fool. 

Shrewfbury 
Wem 

Whitchurch 
Hatton 
Chcfter  - 
FrodQiam 
Warrington 
Prefect 
Liverpool 


80/0 

106 

9 

14 

6 

11 
9/4 

12 
6 
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s Travellers  from  Rath  and  the  Weftern  Counties  to  Cheltenham, 
orcefter,  Shrewfbury,  and  Holyhead,  going  the  New  Road,  by  way 
ot  Rodborough,  Pain!wick,  and  Birdlip,  (the  pleafanteft  part  of  the 
county  oi  Gloucefter)  avoid  the  hills  of  Harley,  Cockelford.  and  El- 
one,  the  road  infinitely  better,  and  (horter  by  five  miles  than  either 
ot  the  roads  to  Cheltenham  through  Gloucelter. 

diftance  from  Bath  to  Worcefter  and  Holyhead,  through 
Cr^ltenham,  by  this  road,  is  no  more  than  the  prefent  road  by  way 
ot  Gloucefter,  and  not  being  fubjeft  to  any  interruption  from  floods, 
as  that  by  Gloucefter  unavoidably  is,  will  certainly  render  the  com- 
munication through  Cheltenham  tlie  moft  eligible. 


Miles.. 

Chefter  to  Park- 
gate  _ - 12 

Chejler  to  Hoi fwdl. 
Plint  - - 

Holywell  4® 

17 

The  paffages  to 
Dublin. 

From  Holyhead 
Leagues  24I:  73 

Parkgate  38  114 

Briftol  .74 
Chtjler  to  Man- 
chefter. 

■North  wich  - 1 8 

Altringham  - *3 

Manchefter  - H 

37S 

Chelt.  to  Salljbury 

Gf  Southampton 

15 

6 

20 
II 

16 
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Cheltenham  to  Exeter 
and  Plymouth. 

Miles 
To  Salifbury  - 68 
Bland  ford  two 
ftages 

Dorchefter  . • 

Bridport 
Axminfter 
Exeter  2 ftages 
Aftiburton  2 ftag.  igt 
Plymouth  2 ftag.  25* 


22i 

16 

IS 

12 


IVcrcefter  to  Hereford. 

Miles. 

Powick  - 
• Malvern 
jThe  Wytch,  or 
I Malvern-hill 
I Ledbury 
Hereford 


^4- 

5^ 


Cirencefter 
Cricklade 
Marlboro’  2 ftag. 
Tverley  - “ 

Baliihury 
Southampton  2 
ftages 


19s 


•To  Poole. 
Salilbury 
Cranborne 
Poole  “ 


68 

14! 

18^ 

joih 


-6 

16 

Zib 


Cheltenham  to  ‘Abe- 
riftiuith. 

Worccfter  - 24^ 

Bromyard  - 14 

Leominfter  - 13 

Prefteign  - 12^ 

River  Ithon  - 14^ 

Rhyadergowy  9^ 
Brunant  - - 15 

Aberiftwith  - 15 


Bath  Old  Road  to 
Worcefter. 

To  Gloucefter  41 
Tewkefbury  n 
Worcefter  - 15 

67 

A’fW  Road. 

To  Cheltenham  by 
Rodborough  44 
Tewkefbury  10 
Worcefter  - 15 


25A 


93i 

4 miles  from  Ciren- 
cefter is  a hand  poii. 

To  Bath,  28 
miles  by  Malmibury, 
Hnrnilh,  & Chippen- 
ham. To  Salilbury, 
4Q  miles  by  Malml- 
biiry,  Chippenham,  & 
Devizes, 


69 


il^h 

To  Llandrindod  24 

Cheltenham  Bye  Road 
to  Strafford  upon 
Avon. 


Winchcomb  - 

7 

Camden  - - 

ii| 

Stratford  upon 

Avon  - - 

2i 

Some  Crefs  Roads, 

Warwick  to 

Stratford  - 8 

Stratford  to 
Morton  in  the 
Marlh  - 1 6 

Morton  to  Stow 
on  the  Wold 

Stow  to  Burford 

Stow  to  North- 
leach  - - 


Northleach  to 
Cirencefter 


4 

10 

9 

11 


Dh'cBlons 


A* 
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DIRECTIONS  for  TRAVELLERS  when  u 
pafs  the  SEVERN. 

At  Auft,  (oMhe  Old  Paffage)  in  the  parlfli  of  Henburyin 
Gloucefterlhire,  to  Bettelley,  or  Beachley,  in  Tidenham 
pariin,  in  the  fame  county,  two  miles  and  a half  over. 

lower  down,  from 

the  Salt-Marlh  in  Henbury  parifir  to  Port-Skeweth,  near  St. 
* ere,  in  Monmoutlilhire,  three  miles. 

Newent,  Newnham,  and 

all  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  Hereford/hire,  and  Worcefterfhire. 

The  latter  to  Newport,  Cardiff,  Caerleon,  Pontipool,  Aberga- 
venny,  and  moft  parts  of  South-Wales. 

>T  '"3'*  fo  Haverfordweft  goes  daily  from  the 

iNew  Paflage  to  St.  Pere  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail- 
coach,  and  returns  with  the  letters  fiom  Haverfordweft. 

1 Henhuiy  t|te  road  divides,  on  the  right  to  Auft  eight  miles, 
left  to  the  New  Paflage  five  miles ; both  diftant  three  miles  from 
Cnepitow,  and  17  and  half  from  Monmouth. 

The  winds  for  palling  are  diftinguilhed  by 

ffinds  belonv,  or  blowing  up  the  river  foutherly  or  wefteilyj 
with  thele  all  pafling  muft  be  on  the  ebb,  or  going  out  of  the 
tide,  for  feven  hours. 

iVinds  above,  or  blowing  down  the  river  northerly : with  this 
there  are  only  five  hours  palfing,  and  that  on  the  flood  or  coming 
jn  of  the  tide.  ® 

Ob/eive,  that  on  the  firft  day  of  the  moon,  or  new  moon,  and 
the  iixteenth  day  of  the  moon,  or  full  moon,  the  hours  for  pafling 
are  t e lame ; and  alfo  on  every  correfpondent  fifteenth  day,  as 
e zd  and  17th,  3d  and  18th,  &c.  to  the  15th  and  30th.  The 
ime  0 high  water  varying  48  minutes  every  day,  makes  it  four 
lours  ater  every  five  days ; By  the  following  ftiort  Table  there- 
fore the  hours  of  pafling  may  always  be  known 

New  and  full  moon,  ift  and  16th  dayj  wind  above  begin 
palling  at  two  in  the  afternoon  for  five  hours. 

Ofl 
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H. 

M. 

M. 

H. 

! "2d  day  of 

the  moon  0 

48  later. 

or  48  after  2 

3d  — 

? I 

36 

36 

3 

4th  — 

— - 2 

24 

2+ 

4 

5th  — 

3 

12 

12 

5 

6th  — 

4 

6 

iifh  — 

8 

10 

And  the  fame  for  every  day  after.  Thus  for  the  loth  and  a5th 
days,  add  3 hours  1?.  minutes  (for  four  days)  to  fix  o’clock,  the 
hour  you  begin  paffing  on  the  6th  and  aift,  you  have  twelve  mi- 
nutes after  nine,  the  hour  for  the  loth  and  25th. 

It  is  high  water  at  Briftol  Quay  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  later  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

The  difference  of  pafTing  between  Auft  and  the  New  Paffsge 
varies  but  an  hour.  Tide  coming  in,  wind  above,  the  New  P. 
before  Auft  1 hour,  or  from  1 to  6 on  the  new  and  full  moon. 
Tide  going  out,  wind  below,  an  hour  later  than  Auft,  or  from  3 
to  8 ; and  ib  on  the  other  days.  The  boats  begin  to  pafi  and 
repafs  about  half  an  hour  before  liigh  water,  for  /even  hours, 
wind  below,  reverfing  the  above  table,  viz.  when  you  nafs  from 
2 to  7,  or  any  other  tiovii'  for  five  hour*,  with  wind  above,  fide 
coming  in,  you  pafs  front  7 to  1,  &c.  with  wind  below,  nearly 
the  whole  tide  of  ebb. 

The  Prices  of  Pajfengers^  Goods^  Cattle^  &c,  going 
over  at  both  Pajfages. 

A Coach,  with  two  horfes,  12s.  with  four,  14s,  vvith  fix  163, 
—A  Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  4d.  each ; a beall  the  lame. — A 
Man  and  Horfe,  is. — A fingle  Horfe,  8d.— Sheep,  2s.  a fcore, 
—Hogs,  2S.  6d.  a fcore.  , 

Travelling  by  Stage  Coaches  may  be  reckoned  at  five  miles 
and  a half  an  hour,  from  London  j ditto,  on  the  crofs-roads, 
about  five  miles,  including  flops. 

The  expence  of  an  exprefs  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  is  3d. 
■per  meafured  mile,  and  6d.  per  ftage  to  the  rider;  but  if  lent 
from  the  Genera]  Poft-Office,  London,  there  is  an  additional 
charge  of  j2S.  fid.  upon  each  exprefs,  being  a fee  of  office. 
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ACCOUNT  of  POST-COACHES, 

The  London  Mail-Coach  from  the  Angel  behind  St.  Cle. 

ments,  every  evening  at  eight,  to  the  Bell-Inn,  Gloucefter, 
whence  ‘•etuins  every  afternoon  at  three;  is  at  the  Swan  or 
Plough,  Cheltenham,  every  morning  at  ten,  and  every  afternoon 
at  half  pall  four, 

London  and  Swanfea'  Coach,  called  the  Free  and  Eafy,  from 
the  Mackworth-Arms,  Swanfea,  every  Sunday  and  Wednefday 
morning  at  four  o’clock;  and  from  the  Angel  behind  St.  Cle- 
ment’s, ever^  Tuefday  and  Saturday  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  in 
two  days ; is  at  Cheltenham  every  Monday  and  Thurfday  about 
noon,  going  up,  and  Sunday  and  Wednelday  mornings  coming 
down.  Sleeps  at  Chepftow  going  and  coming. 

London  Coach  from  Pain’s  Coach-office,  Gloucefter,  every 
day  (except  Saturday)  at  four  In  the  afternoon. 

A Coach  to  Monmouth,  Brecon,  See.  from  the  above  Office, 
every  Monday  and  Friday  morning  at  eight. 

A Coach  to  Hereford  from  faid  Office,  every  Tuefday  and  Sa- 
turday morning  at  eleven. 

A Poft-Coach  from  the  Bell-Inn,  Gloucefter,  through  Stroud, 
Hampton,  &c.  to  Bath,  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday 
morning  at  fix,  and  returns  from'the  Saracen’s-Head  in  Bath 
every  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  morning,  at  fix  o’clock. 

A Poft-Coach  from  the  White-Hart,  S^all-ftreet,  Bath,  (by 
way  of  Rod^rougli)  to  Gloucefter,  Worcefter,  Birmingham, 
Shiewffiury,  Chefter,  and  Holyhead,  every  Monday,  Wednefilav, 
and  h nJay  morning  at  fix  o’clock ; arrives  at  the  Bell,  Gloucefter, 
at  e even ; retiiins  I'uefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  forenoon 
at  eleven  o’clock.  j 

A Coach  from  the  Bell-Inn,  Gloucefter,  to  Briftol,  every  day 
(except  Sunday)  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

A Coach  from  the  fame  Inn  to  Briftol,  Tuefday,  Thurfday, 
and  Saturday  afternoon  at  one. 


A Coach 
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A Coach  from  the  fame  Inn  to  Worcefter,  Birmingham,  &c» 
every  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday,  at  8 in  the  morning. 

A Poft-Coach  from  the  fame  Inn  to  Shrewfbury,  &c.  every 
Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

A Poft-Coach  from  the  fame  Inn  to  Swanfea,  every  Wednef- 
day and  Sunday  afternoon  at  one. 

A Coacli  from  the  Booth-Hall,  Gloucefter,  to  Worcefter  and 
Birmingham,  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock. 

A Coach  from  the  fame  place  to  Briftol,  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nefday, and  Friday  afternoon  at  two. 

A Coach  from  the  fame  place  to  Briftol  every  day  (Sunday 
excepted)  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

A Mail-Coach  to  Worcefter  and  Birmingham,  from  the 
Swan-Inn,  Gloucefter,  every  morning  at  one  o’clock. 

A Coach  from  the  fame  Inn  to  Worcefter  and  Birmingham, 
every  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  morning  at  ten. 

A Coach  from  the  fame  Inn  to  Briftol,  every  Tuefday,  Thurf- 
day, and  Saturday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon. 


WAGGONS,  CARRIERS,  &c. 

BYRCH’s  Stage  Waggon  from  the  Plough  and  Swan  Inns, 
Cheltenham,  every  Monday  morning  at  fix,  to  the  George, 
Snow-Hill,  London ; arrives  there  Thurfday  at  three  in  the 
afternoon ; returns  Friday  morning  at  eleven,  and  gets  to  Chel- 
tenham Tuefday  evening  about  eight. 

Rowland  Heane's  Waggon,  (late  Mr.  Manning’s)  from 
Weftgate-ftreet,  Gloucefter,  evei7  Monday  and  Wednefday 
night,  to  the  King’s-Head,  Old  Change,  Clheapfide,  London, 
where  it  arrives  Friday  and  Monday,  and  retuins  every  Satur- 
day at  eleven,  and  Tuefday  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning ; calls 
at  the  Lamb-Inn,  Cheltenham,  every  Tuefday  and  Thurfday 
morning,  going  up.  Goods  from  the  Weft  end  of  the  town  arc 
left  at  the  Green-Man  and  Still,  Oxford  Road,  for  both. 

Yatman’f 
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Yatman’s  Waggon  goes  to  Cirencefter  early  every  Monday 
morning,  and  returns  the  fame  evening.  And  to  Tewkefbury 
every  Wednefday,  and  Gloucefter  every  Saturday. 

Benfield’s  Waggon,  from  the  Ram  near  the  Fleece,  goes  to 
the  Rein-Deer,  upper  Nortligate-ftreef,  Gloucefter,  every  Wed- 
nefday  and  Saturday,  and  molt  other  days. 

Heane’s  Waggon  from  Gloucefter  to  Monmouth,  Aberga- 
venny, Brecknock,  Carmarthen,  Haver fordweft,  aixl  all  other 
parts  of  Monmouthftiire  and  South  Wales,  fets  out  every  Wed- 
nefday evening  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  Hereford  Waggon,  from  the  Horfe  and  Groom,  Glou- 
cefter, fets  out  every  Thurlday  morning  at  two  o’clock. 

The  Waggon  to  Birmingham,  &c.  fets  out  from  the  Star, 
Gloucefter,  every  Thurlday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock. 

Alhmore’s  Briftol  Waggon  fets  out  from  the  Star,  Gloucefter, 
every  Tuefday  morning  at  nine. 

Ballarrl’s  Briftol  Waggon  from  the  fame  Inn,  through  Stroud, 
Hampton,  &c.  fets  out  every  Tuefday  and  Saturday  at  twelve 
«t  noon. 

Hemmings’s  and  Wildey’s  Common  Stage  Cart  (in  14  hours) 
fets  out  from  Hemmings’s,  Poulterer,  Wade’s-Pafl'age,  Bath, 
and  from  Wildey’s,  Cheltenham,  eveiy  Tuefday  and  Friday 
mornings  during  the  feafon. 


GLOUCESTER  BARGES,  TROWS, 

From  Heane’s  and  Kellow’s  Warehoufes,  on  the  Quay, 
Worcefter  Wherry,  every  Tuefday  and  Wednefday  morn- 
ing at  nine  o’clock. 

Shrewlbury  Wherry,  weekly. 

Bridgnorth  and  Shrewlbury  Barges,  weekly. 

Worcefter,  Stourport,  and  Bewdley  Barges,  weekly. 
Tewkelbury  and  Upton  Barges,  every  Saturday  evening. 

Briftol  Trows,  three  'days  before  every  full  and  change  of 
the  moon. 
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GLOUCESTER  POST-OFFICE. 

Account  of  the  Days  and  Hours  of  the  Pojl  going  out  and 
coming  in,  according  to  the  latejl  Regulations. 

To  and  from  London. 

Goes  out — Every  Day,  (except  Saturday)  at  3 In  the  Afternoon. 
Comes  Every  Day  (except  Monday)  from  London,  at  Noon. 

To  Cheltenham,  Frogmil),  Northleach,  Burford,  Witney,  Ox- 
ford, &c. 

Goes  out — Every  Day,  at  Three  in  the  Afternoon. 

Comes  in — Every  Day,  at  Noon. 

M B.  7he  Letters for  London  and  tbefe  Towns  muji  be  fut  In  the 
Ojfce  by  Half-pajl  Two. 

To  Painfwick,  Stroud,  Minchinhampton,  Cirencefter,  &c, 

^oes  out — Every  Day,  at  Nine  in  the  Morning. 

Comes  in — Every  Day,  at  Four  in  the  Afternoon. 

To  Rofs  and  Monmouth. 

Goes  out — Every  Day,  at  Noon. 

Comes  in — Every  Day,  at  Four  in  the  Afternoon. 

To  Mitcheldean,  Colford,  Hereford,  Hay,  Brecknock,  Lando- 
vcry,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  &c. 

Goes  out — Sunday,  Wednefday  and  Friday,  at  Noon. 

Comes  wr— Sunday,  Tuefday,  and  Friday,  at  4 in  the  Afternoon, 

To  Ledbury,  Newent,  and  Newnham. 

Coes  out — Sunday,  Wednefday  and  Friday,  at  Noon. 

Comes  in — Sunday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  at  4 in  the  Aflern. 

To  Wotton-Underedge,  Briftol,  Bath,  the  Weft  of  England,  and 
(over  theNew-Paffage)  to  Chepftow,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Swan- 
sea, Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Huhberftone,  and  (by  Packet) 
to  Waterford,  and  the  Southern  Paits  of  Ireland;  and  to 
Tewkeftniry,  Worceller,  B rmingham,  Shiewfbury,  Chefter, 
Manchefter,  Kendal,  and  the  North  of  England,  North 
- Wales,  Holyliead,  and  (by  Packet)  to  Dublin,  and  the  North- 
ern Parts  of  Ireland. 

Coes  out — Every  Niglit  at  Ten. 

Cwnes  in — Every  Morning  at  Nine. 
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CHELTENHAM  POST-OFFICE. 

To  and  from  London. 

Goes  Every  Day  ^except  Saturday)  at  4 in  the  Afternoon, 
Comes  Hi— Evei7  Day  (except  Monday)  from  to  to  11  in  the 
Forenoon. 

To  Northleach,  Burford,  Witney,  and  Oxford. 

Coes  out — Every  Day  at  Four  in  the  Afternoon. 

Comes  in-^  Every  Day  from  to  to  it  in  the  Forenoon. 

To  Gloucefter,  and  all  the  different  Lines  of  Road  diverging 
from  Gloucefter. 

Goes  owr— Every  Day  at  10  in  the  Forenoon. 

Comes  Every  Day  at  5 in  the  Afternoon. 

N.  B.  Since  the  new  Regulation,  all  Letters  whatever  mujl  he 
■pvt  into  the  General  PoJ}-Office\  and  the  above  being  the  latejl  hours, 
Letters  Jhould  be  Jent  to  the  Office  mueb  earlier,  that  the  Mail  may  bt 
made  uffor  the  arrival  of  the  Coach. 


FINIS. 


?his  Day  it  puhli/hed, 

A new  Edition,  with  Additions,  of  an 
EXPERIMENTAL  INQ^UIRY 

CONCERNING  THE 

CHELTENHAM  WATER; 

The  Difeafes  wherein  it  is  indicated,  and  the  Diet  and  Regimen 
neceffary  to  its  fuccefsful  Ufe. 

By  A.  FOTHERG'iLL,  of  Bath,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  and  of  the  Medical  So- 
cieties of  London,  Edinbui^h,  and  Paris. 

Jniyavdum  ejl  in  rerum  naturam,  penilus  quid  ea  fojiulat 
, pervidendum Cic. 

Rath:  Printed  by  R.  Cruttwell;  and  fold  by  R.  Baldwin,  and  J. 
Johnfon,  London;  W.  Taylor,  Bath;  J.  Harward,  Cheltenham; 
and  to  be  had  alfo  of  other  Bookfellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
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